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from cold Strip frown 4] 
to finished tubing |, .¥ 


IN SECONDS! = 


ELECTRIC-WELD 
TUBE MILL 


One of the fastest ... and one of the least 


expensive . . . methods of making steel 
tubing is with a Yoder Electric-Weld 
Tube Mill. The Yoder method eliminates 
the need for time-consuming heat treat- 
ments and costly conditioning furnaces 
for most tube needs. Scrap losses, too, 
are far lower than any other method... 
usually less than 2%. 


The Yoder Type-M Mill shown above is 
operated by one man and a helper. Coiled 
strip on this mill is continuously cold- 
roll formed, welded and cut to required 
lengths in a matter of seconds... ar 
speeds up to 340 f.p.m. The quality of 
the resulting tube is constantiy better 
than the requirements of commercial 
standards. This is one of many reasons 
why manufacturers and users of tubing 
the world over are using more Yoder 
mills than all other makes combined. 


If your business requires pipe and tub- 
ing, ferrous or non-ferrous, in sizes from 
14-inch up to 26-inch diameter, Yoder 
can supply the engineering service and 
machines to produce it faster and better 
for less! For complete details, write for 
the Yoder Tube Mill Manual. It’s yours 
for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5502 Walworth Ave. e Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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behind the scene 


Goblins from Albion 


In the early days of World War 
II, news came from England bolster- 
ing our belief that man is funda- 
mentally as pagan as his remote an- 
cestors. Primitive man, in all ages, 
had a wonderful capacity for creating 
spirits. They were credited for good 
fortune, blamed for bad fortune, and 
coddled at all times. The bad spirits 
were a convenient out for folks who 
didn’t care to admit that they had 
goofed, and that’s normal for human 
beings; dodging the blame seems to 
have begun with Adam. Well, as most 
| of you remember, the malignant spir- 
its stirred up in England were grem- 
lins. In the beginning, they raised hob 
with military aircraft; they caused 
rivets to pop, fuel lines to clog, weap- 
ons to jam. They spread to America 
and today they are as comfortably 
established here as the native wham- 
iny. One of their principal functions 
is to bedevil manufacturers, which 
they do by teaming up with bugs. 


Bugs Are Their Business 


However, just as the body has cer- 
tain glands in the neck to trap and 
filter dangerous bacterial invaders, 
manufacturers have pilot plants and 
pilot productions to trap and filter 
the gremlins and bugs that threaten 
their wares. STEEL’s story on pilot 
production (Page 102) suggests that 
the search for gremlins, undertaken 
before full production gets underway, 
will more than pay for itself. Even 
if you're too civilized to believe in 
gremlins, you’ll save yourself a lot 
of money if you can get rid of them 
before they are allowed to mature. 
Last year, for instance, Chevrolet 
produced a few pilot models and was 
horrified to find 58 bugs in the works. 
The corporation made 58 changes, 
then went into production. 


Our guess is that many important 
products today may have had some 
mighty weird things wrong with 
them before they were put into mass 
production. For example, imagine a 
beverage undergoing a chemical 
change that induces imbibers to turn 
cobalt blue all over! 


A manufacturer’s attempt to make 
a product produceable starts with 
trial lots—but why should we at- 


Evy; 
i 


at 


tempt to steal from the story? Ma- 
chine Tool Editor Robert Huber, who | 
wrote the article, can give you more 


information than we can. In fact, 
we're going to ask him about that 
cobalt blue business. 


For Winter Reading 


The accomplishments of United 
States Steel Corp. are as mighty as 
they are varied. Some persons might 
be inclined to point to its steel produc- | 
tion; others, perhaps, would confess | 
to an admiration of the fleets that 
haul its ore; still others, we are sure, 
would vote for its television hour. We © 
feel that one of the greatest feats of 
U. S. Steel was the preparation and 
production of its price books. This 
set of six books, comprising 1314 | 
pages loosely bound in blue, red, and | 
silver binders, weighs almost as much 
as a vice president. The entire edi- 
tion of 20,000 binders was distributed 
by parcel post, and the mailings were 
scheduled so that the books arrived 
in all sections of the country at the 
same time. 

The printer, William Feather Co., 
Cleveland, says it was one of the big- 
gest and most complex typesetting, 
printing, gathering, and mailing jobs 
it ever produced. 

Steel prices are seldom static, and 
H. B. Taylor, director of the price 
division, and Roy Francisco and Fred 
Francis of the Sales Service Dept. 
of the American Steel & Wire Div. of 
U. S. Steel are thought to be burn- 
ing joss sticks to ward off any un- 
toward events that may threaten 
prices. Even Hercules would hate to 
read proofs on a new set before the 
old ones dried. 


Down the Drain 


A storm sewer in Palisades, N. J., 
runs toward the Hudson at an angle 
of 4 degrees with the horizontal. One 
rainy day a sewer rat fished a frag- 
ment of pastrami from the current, 
hopped aboard a shingle, and sailed 
100 ft while gulping his lunch. By 
the time he burped and licked his 
whiskers, how far had he dropped 


vertically ? 
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1 Torque input to gear box } 
containing Sunep is lower, 
by 10 to 15%... 


2 as is operating temperature 
(up to 20 degrees lower)... 


3 when these two gear boxes, g eo 
driven by identical cradle- 
mounted motors, run under 
same output load... 


4 imposed by this adjustable 
dise brake. 


5 Since both gear boxes “look into” the 
same load, lower torque input is a positive 
indication of lower power consumption. 


This test rig proves... 


SUNEP CUTS POWER CONSUMPTION, 
REDUCES OPERATING TEMPERATURES 


rust and corrosion. All additives are com- 
patible and do not drop out during use or 
prolonged storage. These advantages add up 


TIME AND AGAIN, under equal operating con- 
ditions, Sunep® gear lubricant has demon- 
strated its superiority over competitive oils. 


Sunep is a high-quality, extreme-pressure 
lubricant that is also recommended for 
screws and heavily loaded bearings. 

In addition to extreme-pressure charac- 
teristics, Sunep has the ability to combat 


to savings in money and equipment for you. 

For complete information about Sunep 
oils, call your Sun representative or write 
to SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 3, Pa., 
Dept. S-12. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


IN CANADA: SUN OIL COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO AND MONTREAL 


C)Sun Oil Company 
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Links up 
HANDLING NETWORK 


for added efficiency... 
extra economy 


ATLAS WALK-ALONG 


SAFETY-TYPE TRANSFERS 


If you’re responsible for maintaining 
safe, low cost movement of heavy 
loads (5 to 200 tons) and intermedi- 
ate transfer of these loads during 
process or storage, Atlas can help you 
by engineering a transfer car to meet 
your exact load and power require- 
ments. 


Special bed designs to cradle 


your load. y - ; - 
Atlas engineering gives you every 


modern safety feature for personnel 
protection. 


. . . choice of power and control 
including: 


Single platform or double plat- 


1. Single lever (walk-along) forward, 
form-operator rides. 


reverse with safety stop when lev- 
er is released. 


2. Storage battery power with built- 
in charger. 


For Cost-Saving 
Details Request 

“Walk Along” 
Bulletin 1283 


3) | THE ATLAS CAR & MFG. 


1140 IVANHOE ROAD e 


Versatile power . 
gas electric, storage battery, or 
cable reel. Also remote control 
with no trailing cable. 


. diesel or 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1896 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


Enjoys Editorial 


Enjoyed your editorial, “1958—Year 
of the Marketeer” (Nov. 18, Page 107). 


James W. Frasor 


Manager of Sales | 


Industrial Trade Products 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co. 
Sterling, Ill. 


Spotlight on Problems 


Congratulations on your story, “Steel 
Imports Aren’t Breaking Records, But 
They Still Pain Domestic Producers” 


(Nov. 11, Page 161). It spotlights our | 
problems with imported steel. Guess it 


is sort of like a mother-in-law living in 


the household. You’ve got to live with |} 


the situation, even if you don’t like it. 

I have reproduced sufficient copies 
for our directors and for posting on our 
plant bulletin boards. If possible, I’d 
like to have two more tearsheets for 


our files. : 
M. F. Moncrief 
Manager 


Advertising Dept. — | 


Atlantic Steel Co. 
Atlanta 


Pandjiris Designs Positioner 


The caption of the feature picture, 
“Huge Welding Positioner,” on Page 55 
of your Dec. 2 issue in no way indi- 
cates that the machine was designed and 
sold by us. We, in turn, sublet the job 
for building to Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp. 

We are sorry that we were not given 
credit in your excellent magazine. 


E. J. St. Eve 


Pandjiris Weldment Co. 
St. Louis 


® We, too, are sorry that our picture 
caption did not credit your company 
as the designer and seller of the equip- 
ment. 


Something About Nothing 


We all enjoyed your editorial, “Par- 
able of the Prices,” in the July 15 is- 
sue (Page 51). 

For years, we have been reading ads 
that say “nothing rolls like a_ ball.” 


(Please turn to Page 12) 
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In probably no other machining operation are 
the tolerances so fine, the requirements so de- 
manding as in aircraft work .. . especially when 
it’s for the U. S. Army or Air Force. 

But it is on such work that Aeroaffiliates, Inc. 
of Fort Worth, Texas, has become famous. 

Every day, Aeroaffiliates employees must work 
with tolerances as fine as .0001, and their prod- 
ucts must have an unusually good finish . . . so 
good that they are measured by a special gauge 
before the aircraft industry will accept them. 

Obviously, this could play havoc with tool life 
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«@ Aerocycle, a one-man helicop- 
ter now being tested by the U. S. 
Army, is one of the many air- 
craft for which Aeroaffiliates 
machines precision parts. 


Some Examples of Aeroaffili- B 
ates’ Work. All require fine tol- 
erances and excellent finish. All 
were made with the help of Cities 
Service Chillo Cutting Oils. 


..-“but thanks to Cities Service Chillo Cutting 
Oils, tool life and finish are the best ever,” says 
Aeroaffiliates. “These cutting oils are equalled 
only by the help we receive from the Cities 
Service Lubrication Engineer, a man whose 
knowledge and help we greatly value.” 

Whatever your type of machining operation, 
there’s a Cities Service cutting oil tailored pre- 
cisely for it... and a Cities Service Lubrication 
Engineer to help you choose it. Call him in this 
week. Or write: Cities Service Oil Company, 
Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 


all nuts 


are not alike! 


: only gives you 
precision nuts 
at competitive prices! 


At Fischer, this is the difference. Brass 


or aluminum...your nuts are pro-_ 


duced on unique high-speed machinery... 
TURNED to exacting specifications. 
“Blanks” and rejects are eliminated. 


PRICE...no premium. DELIVERY...prompt. 


Write today and ask for our catalog.. 


Better yet .. . send us your specifications 
and we’ll prove to you that there is a 
difference in nuts. 


‘FISCHER SPECIAL MFG. CO. 


476 Morgan Street © Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


LETTERS 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


And we recently saw an ad that com- 
pared another product to “nothing.” 

I understand the connection implied, 
but the comparison still bothers me. 
Isn’t it time someone did some ex- 
plaining? In other words, write some- 
thing about “nothing.” 

A. W. Lancaster 
Engineering Research 


Dorr-Oliver-Long Ltd. 
Orillia, Ont. 


Intrigued by Covers 


Please send me a complete set of 
your 1957 Program for Management ar- 
ticles. We intend making up a booklet 
for internal company distribution. 

I have always been intrigued by your 
terrific covers and would appreciate re- 
ceiving some for office use. 

Leo Fialcowitz 
Contract Administrator 
Reaction Motors Inc. 
Ford Roac 

Denville, N. J. 


Curious About Spelling 


We are curious to know the reason 
for the spelling of “‘vender,” in the ar- 
ticle, “Big Job for the Missile Vender” 
(Nov. 25, Page 63). We have been un- 
able to find this spelling in our diction- 
ary and thought it might be of recent 
derivation. 

Mrs. Gloria Charles 
General Secretary 


General Laboratory Associates Inc. 
Norwich, N. Y. 


@ The second edition of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary gives two spell- 
ings, ‘‘vender” and “vendor.” As a 
matter of style, we use ‘‘vender.”’ 


Chemical Etching 


I read your article, “‘Photoetching 
Forms Thin Parts” (Nov. 18, Page 153), 
with interest. The principle is similar 
to one which Chance Vought developed 
about three years ago and, after patent- 
ing, licensed out to the Turco Co. in 
Los Angeles. At that time, we received 
about 150 letters from all over the 
world inquiring for more details on the 
Chemi-cut process. 


Arthur L. Schoeni 

Public Relations Dept. 
Chance Vought Aircraft Inc. 
Dallas 


Pretesting: Key to Success 


I have read with interest your article, 
“Pretesting Ups Your Odds” (Nov. 11, 
Page 70) and would appreciate receiv- 
ing a copy. 

E. M. Myers 
Vice President 
F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
Ashland, Ohio 


Missile Group Address 


Please advise the address of the As- 
sociation of Missile & Rccket Indus- 
tries. It was recently mentioned in 
STEEL, 


; J. P. MeGuan 

: _ Vice President-Sales 
Consolidated Welding & Engineering Co. 
Chicago 


@ It’s at 1226 National Press Bldg., 


Washington 4, D. C. Kendall K. Hoyt 
is secretary. 


STEEL 


CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


1958 


Jan. 6-8, Southern Industrial Distributors’ 
Association: Midyear meeting, Roosevelt Ho- 
tel, New Orleans. Association’s address: 
1626 Fultcn National Bank Bldg., Atlanta 3 
Ga. Secretary: E. L. Pugh. 


dan. 13-17, Society of Automotive Engineers 
Inc.: Annual meeting, Sheraton-Cadillac and 
Statler Hotels, Detroit. Society’s address: 
485 Lexington Ave., New York 1G IN XS 
Secretary: John A. C. Warner. 


Jan. 13-15, American Management Association: 
Special conference on developing new prod- 
ucts, Roosevelt Hotel, New York. Associa- 
tion’s address: 1515 Broadway, New York 
36, N. Y. Secretary: Andrew P. Donovan. 


Jan. 16-17, National Industrial Conference 
Board Imc.: General session for all asso- 
ciates, Hotel Commodore, New York. Board’s 
address: 460 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Secretary: Herbert S. Briggs. 


Jan. 17, Malleable Founders’ Society: Semian- 
nual meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. 
Society’s address: 1800 Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. Executive vice 
president: Lowell D. Ryan. 


Jan. 19-22, Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel 
Inc.: Annual meeting, Eden Roc, Fountaine- 
bleau, and Deauville Hotels, Miami Beach, 
Fla. Institute’s address: 1729 H St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Executive vice presi- 
dent: Edwin C. Barringer. 


dan. 20-21, Compressed Gas Association Inc.: 
Annual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. Association’s address: 11 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. Secretary: F. R. 
Fetherston. 


Jan. 20-22, Truck Trailer Manufacturers As- 
sociation: Annual meeting, Palm Beach 
Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. Associa- 
tion’s address: 710 Albee Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. Managing director: John B. 
Hulse. 


Jan. 20-23, American Road Builders Associa- 
tion: Annual meeting, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington. Association’s address: 600 World 
Center Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Execu- 
tive vice president: Louis W. Prentiss. 


Jan. 21-22, Steel Shipping Containers Insti- 
tute Inc.: Winter meeting, St. Regis Hotel, 
New York. Institute’s address: 600 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. Secretary: 
L. B. Miller. 


Jan. 26-Feb. 2, Association of Steel Dis- 
tributors Ine.: Convention, Algiers Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla. Association’s address: 
29 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. General 
counsel: Morris Rosoff. 


Jan. 27-28, Industrial Heating Equipment As- 
sociation: Annual meeting, Penn Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. Association’s address: 
Associations Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Executive vice president: Robert E. Fleming. 


Jan. 27-30, Plant Maintenance & Engineering 
Show and Conference: International Amphi- 
theatre, Chicago. Information: Clapp & 
Poliak Inc., 341 Madison Ave., New York 
TEN Se 


Jan, 30-31, Steel Plate Fabricators Associa- 
tion: Annual meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans. Association’s address: 105 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. Secretary: 
J. Dwight Evans. 


Feb. 3-7, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers: Winter general meeting, Statler 
and Sheraton-McAlpin Hotels, New York. 
Institute’s address: 33 W. 39th St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Secretary: N. S. Hibshman. 
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f you're using special fasteners... 


JO 
should | 
be 


a 
Typical Apex nut setter and sockets designed 


for use with special high-speed, resilient fas- 
teners. Note recesses in outer walls to accom- 
modate fastener prongs; integral magnets to 
b help speed assembly. Openings near drive 


ends of sockets serve to dispel minute par- 
ticles from rubber seals on fasteners. 


Today’s assembly techniques frequently require special types of 
fasteners. On one assembly line, speed may be the important factor 
. .. on another, a resilient fastener may be needed to protect brittle 
or highly-finished components . . . still another may require a self- 
locking or vibration-proof fastener. 

Each application creates its own problem to be solved with a 
special fastener. And each special fastener can be run down—quickly, 
smoothly, economically—with an Apex socket specifically designed for 
the job. 

Apex, where special nut running problems are solved every day, 
has the answer to your fastening problem, routine or special. In our 
Catalog 29-R, you'll find over 5,000 types and sizes of standard nut 
running tools and a frequently-repeated note that reads, “We quote 
promptly on specials.’’ Write, on your company letterhead please, 
for your copy. 
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Carpenter Steel’s capacity 
nearly doubled by 
adding Bridgeport, Conn. 
steelmaking facilities 


This is Carpenter’s vote of confidence 


in America’s expanding economy 


Witness with us this major step forward in our pro- 
gram of gearing ourselves to meet industry's growing 
needs for Carpenter specialty steel! 


Production capacity of the Bridgeport facilities adds 
84,000 ingot tons to the 86,600 tons rated annual capac- 
ity of our Reading plant. This makes available a total 
annual capacity of 170,600 ingot tons—practically dou- 
bling our ability to serve present customers and meet 
the needs of new customers. 


Supported by all of Reading’s research facilities and 
production know-how, the Bridgeport installation is 
operating under the name of Carpenter Steel of New 


England, Inc. An experienced Carpenter management 


and technical task force from Reading is now hard at 
work putting the plant back into peak operating effi- 
ciency. Many former Northeastern Steel Company 
employees are being trained on the spot in Bridgeport 

. other key employees are undergoing extensive 
training in our Reading plant. 


We fully recognize our continuing obligation to all of 
our customers—gearing ourselves to render maximum 
service in a growing economy. Over and above the 
initial expenditure for purchase of the Bridgeport facil- 
ities, we are contemplating an expenditure of up to 
$6,500,000 to put the plant in proper shape. 


Production will be concentrated upon electric furnace | 


quality alloy and stainless steels. 


Our purchase of the former Northeastern Steel Cor- 
poration will be of direct financial benefit to steel users 
in New England and the metropolitan New York area. 
Delivered cost of the kind of steels produced at Bridge- 
port will be much lower than if the mill discontinued 
operation. 


All steels produced at Bridgeport will be sold under 
the supervision of The Carpenter Steel Company. For- 
mer Northeastern salesmen have now completed our 
regular sales training program and have been re- 
assigned to serve the major market areas for Bridgeport 
products. 


There will be no mass transfer of personnel, equipment 
or business from Reading. Since Reading has certain 
facilities that Bridgeport does not have, the expected 
increase in production at Bridgeport should result in 
increased employment at Reading. 


We make this growth move with confidence—confi- 
dence in our loyal friends throughout industry . . . in 
the skill of our employees . . . and finally, in our role of 
serving a strong and growing industrial economy. 


The Carpenter Steel Company, Main Office and Mills, Reading, Pa. 


—$ EE eee 
Alloy Tube Division, Union, N. J. 
Carpenter Steel of New England, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Webb Wire Division, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Technical Outlook—Page 101 


Our training of apprentices is lagging as seriously as our program for 
the schooling of scientists. Less than 260,000 apprentices are training 
in all U. S. crafts today. That’s not even enough to replace the journey- 
men who will retire or die. Prof. Walter Galenson of the University of 
California at Berkeley, a student of the Soviet’s industrial training, says: 
“There can be no doubt that Russia’s industrial training has contributed 
importantly to its economic strides.” 


1957; Peaceful Labor Year 


Look for 1957 to turn out to be the most peaceful labor year since World 
War II. Mandays lost in 1957 probably will be under 18,000, compared with 
20,300 in 1951, the previous postwar low. The 1935-39 average was 16,900. 
Prospects for 1958, though, are not so bright. Odds favor an auto strike 
beginning next June 1. 


Retaliation by Teamsters? 


Troubles faced by the Teamsters’ union and its officers in the courts and 
Congress will certainly delay—and may indefinitely postpone—retaliation 
against the AFL-CIO for expelling it. Einar Mohn, the Teamsters’ admin- 
istrative vice president, insists there will be no retaliation. If James R. 
Hoffa can be disposed of, chances are good that the union can re-enter 
the federation. Both sides want peace. 


Chicago Buyers Report 


Purchasing agents of Chicago report: Deliveries are faster; prices are 
stable: inventories continue to be cut; employment edges downward; pro- 
duction is declining; order backlogs are markedly lower; profits are shrink- 
ing; 93 per cent are placing orders on a 60-day maximum delivery sched- 
ule; 30 per cent expect business to improve in the first half; 54 per cent 
foresee the continuation of present levels; 16 per cent expect volume to 
decline more. 


Missiles Spark Steel Queries 


The prospect of more missile business is sparking a flood of inquiries to 
makers of specialty tool and hardened steel for high temperature work. 
One Detroit firm says it received more than 100 requests last week. It 
figures 25 or 30 will result in orders. Almost all are from fabricators of 


missile parts. 


Missile Backlogs Grow 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has a missile backlog of more than $100 million. 
It expects to increase its missile work force to more than 7000 during 
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Apprentice Training Lags 
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1958. The present figure is 5800. One-third of Douglas Aircraft Co.’s 
order backlog is for missiles, double the percentage of one year ago. 


10 Million Tons of Aluminum by ‘75 


While the national economy is expected to double by 1975, Reynolds Metals 
Co. predicts the use of aluminum will jump fivefold—from 2 million to 10 
million tons. It also forecasts: The electrical industry will consume more 
than 1 million tons by 1975, compared with 250,000 tons in 1955; trans- 
portation will use 3 million tons in 1975, vs. 400,000 tons in 1955; construc- 
tion will use 2 million tons in 1975, vs. 500,000 in 1955. Aluminum use 
by the chemical processing industries will almost double by 1960, Reynolds 
believes. Consumption by then will reach 46,000 tons. 


J&L Goes to Basic Oxygen 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. becomes No. 2 on the list of American com- 
panies to make steel by the basic oxygen process. (McLouth Steel Corp. 
led off. Kaiser Steel Corp. and Acme Steel Co. will soon join the parade.) 
The two furnaces operating at J&L’s Aliquippa, Pa., works add 400,000 
tons to the plant’s annual ingot capacity. They represent an investment 
of $15 per annual ingot ton, compared with $40 for new open hearths. AI- 
though rated far lower, the furnaces will soon be tapping 100-ton heats. 
The facilities will be used primarily to produce low carbon, low metalloid 
steels. 


National Carbon Develops New Process 


A multimillion dollar plant for a revolutionary production process that 
cuts the manufacturing time of industrial carbon products from eight weeks 
to less than 8 minutes is in production at Lawrenceburg, Tenn. The proc- 
ess was developed by National Carbon Co., a division of Union Carbide 
Corp. <A two-step method forms carbon products in giant presses while 
high electrical currents simultaneously heat the product to baking tem- 
perature. Heart of the process is a hydraulic press that operates at an 
average pressure of several tons per square inch. The flexibility of the 
system makes it possible to change pressures, temperatures, and cycle tim- 
ing to produce carbon products with a variety of properties. 


Straws in the Wind 


Inland Steel Co.’s president, Joseph L. Block, predicts 50 million to 52 
million ingot tons of steel will be produced in 1958’s first half, compared 
with 60 million in 1957’s first six months and 53 million in the second 
half... In 1957’s first 11 months, 105.3 million net tons of ingots were 
produced . . . The iron and steel industry's estimated total payroll in- 
creased to $345.6 million in October, compared with $330.1 million in Sep- 
tember . . . One of every 20 employed workers was supplementing his 
regular income by holding two or more jobs when the Census Bureau sur- 
veyed the situation last July. 
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‘58 To Separate Men from Boys 


In planning for 1958, your organization will need all the ingenuity at its 
command to retain, let alone improve, its competitive position. 

Influences which are pushing and pulling at the economy must be evaluated 
in terms of your business. 

Here’s the situation in a nutshell: 

Wages Will Be Up: Labor is in the driver’s seat. The Auto Workers 
undoubtedly will get substantial wage increases and perhaps a shorter work- 
week next summer. Automatic adjustments under present contracts with the 
Steelworkers will cost the companies 17 to 18 cents more by July 1, 1958. 

Materials Will Be Up: Higher wage costs will be translated into higher 
prices. Finished steel has gone up every year since World War II, including 
the depressed years, 1949 and 1954. The steel industry expects it will have 
to pass along higher wages again in 1958. It will take a $7-a-ton increase in 
finished steel to offset an 18-cent wage package. 

Productivity Is Still Down: Wages have risen an average of 6 per cent 
a year since World War II, productivity only 3.9 per cent annually. 

We expect to see remedial steps in two main areas: Productivity im- 
provement and marketing. 

Some companies, for example, are studying product design in relation to 
the newest, cost-cutting techniques. Others are taking a fresh look at plant 
layout and equipment requirements to see where costs can be cut. A lot of 
money will go into research and development. Industry spent $7 billion on 
R&D in 1957. It’ll spend even more in 1958. 

The new concept of marketing involves finding out what the customer 
wants through market research, making the product by the most economical 
methods, and selling it through a well-trained sales organization, backed up 
by effective promotion. 

We believe such efforts will pay off because we’re sure the business will 
be there for those who work for it. 

Even though participants in STEEL’s annual forecast (to be published Jan. 6) 
express less optimism than they did a year ago, they expect metalworking 
dollar sales in 1958 to be 2 or 3 per cent higher than they were in 1957. An- 
other record year is possible. A near-record year is definite, but, as we said 
competition will be fierce. The men will be separated from the boys. 
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The William B. Pollock Company is the oldest engineer, fabricator and erector of steel work for blast furnaces in the? 


Only a few companies in the world can engi- 
neer, fabricate and erect the steel work foracom- 
plete blast furnace, and The William B. Pollock 
Company is one of them. Over the years Pollock 
has erected more blast furnaces than anyone in 
the world. We’re specialists in heavy steel work, 
fully equipped to engineer and fabricate plate 
and structural requirements and do heavy ma- 
chine work on castings and weldments. 


Pollock engineers are at your service. Use 
them. They’ll analyze your needs and suggest 
the most practical, efficient and economical 
solutions. 


Since 1863 


The William B. Pollock Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Engineers ¢ Fabricators ¢ Erectors 
Steel Plate Construction 


BLAST FURNACES e HOT METAL CARS AND LADLES 
CINDER AND SLAG CARS e INGOT MOULD CARS 
CHARGING BOX CARS ¢ WELDED OPEN HEARTH LADLES 
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Steel Inventories at a Glance 


Northwest Automatic Products Corp. 


Steel Stocks To Skid More 


They’re down, but only 1 million tons from year-ago level. 
Liquidation has been sharpest in wire, sheets, bars, stainless. 
Levels hold in heavy plates and line pipe, wide flange beams 


STEEL INGOT production last 
week fell to about 1,770,000 tons— 
the lowest since 1954, except for 
strike or holiday periods. 

What’s the matter? A STEEL 
survey of 12 buying categories 
(see above) shows inventory liqui- 
dations going on in ten of them. 
Although some cutbacks are slight, 
they have been extremely sharp 
in autos and soon will be in oil 
country goods—two big consum- 
ers. Inventory buildup by steel 
warehouses has been largely in- 
voluntary. 

Why Liquidate? — Many steel 
buyers are trimming stocks be- 
cause: 1. Their business is down. 
2. Virtually every steel product is 
readily available for the first time 


since 1954. 3. There will be no in- 
dustry-wide steel strike in 1958. 

Here’s how buyers in the 12 cate- 
gories are dealing with steel in- 
ventories: 

Autos—Assemblers have 14 to 
16 day stocks of steel, compared 
with 35-day levels one year ago. 
Detroit’s and Wayne County’s 
year-end taxes dictate some of the 
reduction. Among part suppliers, 
the trend is also down. A Chicago 
firm’s stocks are less than half 
what they were a year ago on a 
tonnage basis. One hopeful note: 
Most suppliers agree with Midland 
Steel Products Co., Cleveland: In- 
ventories need not go much lower. 

Appliances—Inventories average 
around 60 days in the industry, but 


Autos—Cutting to the bone. 
Appliances—Cutting moderately. 
Electrical Equipment—Steady levels. 


Material Handling Equipment—Scat- 
tered reductions. 


Steel Mill Machinery—Stocks fairly 
steady. 


General Machinery — Some cutbacks 
starting. 


Farm Equipment—Cutting slightly. 


Oil Country Goods—Liquidating big 
stocks. 


Stampings——-Stocks being cut sharply. 
Fasteners—5 to 30 per cent reductions. 


Steel Warehouses—High stocks, slow- 
er turnover. 


Defense Work—Widespread cutbacks. 


they’re down from year-ago levels 
on a tonnage basis because produc- 
tion is lower. One medium-sized 
maker has only 58 per cent as 
much steel as he did 12 months 
ago. Rheem Mfg. Co.’s stocks are 
off 20 per cent. 


Electrical Equipment—Minor re- 
ductions in this industry are ex- 
plained this way: Manufacturers 
are overstocked with previously 
tight products, such as_ plates. 
One motor control maker says he 
has 40 per cent less tonnage on 
hand than he did a year ago, but 
he still has a 120-day supply. 


Handling Equipment—New busi- 
ness of lift truck makers is off 10 
to 20 per cent from last year's, 
but many find their steel inven- 
tories higher. Stock reduction is 
inevitable. But makers of convey- 
ors find business holding well, so 
inventory adjustments are minor. 
American Monorail Co., Cleveland, 
has reduced tonnage slightly from 
its year-ago figure, but its dollar 
value remains the same. 


Stee! Mill Equipment — Mesta 
Machine Co. and United Engineer- 
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ing & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, re- 
port no incentive to boost steel 
stocks although backlogs are still 
good. Adjustments are minor. 

General Machinery—A welding 
equipment maker reports he’s 
carrying 22 per cent less tonnage 
than he did a year ago. A ma- 
chine tool builder has cut 25 per 
cent. A large construction equip- 
ment maker says his stocks are 
twice what they should be, but 
lower than they were a year ago. 

Farm Equipment—One producer 
has enough steel for 50 working 
days, 5 per cent more than a year 
ago. He plans to cut to 40 work- 
ing days. 

Oil Country Goods—Small oil 
producers have cut supplies from 
four to two months in a year. 
Larger firms will trim six or seven- 
month stocks to the four-month 
level. 

Fasteners—Steel reductions are 
widespread. A Cleveland firm’s 
stocks are off 5 per cent from a 
year ago; a Chicago producer has 
cut 30 per cent; a Pittsburgh com- 
pany aims to reduce by one-third. 

Stampings—American Stamping 
Co., Cleveland, says: “Inventories 
are 28 per cent lower than they 
were a year ago.” Northern Metal 
Products Co., Franklin Park, IIl., 
says: “Tonnagewise, inventories 
are half what they were a year 
ago.” A Pittsburgh stamper says: 
“We haven’t finished cutting.”’ 


Steel Warehouses—Turnover is 
the worry here. Most report it is 
at least 10 per cent slower than it 
was a year ago; some say it’s as 
much as 30 per cent slower. Re- 
sult: Most inventories are high. 

Defense Work—Thompson Prod- 
ucts Inc., Cleveland, mirrors the 
national opinion here: “We're 
much too heavy on steel for de- 
fense.”’ 


Big Question — The decline in 
steel inventories has been going on 
since last May. One year ago, 
stocks totaled about 20 million 
tons, after a 4-million-ton addition 
in 1956. By last May, they rose 
to 22 million tons. Now, they’re 
at 19 million tons, still too high. 

General liquidation will continue 
for at least the next six months. 
By mid-1958, steel stocks may 
reach about 15 million or 16 mil- 
lion tons. Then, you can expect 
liquidation to stop and, perhaps, 
the start of a buildup. 
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usiness Forecast for 58 


THE BIGGEST problems facing 
the businessman in 1958 will be 
taxation, labor power, labor costs, 
inflation, and centralization of too 
much power in the federal govern- 
ment. That’s the consensus of the 
4330 manufacturing firms that re- 
plied to a National Association of 
Manufacturers’ survey. 

While 81 per cent of the re- 
spondents expect their 1958 sales 
to equal or exceed 1957’s, only 67 
per cent expect profits to keep pace 
(see table). Few expect to spend 
more for expansion than they did 
in 57. As major barriers to ex- 
pansion, they listed taxation, busi- 
ness uncertainty, increased costs, 
tight credit, and union demands. 

Labor Legislation—Sen. Carl T. 
Curtis (R., Nebr.), told an NAM 
convention that legislation is need- 
ed on these points: 

e To require a thorough account- 
ing of union dues and welfare 
funds. 

e To give rank-and-file union mem- 
bers more control. 

e To outlaw the secondary boy- 
cott. 

e To prevent use of union funds 
for political purposes. 

e To impose restraint upon the 


concentration of union power. 

e To enable the federal govern- 
ment to step in when hoodlums are 
transported across state lines or 
when violence occurs on a federal- 
ly financed project. 

e To stop compulsory union mem- 
bership. 

He said that annual union dues 
are estimated at $500 million and 
that unions have an estimated $25 
billion to $30 billion in pension and 
welfare fund reserves. 

Rev. John E. Coogan, chairman 
of the University of Detroit’s so- 
ciology department, speaking in 
opposition to compulsory union 
membership, noted: “It is invalid 
by constitution, statute, or judicial 
decision in France, West Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, Norway, and 
Sweden. The labor party in Aus- 
tralia recently decided to drop 
compulsory unionism from its plat- 
form. It continues unchallenged 
in only one country—Russia.” 

Tax Problem—In the survey, 34 
per cent of the respondents listed 
taxation as the most important 
barrier to expansion. It was listed 
as 1958’s biggest business head- 
ache by 27 per cent. 
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Industrial Conveyor Shipments High 


Shipments (millions of dollars) 


8 “ 


Source: Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers Association. 


1957 and 1958 estimated by STEEL. 


1945 i950 ‘52 '54 ‘56 ‘58 


Joy Mfg. Co. 


Conveyors Hold Sales Gains 


MANY PRODUCERS of conveyor 
equipment expect to set sales rec- 
ords in 1957 and equal or surpass 
them next year. They’re getting 
a helping hand from emphasis on 
automation and cost cutting in 
such fields as metalworking, chem- 
icals, warehousing, and food proc- 
essing. 

Explains one major producer: 
“Making substantial profits in the 
face of dipping sales and rising 
labor costs will be a common prob- 
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lem in 1958. It will be solvable 
only by improved productivity. 
Since our industry helps customers 
do this, I’m optimistic about the 
immediate future.” 

His optimism is shared by 60 
per cent of the firms queried by 
STERL. They expect an average 
sales gain of 11 per cent in ’58. 
The other 40 per cent expect sales 
to be about 15 per cent lower. 

Plus Factors—Constant develop- 
ment of new applications, booming 


sales of higher priced items, rising 
sales of new nylon items, expan- 
sion for efficiency, and aggressive 
marketing practices strengthen the 
outlook. Backlogs average 94 per 
cent of their year-ago figure. The 
industry is operating at about 90 
per cent of capacity (range is from 
50 to 100). Over 40 per cent of 
the firms queried are operating at 
full throttle. While incoming or- 
ders are slightly down from the 
year-ago level, they are up sub- 
stantially from the third quarter 
pace. 

Minus Factors—Some signs point 
to slower sales. Expansion pro- 
grams are decelerating; there’s a 
general sluggishness in the capital 
equipment market. Many custom- 
ers have slashed their spending 
programs; others are in the “wait 
and see” category. Foreign de- 
mand shows signs of weakening. 
Competition from foreign firms in 
the export market is getting tough- 
er, notes Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
South America, Mexico, and Can- 
ada are the major foreign markets. 

Who’s Buying — Main markets 
for the nation’s 130-odd conveyor 
makers are metalworking and 
chemicals. Food processing, min- 
ing, warehousing, and paper indus- 
tries also are big buyers. Most 
firms feel that the chemical indus- 
try holds the best long-range po- 
tential, followed by food process- 
ing and metalworking. No field is 
near saturation. A. B. Farquhar 
Div., Oliver Corp., York, Pa., fig- 
ures its best market will be retail 
trade. 


In 1957, over 60 per cent of the 
industry’s dollar volume came from 
systems placed in new plants. Sys- 
tems for present plants show the 
best promise for 1958. Replace- 
ment saies are small. 


The Conveyor Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association reports that 
82 per cent of the industry’s dol- 
lar volume is concentrated in its 
37 member companies. 


Trends—Although specially de- 
signed systems account for 70 
per cent of sales, there is a trend 
toward ‘off-the-shelf’ items adapt- 
ed to customer needs. Off-the- 
shelf items, as such, account for 
less than 10 per cent of industry 
sales. Tipp Mfg. Co., Tipp City, 
Ohio, is developing a system of all 
standard parts with modifications. 

Conveyor makers smile with an- 
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ticipation when office automation 
is mentioned. One firm calls it “a 
relatively new market with a great 
undeveloped potential.” Example: 
At IBM Corp.’s new Sherman, Tex., 
plant, a conveyor accepts cartons 
of punch cards from various sta- 
tions, automatically segregates 
each customer’s orders, and holds 
it in overhead storage until it’s 
ready for shipment. Then a mas- 
ter control automatically selects 
individual orders, directs them 
through a case sealing machine, 
and delivers them into the proper 
truck or railroad car. It can 
handle more than a half million 
pounds of cards a day. 


Makers Talk—Logan Co., Louis- 
ville, contends that the live-roller- 
type conveyor is growing the fast- 
est because it’s best adapted to 
long lines, distribution, and ac- 
cumulation. It’s also rugged. 

Standard Conveyor Co., North 
St. Paul, Minn., cites a fine poten- 
tial in electronic controls for auto- 
matic order picking. Universal 
transfer devices that are easily 
changed from one operation to an- 
other is a new development re- 
ported by Planet Corp., Lansing, 
Mich. 

Sage Equipment Co. Inc., Buf- 
falo, reports a trend toward stor- 
age racks built into conveyor lines. 
Conveyor Systems Inc., Chicago, 
will double its capacity by moving 
into a new plant in Morton Grove, 
Tll., next month. 

A number of firms report that 
1957 will be a bumper year for 
bulk handling equipment, includ- 
ing: Link-Belt and Materials Han- 
dling Equipment Co., Chicago; 
Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Pa.; Pow- 
er-Curve Conveyor Co., Denver; 
and Joy Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 

Most firms report that price in- 
creases do not appear likely in the 
near future. 

New Uses—New London Engi- 
necring Co., New London, Wis., re- 
ports these unusual applications: 
Transporting hot lard, marbles of 
glass, ammunition boxes, and skin- 
less frankfurters, and _ grading 
roses. 

Carrier Conveyor Corp., Louis- 
ville, believes conveyor - coolers, 
dryers, dewaterers, continuous 
quenching machines, and leachers 
hold great promise. Metzgar Con- 
veyor Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., re- 
ports building a conveyor to trans- 
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port 3-ounce cartons by gravity 
only 70 ft with a 70 in. drop. 

On the Farm—Dairies have long 
been a big market for conveyors. 
Recently, the concept has extend- 
ed to dairy farms. Conveyor sys- 
tems can transport a cow through 
all milking operations and transfer 
the milk directly from her to the 
cooler. 

Summary — Speedways Convey- 
ors Inc., Buffalo, sums up the fu- 
ture this way: “In a cost con- 
scious market like today’s, any la- 
bor-saving device, properly pre- 
sented, must move ahead.” 


Handling Equipment Dips 


Dollar bookings of material 
handling equipment in 1957 are 
about 10 per cent below the rec- 
ord levels of 1956, Robert L. Fair- 
bank, new president of the Mate- 
rial Handling Institute and vice 
president of the Towmotor Corp., 
Cleveland, said in New York last 
week. 

It will take hard selling to keep 
the sales curve from dipping more 
in 1958, Mr. Fairbank stated. It 
can be done by showing where 
savings can be made, he said, add- 
ing that price cutting won’t get 
the business. 

New types of equipment include 
trucks designed to handle large 
coils of tin plate and a floor-level 
conveyor for shifting materials. 

MHI is conducting a vigorous 
educational campaign. Over 100 
colleges now have material hand- 
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Towmotor Corp.'s R. L. Fairbank 
. new MHI president 


ling courses, compared with only 
12 five years ago. 

Other new officers of MHI are: 
First vice president, Eugene Cald- 
well, president, Baker-Raulang Co., 
Cleveland, and second vice presi- 
dent, C. L. Fell, vice president, 
American Monorail Co., Cleveland. 


Moon Trips by 77? 


Rocket society says manned lunar 
voyage will be made in 20 years. 
lt asks federal space agency 


SPACE flight to the moon in 
manned vehicles can be a reality 
within 20 years, delegates to the 
12th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Rocket Society in New York 
were told. 

ARS officials disclosed that the 
group has asked President EHisen- 
hower to form a new federal agency 
to initiate a long term space flight 
program. Estimates put its cost 
of formation at $100 million and 
its annual expenses at $200 mil- 
lion. 


Future—The plan covers imme- 
diate goals running to 1983, plus 
long-range projects after that. 
The blueprint for the next 20 years 
includes: 1. Launching an earth 
satellite within five years which 
will carry instrument loads weigh- 
ing up to 1 ton. 2. Sending in- 
strument packages weighing one 
hundred to several hundred pounds 
to the moon within five to ten 
years. 3. Sending research comets 
to gather data in the regions be- 
tween Venus and Mars within five 
to ten years. 4. Putting up manned 
satellites to circle the earth with- 
in ten years. 5. Dispatching 
manned vehicles to circle the moon 
within 15 years. 6. Launching ex- 
peditions to land on the moon with- 
in 20 years. 

Other advances revealed: 


e The U. S. is using air-breathing 
engines powered by solid fuel to 
launch defensive missiles. 

e The first production-type rocket 
engine for the Titan ICBM has 
been delivered to the prime Titan 
contractor, Martin Co. 

e Hydrogen derivatives of boron 
and beryllium are of interest as 
high energy fuels because of the 


high heat content of the metals 
themselves. 
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Jessop Steel Co.’s president, Frank B. Rackley, tells how .. . 


Small Steelmaker Prospers 


IS THERE ROOM for small, inde- 
pendent steel producers in the 
heavily competitive specialty steel 
field? Jessop Steel Co. thinks so. 
President Frank B. Rackley points 
to sales gains in 1955 and 1956 as 
proof. 

New High—In 1957, Jessop has 
an excellent chance of beating last 
year’s record of $24.9 million. The 
total for the January-September 
period this year is $19.6 million, a 
10 per cent gain over the same pe- 
riod of 1956. 

The Washington, Pa., producer 
of stainless, tool steels, high speed 
steels, and other premium products 
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had sales of $11.4 million in 1954 
and $16.4 million in 1955. 

“A small steelmaker can prosper 
if it stresses research, market de- 
velopment, and new products,” 
Mr. Rackley says. ‘Quality con- 
trol and product publicity will help 
keep it a step ahead of its larger 
competitors. The independent com- 
pany can enjoy a more flexible roll- 
ing mill schedule and maneuver- 
ability which a large steel corpora- 
tion doesn’t have. It can look for, 
and fill, the smallest orders.” 

Hardships Happen — Sudden 
drops in demand for specialty steel 
may plague a producer. Jessop of- 


ficials point out that small firms can 
often operate profitably at a lower 
production rate than can larger 
corporations. They can realize prof- 
its in an “off” year. Jessop made 
money in 1954 on sales volume less 
than half that handled in 1956. 


Growth a Must—The small steel- 
maker without vast capital re- 
serves must often finance expan- 
sion by borrowing from commer- 
cial banks. This can cause trouble 
in a tight money era. 

Jessop has no current capital 
problems. In fact, the company 
has “never stopped expanding in 
eight years,” its president declares. 
“Our expansion aims at greater 
profits and new products. Increas- 
ing our tonnage is secondary,” he 
explains. Jessop’s tonnage has 
grown along with quality of prod- 
uct. Ingot capacity of the Wash- 
ington plant rose from 33,490 tons 
on Jan. i, 1954, to an estimated 
40,000 tons in fourth quarter, 
1957. 


New Subsidiary — Jessop spent 
$750,000 at Green River Steel 
Corp., Owensboro, Ky., since ac- 
quiring it last June 30. It’s now 
a wholly owned subsidiary, adding 
200,000 tons to Jessop’s ingot ca- 
pacity. 

Growth brings advantages—and 
new problems. An advantage: 
Green River had excess melting ca- 
pacity but lacked finishing facili- 
ties; Jessop’s rolling capacity was 
higher than melting capacity. The 
combination brought a_ balance. 
Problem: Build markets for the 
Kentucky firm’s alloy steel. 


Atomic Supplier—Jessop has en- 
joyed similar success in meeting 
changing market conditions. In 
analyzing one of his firm’s grow- 
ing markets, Mr. Rackley says: 
“An advantage of the small pro- 
ducer is being able to move quick- 
ly into special metal fields. We 
are supplying zirconium alloys, al- 
loys containing boron, clad metals, 
titanium, and special bronze-base 
alloys to atomic industries.”’ 

Jessop sales. officials say incom- 
ing business has; increased for two 
months, following a steady inven- 
tory reduction by customers. With 
users’ stocks low, the firm expects 
replacement buying to improve 
soon. Thanks to constant product 
improvement, : Jessop’s president 
reports: ‘We're optimistic about 
1958.” 


What Supervisors Need... 


“The foreman’s job has become Heit ai 


most important: 


Skill in How To... 


1. Instruct 
ployees. 


. Get people to work together 


asa team. 


5. Build ased relations and go 
morale. 


and develop em- 


Junior Brass Attend Class 


Republic Steel’s foremen enter company sponsored programs, 


learn to deal with workers. 


Juniors at Thompson Products 


hear company policies explained by top executives 


“FOR A BIGGER JOB, we need a 
bigger man,” says Joseph S. Ko- 
pas, training counselor for Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., Cleveland. 

“Unless we bring our foremen 
up to date and keep them abreast 
of technological, social, and eco- 
nomic progress, we won’t be able 
to increase productivity fast 
enough to offset rising costs,” he 
warns. 

With a gesture toward an omi- 
nous chart that plots the rising 
line of labor costs against the 
falling line of job performance, 
Mr. Kopas stresses the need for 
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prompt remedial action: ‘‘Today’s 
foreman must be better trained. 
He must be a better leader—more 
proficient in dealing with people 
and capable of exercising better 
judgment.” 

Republic’s Program—In Janu- 
ary, 1954, Republic inaugurated its 
Building Management Co-operation 
(BMC) program to help super- 
visors achieve better job perform- 
ance through improved manage- 
ment-employee relations. 

Developed with the assistance 
of the Industrial Relations Center 
of the University of Chicago, the 


BMG program has a twofold pur- 
pose: First, to challenge the in- 
dividual supervisor and manage- 
ment in general to participate in 
an intensive program of self-de- 
velopment. Second, to answer the 
challenge by giving supervisors an 
opportunity to meet together and 
discuss common problems, and by 
so doing build teamwork in the 
management structure. Everyone 
in management from the operating 
vice president to the newest assist- 
ant foreman participates. 

How It Works—The Industrial 
Relations Center develops a BMC 
session or study unit and presents 
it to Republic, which approves its 
content or suggests changes. Se- 
lected operating and maintenance 
superintendents are then brought 
to Chicago for a week’s training in 
discussion leadership. They return 
to their plants to discuss the 
study unit with their foremen in 
groups of 15. Held on company 
premises and company time, the 
meetings take place once a week 
and last 1144 to 2 hours. The dis- 
cussion leaders meet at Cleveland 
once a month to receive materials 
for the next session. 

The BMC program has three 
parts: 1. “Determining Our 
Needs” (five sessions). 2. ““Under- 
standing Our Labor Agreement” 
(18 sessions). 3. ‘Fulfilling Our 
Needs” (ten sessions). 


Last year, 51 discussion leaders 
held 1109 meetings at 26 plants. 
Enrollment was 4781, and attend- 
ance was 97.1 per cent. 

Benefits—Commenting on the 
program’s value, one member of 
the review committee says: “BMC 
is doing a good job. Foremen 
aren't being set back on their 
heels now by the union. They 
know more about the contract and 
are taking time to explain it.’’ An- 
other observes that ‘“foremen are 
accepting more resonsibility and 
feeling more a part of the man- 
agement team.” 

Because discussion leaders 
(plant superintendents) are 
pledged to respect the confidence 
of foremen, they’re getting a bet- 
ter insight into the foreman’s 
problems. What’s more, they’re 
able to communicate his needs to 
plant managers and to the operat- 
ing vice president, if need be, 
through the review committee. In 
addition to benefiting foremen, the 
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BMC program has developed the 
leadership skills of superintend- 
ents, plant managers report. 

Internship—As a counterpart to 
BMC, Republic sponsors a training 
program for new supervisors, en- 
titled “Four-Year Internship in 
Management.” Inaugurated in 
March, 1956, it is a product of 
Cleveland’s Human Engineering 
Institute, a nonprofit research or- 
ganization directed by Mr. Kopas. 

There are three objectives: 1. 
To establish standards of perform- 
ance for supervisory work and 
help each new supervisor attain 
them. 2. To help discover super- 
visors who have superior ability, 
ambition, and leadership qualities 
so that they may be given an op- 
portunity for advancement. 3. To 
provide the necessary development 
opportunities at a time when they 
mean the most. 

Although participation is not 
mandatory, about 90 per cent of 
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in the 


the foremen appointed 
Cleveland district since the pro- 
gram’s start have enrolled. All 
sessions are held at the institute, 
and participants receive no pay 
for their attendance. Each group 
of 11 or 12 men attends one 2-hour 
session a week. Discussions are led 
by members of the institute staff. 
Since a year’s work consists of six 
10-hour study units (five 2-hour 
classes), the classes run for 30 
weeks each year. 
Curriculum—Study units define 
supervision and explain its func- 
tions. They’re aimed at making 
the foreman an effective leader 
and increasing his understanding 
of the personnel factors, opera- 
tional factors, and administrative 
functions that are related to his 
job. The first year’s topics in- 
clude: What Is Supervision? 
How To Achieve a Good Safety 
Record, Rules of the Game, Plac- 
ing the Right Man on the Right 


Job, Creating a More Productive 
Work Force, and Understanding 
People. 

At present, internship is a pilot 
program limited to the Cleveland 
district. To date, 45 newly ap- 
pointed supervisors have partici- 
pated. 

Thompson’s Program—Another 
approach to management develop- 
ment is the Conference Group in 
Management Practices, a program 
developed by Thompson Products 
Inc., Cleveland. In operation since 
1950, it brings promising younger 
men into contact with the com- 
pany’s top executives through a 
series of 11 monthly meetings. 

How It Works—In June, Stacy 
R. Black, staff director of person- 
nel development, invites division 
managers and staff heads to nomi- 
nate members for the conference 
program beginning in the fall. He 
asks them to consider: 1. Those 
whose potential ability or  per- 
formance either before or after 
joining the company gives high 
promise of an unusual contribu- 
tion. 2. Those who now hold jobs 
of more than ordinary responsibili- 
ty, whose training would help them 
give more valuable performance. 
Candidates are usually college 
graduates between 23 and 36. En- 
rollment is normally limited to 
50 men. 

A typical session begins at 4 
p.m. with the introduction of a top 
executive, who speaks informally 
on one phase of the business. He 
may describe current problems 
and illustrate his remarks with 
slides. At 5:45, the conferees 
move to the company cafeteria, 
where they’re free to continue 
their discussions. They return to 
the conference room for a ques- 
tion-and-answer period and ad- 
journ at about 8. 

Curriculum—Normally included 
in the one-year program are 
these topics: Business Funda- 
mentals, Financial Pianning and 
Control, Business Organization, 
Thompson Selling and Advertising, 
The Engineering Function, Financ- 
ing the Business, Human Rela- 
tions - Personnel Administration, 
Business and Law, Principles of 
Purchasing, Industrial Engineer- 
ing, and Accounting. 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, Srret, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 


Small Business 
Champions Speak 


THE NAVY comes off 
best in the latest report 
of Sen. George Smathers’ 
(D., Fla.) Government 
Procurement Subcommit- 
tee, but that isn’t saying much. The subcommittee, 
the Senate’s watchdog over small business’ share 
of the defense dollar, charge the Pentagon with 
general inactivity on this front. 

The Navy gets special mention because it hag re- 
versed the trend away from small business contracts 
and increased the number of contract set-asides in 
this category. 

Because the Army’s buying program lends itself 
to small business suppliers more than the Navy’s and 
Air Force’s, the subcommittee thinks the Army is 
satisfied to rest on its laurels. However, the Army’s 
share of awards to small companies dropped from 
43.7 per cent in fiscal 1956 to 40.6 per cent in fiscal 
1957. The Navy’s share moved up, while the Air 
Force’s has stayed about the same. 


Subcommittee Hits Air Force Hardest 


Being the largest hardware buyer of the three 
Services, the Air Force comes in for special attention 
by the subcommittee. A spokesman says: “We find 
it hard to fathom the true attitude of the AF.” Some 
of its actions are contradictory. For example: The 
AF launched a program among 15,000 banks to 
assist small companies wanting prime contracts, but 
it also told the subcommittee that small firms are 
best suited for AF work as subcontractors. 

The Senate group isn’t just concerned with the 
present situation. It knows matters will tend to get 
worse, as more hardware dollars go into missiles, 
and asks for a “dynamic new approach.” 

Hearings by the subcommittee in 1958 will get 
testimony from the usual witnesses (Defense De- 
partment procurement secretaries and_ military 
chiefs), a number of contracting officers (the fel- 
lows with whom the small companies must deal di- 
rectly), and the Pentagon technicians who draft the 
requirements for basic military items. 


Small Firms’ Lot Could Be Improved If... 


Highlights of the subcommittee’s recommendations 
for action in 1958: 

1. Standardization of small business procedures of 
the three services. 

2. Access of Small Business Administration per- 
sonnel to classified procurement. (The Army does not 
check classified procurement for small business 
awards.) 
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3. Less letting of awards by amending the original 
contract. (About 14 per cent of the dollar value of 
the Navy’s awards are done by amendment. ) 

4. Attention to the middle management group of 
contracting officers, buyers, negotiators, and tech- 
nicians who remain “indifferent” to small business 
problems. 

As the subcommittee’s report went to press, letters 
continued to come in from small outfits losing their 
defense business. A spokesman reports the situation 
has not changed since pre-sputnik days. Any changes 
that have been made in our Defense program since 
sputnik remain confined to the high planning level. 
They do not affect the daily operations of small busi- 
ness. 

Despite the subcommittee’s good intentions, 1958 
doesn’t look like a better year for the participation 
of small firms in defense business. The swing to mis- 
sile production will be too slow to help much, and 
the need for speed will tend to make the services 
overlook opportunities to award contracts to small 
firms. 


Missile Inquiry Pace Is Slow 


Sen. Lyndon Johnson’s (D., Tex.) Preparedness 
Subcommittee investigation of our missile program 
is not turning up anything new. Washington dope- 
sters are guessing the fireworks will come from Rep. 
Carl Vinson’s (D., Ga.) Armed Services Committee 
inquiry in January. 

Senator Johnson’s position remains calm in spite 
of the demand from some Democrats to dig just deep 
enough to throw a little dirt on the Republicans. 
But he is moving with caution, confining testimony 
to nationally recognized scientists for the most part. 

Rep. George Mahon’s (D., Tex.) Defense Appro- 
priations Subcommittee is spending most of its time 
with official Pentagon sources. Secret testimony so 
far has not appeared to upset subcommittee members 
too much. 

Consensus: The missile program is a little too hot 
for either party to handle easily because both ad- 
ministrations (Truman’s and Ike’s) were caught way 
off base. We may never know anything more than 
we need to know. That is: The Russians are ahead 
of us. 


Straws in the Wind 


e Ford Motor Co. has lost a $9-million suit in a U. S. 
Court of Claims for the refund of excise taxes. Ford 
felt it was entitled to deduct from the sales price 
the cost of making warranty replacements, but the 
court says the warranty costs were spent to fulfill 
company assertions that its cars are sold free of de- 
fects. 

e Sen. Prescott Bush (R., Conn.), returning from a 
European tour, says American manufacturers should 
make smaller cars to compete with imports. He adds 
that unless more small cars are made here, the U. S. 
may have to impose a tariff on foreign cars. 
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~ How Much Scrap Do You Produce? 


SIC No. 


19 
25 
33 
34 
34] 
342 


344 


346 


347 
35 


351 
352 
353 
354 
357 


36 


361 
362 
364 
366 


37 

371 
3/2 
373 


374 


Check It Against These Industry Figures 


Industry 


Ordnance & accessories 
Furniture & fixtures 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products 
Tin cans & tinware 


Cutlery, hand tools & general 
hardware 


Fabricated structural metal 
products 


Metal stamping, coating & 
engraving 


Lighting fixtures 
Machinery 

(except electrical) 
Engines & turbines 
Tractors & farm machinery 
Construction & mining machinery 
Metalworking machinery 


Office & store machines 


Electrical machinery, equip- 
ment & supplies 


Electrical industrial apparatus 
Electric appliances 
Engine electrical equipment 


Communication equipment 


Transportation equipment 
Motor vehicles & equipment 
Aircraft & parts 

Ship & boat building & 


repairing 
Railroad equipment 


Average (all industries 
surveyed) 


INDUSTRIAL SCRAP GENERATION 


fron & Steel 


25.0 
11.4 
25.7 
12.1 


11.6 


22.8 


5.6 


30.8 
19.2 


18.9 
22.0 
18.0 
20.1 

20.7 
34.0 


23.0 
20.5 
26.5 
39.1 
24.6 


28.9 
30.3 
30.1 


25.6 
14.8 


19.4 


Copper 


25.3 
n.a. 
n.a. 

29.1 


n.d. 


20.3 


(As percentage of material consumption) 
Aluminum 


17.9 
10.1 
n.a. 
13.7 


18.0 


18.3 


9.1 


18.4 


Source: Business & Defense Services Administration’s report, “‘Industrial-Scrap Generation.’ 
n.a.<=not available. 
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IF YOURS is an average metal- 
working plant, about one-fifth of 
the iron, steel, copper, and alumi- 
num that comes into it goes out. 
as scrap. The average scrap gen- 
eration ratios for metalworking 
are 19.4 per cent of iron and steel, 
20.3 per cent of copper, and 18.4 
per cent of aluminum, reports the 
Business & Defense Services Ad- 
ministration. 

Big Scrappers—About 40 per 
cent of all iron and steel scrap. 
come from the motor vehicle and 
parts industry, over one-fourth of 
the aluminum from the aircraft in- 
dustry, and almost one-fourth of 
the copper from makers of valves, 
fittings, and plumbing fixtures. 
The table (left) shows the indus- 
try breakdown. You can get a 
complete report from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for 30 cents. 

Vary with Size—Plants employ- 
ing 250 or more generate 81 per 
cent of the iron and steel scrap, 
70 per cent of copper, and 78 per 
cent of aluminum. Michigan plants: 
alone produce over one-fourth of 
the iron and steel scrap, Ohio 
plants about 19 per cent. Illinois, 
Connecticut, and New York plants: 
generate over 25 per cent of the 
copper scrap. Fabricating indus- 
tries annually produce about 11 
million tons of iron and _ steel 
scrap, 240,000 tons of copper 
serap, and 170,000 tons of alumi- 
num scrap. 

And Industry — The structural 
and ornamental work industry 
scraps only 4.6 per cent of incom- 
ing iron and steel, while the ball 
and roller bearing industry scraps 
53.6 per cent. Of industries work- 
ing with copper, makers of elec- 
trical welding apparatus scrap the 
least (4.9 per cent) and producers 
of screw machine products the 
most (47.3 per cent). 

And Type of Material—Reflect- 
ing the high proportion of light 
flat-rolled products used in manu- 
facturing, DSA _ reports’ that 
about 40 per cent of all prompt 
industrial scrap was in the form 
of bundles. Heavy melting grades 
made up only one-fifth of the total. 
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This 89-ft ship’s boom was produced by Phoenix Rhein-Rohr AG, Dusseldorf 


West Germany Levels Off 


Exports are down from peak of recent years due to rising 
cost and competition. But domestic demand, Euromarket, and 
U. S. investments make outlook bright 


THE SIX-YEAR boom in West 
Germany (it started with the 
Korean War) will likely continue 
into 1958 but slightly reduced. 


Some factors may presage a 
mild dip, but the new year bids 
fair to be a prosperous one. 

Exports, which have kept the 
metalworking industries comfort- 
ably in the black in recent years, 
slowed down some in October in 
the face of rising wages and costs 
in West Germany and increased 
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competition from other countries 
(STEEL, Oct. 7, p. 131). 
Spiral—During 1957, ore prices 
rose 10 per cent, adding $5 million 
to annual production costs. In- 
creased scrap prices added another 
$6 million. Coal and coke prices 
rose toward the end of the year 
for an addition at the rate of $6 
million. A wage hike of 10 per 
cent and a workweek shortened 
from 45 to 42 hours is expected to 
add another $4 million. So the 


West German metalworking indus- 
try faces 1958 with more than $20 
million additional costs. 

Exports to Latin American coun- 
tries have slumped as well as those 
to Indonesia, India, and other 
countries in Europe. West Ger- 
man steel prices went up 3 to 5 
per cent during 1957, making 
French and British competition 
stiffer in the world market. 

Historically, Germany has trad- 
ed with Russia. Last year, the 
Soviets proposed a five-year trade 
pact. They want German oil pipe 
and machine tools. Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer has’ given no 
answer. 


Ace in the Hole—Fresh from his 
thumping re-election, Mr. Adenauer 
is getting pressure from some sup- 
porters among the industrialists to 
consider a deal with the Russians. 
If the German economy begins to 
slide in 1958, trade with the Soviets 
may become more attractive. 

However, metalworking com- 
panies (and others) for several 
years have invested more than 40 
per cent of profits in moderniza- 
tion and expansion. Total exports 
will reach $9 billion this year. 
Christmas buying is brisk and the 
domestic market is generally firm. 
Steel production will hit 25 million 
tons. West Germany’s balance in 
the European Payments Union is 
$6 billion (enough to pay for all 
imports for eight months). 

Look to U. $.—The larger steel 
companies and other metalworking 
firms have formed close ties to 
U. S. firms, and more agreements 
are being worked out every day 
(see list). Currently, straight 
exports from the U. S. account for 
most of the American products. 


Scramble Inside — With Euro- 
market, the six-nation common 
market (STEEL, April 8, p. 69) 
formally coming into existence in 
January, more U. S. firms are set- 
ting up partially owned or wholly 
owned companies and plants in 
West Germany (as well as in 
France, Holland, and Italy). 

Object: To operate inside the 
area that will become tariff-free 
over the next 17 years. The six 
nations will soon adopt a common 
tariff on all imported goods. They 
will average tariffs as a first step. 


Pilot Operation — Here’s what 
can be done by international co- 
operation: Late this year an agree- 
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ment was reached for a French 
firm to produce a special steel 
under U. S. license for use by a 
German company. 

Compagnie des Forges de Chat- 
illon, Commentary et Nueves Mai- 
sons of France, will use a process 
of Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, 
Ohio, to produce oriented, elec- 
trical steel sheets for August 
Thyssen-Huette, big German steel 
firm. 

Thyssen-Huette will provide the 
French company with hot rolled, 
heat resistant coils. Chatillon, 
Commentary will ship the oriented, 
electrical sheets back to Germany 
for exclusive distribution in that 
market by Thyssen-Huette. 
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Momentum — West Germany 
(along with other parts of the 
world) enters 1958 with industrial 
activity below the peak of recent 


months. Hower, heavy plates are 
scarce and order backlogs are 
heavy. Phoenix Rhein-Rohr AG 
had to import 55,000 tons of heavy 
plates from the U. S. last month 
to keep delivery dates for large 
tubes. 

The steel industry has become 
highly diversified and the home 
market has demand for most steel 
items. If employment goes any 
higher, a labor shortage will re- 
sult. U. S. investments and the 
possibilities of Euromarket create 
a healthy outlook. 


Belgium Is Gloomy 


Important export markets are 
cut as other countries limit their 
steel imports 


BELT TIGHTENING by West Eu- 
ropean countries to improve their 
import-export balance is having an 
adverse effect upon Belgian indus- 
try as the year draws to an end. 

Relying heavily on exports, the 
Belgian (and Luxembourg) econ- 
omy faces reduced activity for the 
first months of 1958. There is 
hope that the Brussels World Fair 
(contracts for which have already 
been let) will stimulate foreign 
business. 

Difficulties—While over-all pro- 
duction for 1957 was high, the rate 
dropped considerably in the clos- 
ing months. Unemployment has 
increased, especially in the metal- 
working industries, and _ retail 
prices are still going up, dampen- 
ing hope of heavy Christmas 
buying. 

Imports by Belgians diminished 
during 1957 but their value re- 
mains much greater than that of 
exports, causing an adverse for- 
eign exchange balance. Orders 
for steel from France and Ger- 
many, previously at a high level, 
have fallen to a trickle. Domestic 
demand is also low, except for 
some wire rods, plates, and sheets. 

Other difficulties: 1. The 20 
per cent import tax France placed 
on steel until the france was devalu- 
ated. 2. Reduction of orders from 
the Scandinavian countries. 3. 
Credit restrictions in Holland. 4. 
Stepped up competition from Jap- 
an and Germany, not only in ex- 
port markets but in Belgium. 

In 1956, the monthly average of 
orders booked was $57.2 million in 
exports, and $84.8 million in the 
domestic market. In the first half 
of 1957, the monthly average for 
export orders was $50.7 million; 
domestic orders averaged $83 mil- 
lion. By July, the monthly aver- 
age of export orders had dropped 
to $34.8 million; domestic orders 
were down to $65.9 million. 

Except for a slight spurt in Au- 
gust, the rate continued to drop 
during the remainder of 1957. 

Effect of the six-nation common 
market, which begins in January, 
is uncertain as the year ends. 
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Ketos shaft being induction hardened to Rockwell 55-56, while ends remain soft for 


nal machining. Photographed at Control Instrument Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


KETOS has wide hardening range 


with minimum volume change 


Ketos is a low priced alloy tool steel that can be hardened from 
low temperatures with practically no volume change. It has 
deep hardening qualities, and a fine grained structure, that 
make it desirable for many production parts. 
That’s why nondeforming Ketos is well Suited not only for 
most tool steel applications such as gauges, dies, and taps but 
Iso for close-tolerance, wear-resistant parts like the actuator 
bar shown in the induction heating unit above. The thin con- 


tact edges of this particular part withstood a “life test” of over:| 
4-million high speed blows. No other steel tested lasted more>} 
than 1-million cycles before it chipped and failed. 

If Ketos sounds like the steel you should be using, call your "| 
nearby Crucible warehouse. Stocks of Ketos and dozens of'} 
other special tool steels are large, delivery fast. Crucible Steei || 


Company of America, The Oliver Building, Mellon Square, , 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


R UJ C ; 5 LE | first name in special purpose steels 


Crucible Stee! 


Canadian 


Company of 


Distributor — Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


America 


MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


Prototype Die Use Grows 


Complicated designs and sweeping model changes make 
hand-built pilot pieces too costly. Automotive industry turns 
to zinc alloy and other materials for prototype tooling 


AMORTIZING tooling costs is 
tougher these days. More com- 
plicated designs make for higher 
priced tooling, and annual model 
changes tend to cover more than 
grilles, fenders, and lights. 


In one small area, the auto 
industry has turned to plastic and 
zinc alloy dies to cut down on the 
cost of making prototype parts by 
hand. Chrysler, for example, is 
estimated to have saved $2 million 
on prototype tooling for 1957 cars. 
The $7 million it reportedly is 
spending on such tooling has to be 
paid off before the company brings 
out another body in 1960. This 
figure presumably includes proto- 
type tooling for ’58 and ’59 cars. 


Starter—Although the potential 
of zinc alloy and plastic tooling 
was investigated during World War 
II, it didn’t catch on until Korean 
War shortages forced automakers 
to seek substitutes. 


The industry was also becom- 
ing increasingly aware that more 
sweeping annual changes make 
for more sales. Engineers started 
looking for ways to make revisions 
less costly. 

General Motors Corp. began 
making prototype dies in its own 
shops. Ford Motor Co. switched 
from hammer forms to prototype 
dies in 1951. Chrysler didn’t get 
into the act until ’57 cars were 
being engineered. Since then, the 
prototype business has zoomed. 

Sample—Richard Bros. Die & 
Prototype Div. (Allied Products 
Corp.), Hillsdale, Mich., estimates 
its share of the prototype business 
for the auto industry has increased 
400 per cent since 1951. 

William J. Esdale, manager of 
the division, points out that proto- 
type dies cost as much or more 
than tooling for handmade parts, 


but the parts will cost less on a 
per piece basis. 


“Tf you’re making six pieces and 
have no need for stress analysis 
or test results, it might be less 
cestly to do it by hand, but if 
you want 15 or more, some type 
of die almost always is a must,” 
he says. 


That’s important today because 
automakers no longer build half a 
dozen prototypes just to see how 
they look. The companies may 
turn out 100 cars for test and de- 
sign purposes. 


Quality — Such preliminary 
checks cut down on the amount 
of time and money involved in 
correcting mistakes on pilot runs 
and even after production starts. 
So prototype cars must be built 
to accurate specifications. Hand- 
made parts aren’t too satisfactory 


because each piece is slightly dif- 
ferent from the next. 

One of the car companies figures 
it has spent around $42,000 in 
prototype tools for a 1958 front 
fender. Says a divisional tool en- 
gineer: ‘‘We used zinc-alloy dies 
and trimmed the parts by hand. 
If we had done the whole job on 
hammer forms, our tooling might 
have cost us half as much, but we 
couldn’t have built all the parts 
we needed in time to do us any 
good.” 

Quantity—Mr. Esdale agrees: 
“Under a handmade part program, 
it might take four to six weeks 
to produce a satisfactory hammer 
form for a floor pan, and parts 
would come off at the rate of one 
or two a week. Using prototype 
dies, the first floor pan might 
not be available for 10 or 11 weeks, 
but after that other parts would 
follow at a rate of five to eight 
a week.” 

Ability to turn out quality parts 
in a relatively short time is a basic 
criterion in prototype work where 
last-minute changes are the rule. 

Types—Mr. Esdale adds_ that 
many persons confuse plastic, plas- 
tic faced, and zinc alloy dies. 
Plain plastic (epoxy) doesn’t hold 


The close fit between parts of this prototype truck front end shows the quality 
achieved in using zinc-alloy-plastic dies 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright, and its use in any form without permission is prohibited.) 
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Motor Wheel Corp. Uses Vertical Storage Units 
This spiral-shaped bin holds 1000 wheel rims which are top loaded and gravity 


fed to the production line through overhead conveyors. 


The unit is in Motor 


Wheel Corp.’s 85,000 sq-ft Newark, Del., plant 


up for draw dies, say the auto 
firms. 


Most prototype work calls for 
zinc-alloy base dies with a plastic 
face. They commonly are used 
for making 80 to 100 parts, such 
as hoods, fenders, and door panels. 
Plastic faced dies seem to work 
well with sheet steels up to 0.045 
in. thick. For heavier gage parts 
like front pillars and bumpers, 
zinc-alloy dies hold up better. 


Zinc-alloy dies also are being 
used more for short production 
runs of around 15,000 pieces—al- 
though even here it often is 
cheaper to use iron dies. Chrysler 
was producing Imperial roofs on 
zinc-alloy dies but scrapped them 
when Imperial production sky- 
rocketed from 5500 to more than 
30,000 units annually. 

Using .a zinc-alloy die punch 
with an iron binder ring, Rich- 
ard Bros. is producing 14-ft hearse 
roofs. Die life is running 10,000 
to 12,000 pieces over three years. 


The industry is investigating the 
possibility of getting slightly 
longer die life by using Gmoodie, 
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a zinc-base alloy developed by GM 
(STEEL, May 20, p. 156). 


6 Million Sales Likely 


Automobile sales will be about 
6 million units this year and should 
be about the same in 1958, says 
J. O. Wright, Ford Motor Co., vice 
president and general manager of 
the Ford Div. 

Here’s how production shapes up 
through November: 


Usa Cars 
(Thousands ) 
TNL D6 
GM Pe SINS, 2,782 
Ford 1,739 1,481 
Chrysler 1,148 760 
AMC 100 94 
S-P 69 81 
Totals 5,081 5,198 
Wass irucks 
(Thousands ) 
BS D6 
GM 389 413 
Ford 313 279 
Dodge 71 83 
Studebaker 9 Uy 
Totals 782 787 


Sales Ease—Sales seem to be 
falling slightly behind as the in- 
troductory rush of new business 
eases off. 

The daily selling rate for the 
second ten days of November ran 
17,000, compared with 18,000 for 
Nov. 1-10. In the second ten-day 
stretch a year ago, 19,600 cars 
were peddled daily. 

Only about 118,000 to 120,000 of 
the ’57 models still have to be sold 
by the end of the year; so much 
of the slump apparently is coming 
from ’58s. Partly as a result of 
this, some divisions are scheduling 
production cutbacks for January. 
As STEEL goes to press, Ford and 
Buick divisions are reported to 
have cut January output schedules 
around 22 per cent. Oldsmobile 
also is down an unspecified number 
of cars for January output. GM’s 
Detroit Transmission Div. report- 
edly has knocked 30 per cent off 
its purchasing commitments for 
January and February on certain 
steel items. 

Even though January may be 
slower than anticipated, the indus- 
try stili is not pessimistic about 
next year. Mr. Wright points out 
consumer buying power is up 0.5 
per cent from what it was a year 
ago. This, plus easier credit, is 
expected to keep 1958 sales around 
the 6-million mark. 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 


1957 1956 
January .... 642,089 612,078 
February ... 571,098 555,596 
March ...... 578,826 575,260 
HAY IL 5 eye eet 549,239 547,619 
May . 581,865 471,675 
June .. 500,271 430,373 
UL yee eee 495,629 448,876 
August ..... 524,354 402,575 
September .. 274,265 190,716 
October . 827,362 389,079 . 
November .. 578,601 580,803 


11 Mo. Total 5,573,099 5,204,650 


December 597,226 
Total 5,802,808 
Week Ended 1957 1956 
Nov. 9 . 136,742 132,087 
Nov. 16 .... 141,902 135,641 
Nov. 23 .... 151,846 118,949 
NovacO ae elt44705 159,976 
Dec. 7 .. 148,064+ 167,576 
Dec. 14 . 148,000* 158,431 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
7Preliminary. *Estimated by STEEL. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


200 


yi i 
NDUCTIC 1987 as 
. ; 1956 
i 160 
947-1949=100 
140 
149* 
ax as 120 
140 
0 100 
AGO 151 
Based upon and weighted as follows: 
AR Steel Output, 35%; Electric Power Output, 32%; 
O 168 Freight Car Loadings, 22%; Auto Assemblies, 11% 


*Week ended Dec. 7. 
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Businessmen Optimistic Despite Downturn 


MOST businessmen aren’t letting 
the current decline get them down. 
The results of several recent sur- 
veys on expectations for 1958 show 
they have confidence in the short 
term outlook. They think sales, 
new orders, and profits are going 
to be as good next year as they 
are this year—perhaps a bit bet- 
ter. 

Executives Speak—Dun & Brad- 
street Inc., New York, polled 1627 
executives in a broad selection of 
businesses and found that 59 per 
cent expect sales to increase next 
year. Thirty-two per cent think 
there will be no change. Manufac- 
turers were slightly more optimis- 
tic than nonmanufacturers. 

Profitwise, 37 per cent said 
things will be better in 1958 
against 44 who thought earnings 
would level off. More than half 
(57 per cent) of the executives ex- 
pect new orders to outpace 1957’s. 
Only 9 per cent expect a decrease, 
and the remainder see more side- 
wise movement. 

Half of those replying say they 
expect no change in the level of 
inventories, with the remainder 
split almost even for increases or 
decreases. Nearly three-fourths 
expect employment to remain un- 
changed during 1958. 

D&B points out that the re- 
spondents were a good bit surer of 
the future of their companies than 
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they were of the nation’s economy. 
D&B also hints that the views ex- 
pressed at the time of the survey 
may not be valid today because of 
“subsequent events.” 

Credit Men Agree—Almost the 
same percentage of respondents in 
a survey of credit managers agree 
that sales will improve next year. 


Henry H. Heimann, executive vice 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, says that 60 
out of 100 members representing 
25 industries expressed their con- 
fidence in improved business con- 
ditions in 1958. Another 20 be- 
lieve the present level will prevail. 
The remaining 20, mostly in met- 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 

Steel Ingot Production (1000 net tons)?. . 
Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr) . 
Bituminous Coal Output (1000 tons) 
Petroleum Production (daily avg—1000 bbl) 
Construction Volume (HNR—millions) .... 
Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) 


TRADE 

Freight Car Loadings (1000 cars) Sidla.n 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) .... 
Currency in Circulation (millions) 3 

Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)§ 


FINANCE 

Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, Sepa 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) ae eae 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) ... 

Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares). 
Loans and Investments (billions)4. 335 one; 
U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions)¢. . 


PRICES 

STEEL’s Finished Steel Price Index5........ 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index® 

All Commodities’? .. sae 
Commodities Other Than Farm & Foods’. 


*Dates on request. ?Preliminary. 
2,461,893. %Federal Reserve Board. 
100. 1936-1939—100. 


sWeekly capacities, 
4Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
7TBureau of Labor Statistics Index, 


LATEST 
PERIOD* 


1,777 
12,2001 
8,0951 
6,8001 
$201.0 
170,9541 


6201 
235 
$31,666 
—20% 


$22,099 
$274.8 
$28.5 
11,077 
$86.1 
$25.0 


239.15 
206.5 
117.8 
125.6 


net tons: 


1957, 


1,831 
11,613 
9,320 
6,829 
$378.7 
142,242 


554 

308 
$31,431 
+4% 


$23,600 
$273.8 
$20.7 
12,316 
$86.3 
$24.9 


239.15 
205.7 
117.8 
125.6 


1947-1949—100. 


2,559,490; 
61935-1939 


2,522 
12,047 
10,869 

7,353 
$323.3 

202,290 


738 
254 
$31,450 


$23,795 
$276.6 
$38.2 
11,989 
$86.2 
$26.1 


225.92 
255.0 
116.0 
124.5 


1956, 
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MACHINE TOOL ORDERS 


IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT ORDERS 


1947.49 — 100 


TO 
FIND 
THE MAN 


(Thousands of dollars) ip 


O rders Shipments | 
Y U NEED noe pect nee ahi aeaoce 1957 1956 | 
is ws estes ee ay Jan. 63,250 109,550 76,550 54,600 | 
Henge we nooo 04 Feb. 58,200 81,300 77,700 64,600 | 
ee Gy ae aly = Oe Mar. 58,900 89,500 89,100 74,150 | 
aD TU eee eee Apr. 51,300 79,300 87,800 71,800 | 
ae hee Bs Bore May 41,400 87,100 76,500 76,800 _ 
AEE Sot TEI8 pcan ae June 43,100 61,850 82,950 76,250 | 
H July -.---- 98.6 110.3 213.4 July 55,500 61,900 58,700 65,150 — 
Place an advertise- AUB. ..+--- 231.3 188.3 134.0 Aug. 44,500 87,500 63,200 75,100 | 
Sept 113.9 114.7 156.7 Sept. 28,800 78,450 64,750 71,100 | 
Oct 122.2 108.6 Oct. 27,850* 66,100 60,900* 89,750 
Noy 121.0 154.4 Nov: caus 64.250 81,700 
Dees ieee as 115.6 183.9 Dec 57,200 fe poe 85,150 | 
t in the “Hel ne 3°20 ce ae 
Ces ee e Soe BNE. oe gree EY 50:0 Totals ..... 924,000 ..... 886,150 
Foundry Equipment Mfrs. Assn. «Preliminary. | 
Charts copyright, 1957, STEEL. National Machine Tool Builders’ Assn. y 
41 i 
Wanted columns 
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of STEEL’s classified 


Your adver- 


pages. 
tisement will reach the 
qualified men you 
need, because STEEL 
is addressed to high- 


ly-trained men in all 


phases of metalwork- 


ing 


STEEL 


Metalworking Weekly 


alworking and public utilities, look 
for a downturn. 


Seventy-five per cent of the re- 
spondents say profits next year 
will be equal to or better than this 
year’s. But only 3 per cent feel 
their companies will increase divi- 
dends in 1958. 


Managers Go Along — Prelim- 
inary results of STEEL’s annual 
survey of plant managers (to be 
reported in detail in the Jan. 6 
issue) tend to substantiate those 
findings. In view of the marked 
softness in many areas of metal- 
working, such optimism is surpris- 
ing. But these men have never 
been wrong in the direction of 
their forecasting in the history of 
the survey. 


GAMA Officer Sees Gain 


Many appliance manufacturers 
feel that next year will see a rise 
in residential construction and re- 
pairs, with correspondingly good 
sales of their wares. Clifford V. 
Coons, executive vice president of 
Rheem Mfg. Co., New York, and 
president of the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association, esti- 
mates that at least 15.6 per cent 
of the $32 billion outlay in hous- 
ing will be spent on_ kitchen, 


laundry, and heating equipment. 
That would amount to a market 
worth about $5 billion. (The pro- 
jected housing market consists of 
1.1 miliion starts, valued at $17 
billion, and repairs and improve- 
ments worth $15 billion.) 

The GAMA official predicts that 
installations of gas dryers, incin- 
erators, and year-round air condi- 
tioning systems will hit new highs 
next year. 


Production Index Falters 


A glance at STEEL’s industrial 
production index injects a note of 
caution into such optimistic short 
term forecasts. The preliminary 
reading of 149 (1947-49—100) for 
the week ended Dec. 7 is a far cry 
from the record 168 posted in early 
December of last year. The only 
element in the composite which is 
still riding above year-ago levels 
is the output of electricity. 

Steel production is running as 
much as 745,000 net tons a week 
behind last year’s pace; auto as- 
semblies are being cut back to 
keep more in line with discourag- 
ing sales; rail freight carloadings 
are more than 100,000 cars a week 
under the corresponding 1957 level. 


Despite such relative weakness- 
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GEAR SALES INDEX 


1947-49 = 100 


1957 1956 1955 
Cat, ™ aban 259.3 245.5 140.9 
CDS ersictanrs 239.5 256.2 148.5 
Mar. 262.4 276.5 172.8 
Apr. 221.7 264.7 179.8 
May 263.2 275.6 205.2 
SUNS GS. sea) es6 215.9 245.4 193.5 
July 211.4 286.7 201.7 
Aug. 225.8 219.5 217.6 
Sept. 174.9 230.5 246.5 
Oct. 207.0 299.8 227.6 
NOV sgeeeno crete nee 216.2 210.4 
SCC ne sais Mies 235.7 245.5 
Avg 254.4 198.3 


American Gear Mfrs. Assn. 


es, this will still be the third best 
December in the nation’s history 
from an over-all viewpoint. 


New Orders Slide Again 


Sales of durable goods shrank in 
October for the third month ina 
row, reports the Department of 
Commerce. While the totai of 
$13.9 billion (seasonally adjusted) 
was the lowest monthly figure so 
far in 1957, it is interesting to note 
that this was exceeded by only 
three months—October through 
December—in 1956. 

Of more importance to future 
business prospects is the continu- 
ing decline in durable goods new 
orders to a 33-month low of $12.4 
billion. If the optimism of the 
businessmen is to materialize, a 
pickup in new orders should make 
an appearance early in the first 
half of next year. 


Employment Lacks Spark 


Employment continues to show 
little spark for this time of year, 
although a purely seasonal up- 
trend may be noted as Christmas 
approaches. It will disappear after 
the holidays, with the possibility 
that cutbacks will be a little more 
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SCREW MACHINE PRODUCT ORDERS 


AVERAGE SHIPMENTS 1946-49 = 100 


Via: MEAS IME] JU A SOS INT 0 
New Orders Shipments 
1957 1956 1957 1956 
JAN tess elt «208 206 216 
HN ogdiga a) elsil 207 185 214 
Marana Sb 8 224 197 215 
Apr) cers. 18S 184 193 199 
INIER Sooo alas 165 192 178 
June ..... 166 154 173 178 
DULY ae. LSS 142 139 137 
AUSS Gaus. 147 170 17372 
Septe Shes ie t 143 168 164 
Oct eran St 213 184 202 
ISON) Sao te, aoe 175 ene 180 
DCCh gece yay Cais 167 aaa 167 
AVI susie tte as vie 179 sae 186 


National Screw Machine Products Assn. 


than seasonal, according to the bi- 
monthly area labor report of the 
Department of Labor. 

The report shows that three- 
fifths of the 149 major areas sur- 
veyed experienced small to mod- 
erate unemployment increases dur- 
ing the fall. The most significant 
layoffs centered in the aircraft in- 
dustry. 

Factory employment in the four- 
county Pittsburgh area decreased 
about 4400 during October, mostly 
because of production losses in pri- 
mary metal plants. 

In marked contrast is the an- 
nouncement from International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, that em- 
ployment in its manufacturing and 
raw material operations increased 
more than 1000 in November. The 
company expects the trend to con- 
tinue through December. 


Bellwether Industry Up 


Shipments and new orders of 
screw machine products moved up- 
ward in the fall (see table above), 
reports the National Screw Ma- 
chine Products Association. 
Through October, the monthly av- 
erage for orders was 176 compared 
with 179 for all of 1957. Ship- 
ments averaged 181 against 186 in 
1956. 


pushes safety 
records up— 
pulls chain 


costs 


down! 


GAMMA RAY 
QUALITY 
CONTROL! 


X-Ray type testing of 
master, joiner and end 
links assures safe, 
trouble-free welds. 


ne 


EXCLUSIVE 
PATENTED 
TAYCO HOOKS! 


|-Beam type design... 
alloy steel construction 
and unique recessed 
grip mean extra safety! 


CONTROLLED 
ATMOSPHERE 
HEAT-TREATING 


on all popular sizes 
provides uniformity 
throughout the sling 
chain assembly. 


REGISTERED! You get a certificate of test 
with every TM Alloy Chain. It bears the chain's 
guarantee... proof test... serial number. 


Alleviate the squeeze on profits and 
tighten your grip on safety—switch 
to ITM Alloy Steel Chain. Gamma 
Ray Quality Control ...Controlled 
Atmosphere Heat-Treating ... pat- 
ented Tayco Hooks make it Triple- 
Safe! Never requires annealing! 
Tough—withstands abrasion, shock, 
grain-growth and work-hardness. 
Getall/the facts! 


Contact your nearest Distributor or write 
S. G. TAYLOR CHAIN CO., INC. 


Plants: Box 509, Hammond, Indiana 
3505 Smallman St., Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


Chain rs our pectalty, not our sideline! 


Taytor Mave 


A GREAT NAME IN 


e 
SINCE 1873 
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lf you're producing 
name plates like these... 
(or a similar item) 


And you want a full 
inventory of coiled aluminum 
Sheet stock to draw on... 


Be sure of fast delivery— | 
and fabrication service. The Finest Products 


Made with Aluminum 


Ca | | you if are made with 
REYNOLDS G23 ALUMINUM 


REYNOLDS DISTRIBUTOR sia 


Look under “Aluminum” in the classified 
phone book for your Reynolds Distributor 
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MEN OF INDUSTRY 


PAUL H. SETZLER 
Babcock & Wilcox v. p. 


Paul H. Setzler was elected a vice 
president of Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
in charge of the manufacturing de- 
partment at the boiler division, 
Barberton, Ohio. William J. 
Thomas, vice president - general 
manager, tubular products. di- 
vision, Beaver Falls, Pa., was 
placed in full charge of the di- 
vision following resignation of Ed- 
ward A. Livingstone. Robert P. 
Stuntz was made assistant sales 
manager, refractories division, New 
York. 


J. R. Barefoot was elected presi- 
dent, Federal Machine & Welder 
Co., Warren, Ohio. He succeeds 
A. S. Blagden, who fills the new 
post of chairman, continuing as 
chief executive officer. Mr. Bare- 
foot was made vice president in 
1952. 


Zeke R. Smith, chief engineer, was 
elected vice president, Potter & 
Brumfield Inc., Princeton, Ind., and 
named director of engineering. 


Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa., 
promoted Henry G. Evans to gen- 
eral manager of operations. He 
was general works manager, 
Roemer Works, Farrell, Pa., and 
is succeeded by William A. Horn- 
ing. A. G. Neese, manager of 
stainless and alloy sales, and 
Charles W. Diven Jr., Philadelphia 
district sales manager, were pro- 
moted to assistant general sales 
managers for the corporation. 


Norman E. Bourne was made as- 
sistant to general superintendent, 
South Works, U. S. Steel Corp., 
Chicago. 
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J. R. BAREFOOT 
Federal Machine president 


Eugene P. Cunningham was elect- 
ed vice president-sales and admin- 
istration for Clearing Machine 
Corp., Chicago, division of U. S. 
Industries Inc. He was vice pres- 
ident-sales. He now assumes ad- 
ditional administrative duties in 
Clearing’s diversification program. 


L. W. Darling was made general 
sales manager, Davey Compressor 
Co., Kent, Ohio. He retains the 
post of assistant vice president. 


Charles J. Petry was made assist- 
ant to the chairman of Acme Steel 
Co., Chicago. He will co-ordinate 
and expedite construction of new 
steelmaking facilities. He was di- 
vision superintendent at the Wor- 
cester, Mass., plant of American 
Steel & Wire Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 


Rudolph F. Hanson was named as- 
sistant to the director of sales, ma- 
terial handling equipment, Inger- 
soll Kalamazoo Div., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Borg-Warner Corp. 


Howard E. Ewell was named gen- 
eral superintendent of foundry, 
machine shop, and plant mainte- 
nance operations at Worthington 
Corp.’s compressor and engine di- 
vision, Buffalo. 


James R. Strother was made as- 
sistant sales manager, industrial 
hose products, Flexonics Corp., 
Maywood, Ill. 


Harvey O. Oberg was made hy- 
draulics division manager, Wyle 
Laboratories, El Segundo, Calif. 
He was with North American 
Aviation Ince. 


EUGENE P. CUNNINGHAM 
Clearing Machine v. p. 


WALTER W. GOEHRING 
Stokes manager-mfg. 


Walter W. Goehring was appoint- 
ed manager of the manufacturing 
department, F. J. Stokes Corp., 
Philadelphia. He was manufactur- 
ing manager, can division, Crown 
Cork & Seal Co. Inc. Before that, 
he was general factory manager, 
SKF Industries Inc. 


Louis W. Falk was elected execu- 
tive vice president, Falk Corp., 
Milwaukee, to succeed his brother, 
Harold F. Falk, recently elected 
president. Louis Falk was vice 
president-manufacturing. 


Tad Stanwick was elected: a vice 
president of Cleveland Pneumatic 
Tool Co., Cleveland. He was for- 
merly vice president of American 
Machine & Foundry Co. 


August Gorske Jr. was appointed 
sales manager, Great Lakes Screw 
Corp., Chicago. 


Joseph DeSanto was made man- 
ager of welding sales, Chicago sec- 
tion, Champion Rivet Co. 


Charles J. Lause Jr. was made di- 


rector of commercial research, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 


Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., integrated into a refrac- 
tories division its Stupakoff Div. 
at Latrobe, Pa.; Globar Div., Niag- 
ara Falls; and refractories di- 
vision, Perth Amboy, N. J. Boyd 
M. Johnson, vice president, was 
named general manager of the new 
refractories division. Robert A. 
Barr was made assistant general 
manager-sales; A. L. Leo-Wolf, as- 
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WILLIAM J. McGRAW 


WALTER G. MITCHELL 


newly created posts at Thor Power Tool 


sistant general manager-operations. 


Thor Power Tool Co., Chicago, ap- 
pointed William J. McGraw general 
sales manager, with headquarters 
in the Aurora, Ill., Works admin- 
istration building; Walter G. 
Mitchell, general manager of prod- 
uct development, with headquar- 
ters in the Prudential Plaza office 
in Chicago; Milton E. Slater, sales 
manager, farm and ranch division, 
Marengo, Ill. 


William B. Russell, carbon plant 
superintendent at the Massena, 
N. Y., operations of Aluminum Co. 
of America, was made production 
manager of the smelting works. 
He succeeds E. T. Wagar, recently 
named smelting works manager. 


Paul Zoffman was appointed tech- 
nical director, Sam Tour & Co. Inc., 
and its affiliate, American Stand- 
ards Testing Bureau Inc., New 
York, 


At Chrysler Corp.’s stamping di- 
vision, Detroit, William G. Martin 
was named divisional industrial 
engineer; Charles C. Mezey, plant 
manager of the Nine Mile press 
plant. 


William H. Mutschler was made 
chief engineer, Pittsburgh Works, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., to suc- 
ceed W. M. Terry Jr., recently 
named director of engineering co- 
ordination, industries group. C. R. 
Burnett succeeds E. H. Baxa as en- 
gineer in charge of pyro-process- 
ing machinery. 


Edward W. Haskell was made dis- 
trict manager for the west central 
region, Lamson Mobilift Corp. He 
is at Chicago. 
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Leonard V. Klaybor was made 
product manager, tool steel sales, 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. He was chief research 
metallurgist, tool and die steels, at 
the Dunkirk, N. Y., Works. Pau! 
R. Borneman, former supervising 
research metallurgist, succeeds 
him. 


Alfred Augustine was named direc- 
tor of engineering; Edward A. 
Siemon, chief engineer; C. R. Wilt 
Jr., assistant chief engineer of 
Loftus Engineering Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. 


P. M. Christensen fills the new post 
of co-ordinator of engineering, 
Federal Pacific Electric Co., New- 
EhAie ING, dis 


Walter A. Nikazy was elected gen- 


LEONARD V. KLAYBOR 
Allegheny Ludlum appointments 


PAUL R. BORNEMAN 


eral manager, Haughton Elevator 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, and a vice presi- 
dent of the parent company, To- 
ledo Scale Corp. John A. Brubak- 
er, president of Haughton, has re- 
tired. 


Raymond LaFrance was named 
vice president and treasurer, Gen- 
eral Sheet Stee! Co., Cleveland. He 
was vice president-manufacturing 
at S. K. Wellman Co. 


C. W. Hanna was made Chicago re- 
gional manager, industrial division, 
Gould - National Batteries Inc., 
Trenton, N. J. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, appointed new assist- 
ant general superintendents. They 
are: Robert H. Frushour, steel 
plant and Struthers Works; Jack 


J. E. WORKMAN 


HOWARD M. GIVENS 


W. G. DAHL 


executive promotions af Latrobe Steel 


J. E. Workman was elected execu- 
tive vice president, Latrobe Steel 
Co., Latrobe, Pa. Howard M. 
Givens was named vice president- 
sales; W. G. Dahl, general sales 
manager. Mr. Workman, former 


vice president-sales, fills a newly 
created post. Mr. Givens was 
southern regional manager in 
Miami, Fla. Mr. Dahl was eastern 


regional sales manager, Hartford, 
Conn. 
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OE MPDT NOBDDN YMA PALES AOU UILS ALAC LLIOLO CLLALE 
one hole-—drill, bore, face or tap—it may well be a 
“Natco Natural.’’ Your standard Natco will produce 


Cost-C utting Ways substantial savings in a surprising number of situations, 

Wotan. Use even 1n small job-shop Iots! Call in your nearby 
Natco field engineer; he’ll tell you in short order 

Standard Multi- Spindle Natcos whether you’ve got a “‘Natco Natural’ there. 


NOW...Set up quickly with a twist 
of the wrist 


cycles 
positions 


combinations 


The five-position table mounted on a 
Natco H-6 adjustable spindle machine 
equipped with selector control panel 
makes it possible for the operator to 
pre-set over 100 machining combina- 
tions. Thus the capacity of the ma- 


j 
i 
4 
| 


chine is greatly increased in number 
of holes, in complexity of hole pat- 
terns, and in variety of machining 
operations. Machine investment is 
kept at a minimum for the volume of 
work produced. 


DEPTHS OF FEED 
FEED RATES 


MOTOR SPEEDS 


STRAIGHT- LINE 
INDEX TABLE INDIVIDUAL SPINDLE 


SPEEDS PLUS NEUTRAL 
COMBINED 


WITH 
PRE-SET 
CYCLE 
SELECTOR 


Standard multi-spindle Natcos range from J hp, 1 0-spindle machines to 50 hp machines with up to 72 spindles. Spin- 
dles in standard Natcos are driven through universal joints and located by either adjustable arms of bored slip plates. 


Richmond, Indiana 


Multi-spindle drilling, boring, facing & tapping machines. Special machines forautomatic production, 


Detroit, New York, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Los Angeles; distributors in other cities, 


Call Natco Offices in Chicago, 


JOSEPH F. DEGEN 
Weston v. p.-mfg. 


EDWARD H. FISHER 
Tube Reducing president 


JOHN C. BIGHAM JR. 
Universal-Cyclops post 


ROBERT C. CARSON 
Federal-Mogal purchasing dir. 


F. Major, flat rolled and tubular 
products; James W. Kirkpatrick, 
Brier Hill Works. 


Robert C. Carson was promoted to 
director of purchases, Federal- 
Mogul Div., Federal-Mogul-Bower 
Bearings Inc., Detroit. Formerly 
assistant purchasing director, he 
succeeds E. F. Bauman, recently 
made director of purchasing staff 
activities for the corporation. 


Arthur R. Collins, since 1948 gen- 
eral manager of Stewart-Warner 
Corp.’s South Wind Div., Indianap- 
olis, was elected a vice president 
of the corporation. He continues 
as general manager of the South 
Wind Div. 


Downingtown Iron Works Inc. 
named Donald F. Baumler man- 
ager of its new Buffalo district 
sales office. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 
Louis, elected J. J. Sieber vice pres- 
ident-sales. He is succeeded as 
sales manager by K. B. Britt. 
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ARTHUR R. COLLINS 
Stewart-Warner v.p. 


M. W. HARTMAN 
Darling Valve div. pos? 


M. W. Hartman was named sales 
manager, Darcova Div., Darling 
Valve & Mfg. Co., Williamsport, 
Pa., a new post. He was a district 
sales engineer with the company in 
the midwest area. 


Lewis H. Warheit was made works 
manager, Butler, Pa., freight car 
plant, Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Co. He succeeds Harry S. Hagan, 
retired. 


C. Frederick Crow was made man- 
ager of the Bristol, Conn., plant, 
New Departure Div., General Mo- 
tors Corp. He succeeds Robert H. 
Wilkie, now on _ special assign- 
ments. 


Charles S. Tennant was named 
manager of Ford Motor Co.’s Cleve- 
land engine plant No. 1. He re- 
places H. D. Rowe, resigned. Clin- 
ton D. York succeeds Mr. Tennant 
as manager of the Lima, Ohio, en- 
gine plant. 


John J. Bricker was elected vice 
president of International Business 
Machines Corp., New York. 


Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corp., Newark, N. J., subsidiary of 
Daystrom Inc., appointed Joseph 
F. Degen to its executive group as 
vice president-manufacturing. He 
was manufacturing superintendent 
at the Poughkeepsie, N. Y., plant, 
International Business Machines 
Corp. 


Edward H. Fisher was _ elected 
president, Tube Reducing Corp., 
Wallington, N. J. He had been 
with Oliver Corp. as vice president 
and manager of its special prod- 
ucts division, and previously was 
executive vice president of A. B. 
Farquhar Co. before it was ac- 
quired by Oliver in 1952. 


John C. Bigham Jr. was made man- 
ager of stainless strip sales, Uni- 
versal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridge- 
ville, Pa. He was manager-stain- 
less steel sales at Superior Steel 
Corp. 


G. J. Landstrom, financial vice 
president - treasurer, Sundstrand 
Machine Tool Co., Rockford, IIl., 
was elected financial vice president- 
secretary, assuming the secretarial 
post held by his late brother, Ed- 
gar Landstrom. James W. Ething- 
ton, assistant treasurer-controller, 
is now treasurer-controller. 


John A. Bader was named district 
manager-sales for Republic Steel 
Corp.’s culvert division at Ham- 
mond, Ind. 


William F. Gates, director of pur- 
chases, Black, Sivalls & Bryson 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo., was elect- 
ed purchasing vice president. 


OB DT U AIRILE San 


Harold C. Lee, 56, a purchasing 
agent in General Electric Co.’s 
foundry division, Erie, Pa., died 
Nov. 27. 


Charles H. Hays Jr., 57, president 
and general manager, Eureka 
Electrical Products Co., North 
East, Pa., died Nov. 27 in Florida. 


Ralph E. MacDonald, retired man- 
ager, Pittsburgh sales office, North 
American Refractories Co., died 
Nov. 24. 


Percy H. Freedman, 57, president 


and treasurer, Commercial Metals 
Co. Inc., Buffalo, died Dec. 2. 
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To Study Castings 


Chance Vought gets Air Force 
contract to develop castings for 
future supersonic planes 


RESEARCH is being intensified to 
develop processes of casting high 
strength steels in the complex 
shapes required by the aircraft in- 
dustry and capable of withstand- 
ing extremely high temperatures. 

Chance Vought Aircraft Inc., 
Dallas, has been awarded a $1,- 
093,854 Air Force contract to do 
this work. Most of the steel cast- 
ings in today’s supersonic aircraft 
are used at temperatures of about 
275° F. With the projected in- 
crease in speeds of tomorrow’s 
planes into ranges from 1500 mph 
to 2300 mph, metals used in them 
must withstand temperatures up 
to 1000° F. 


Contract Provisions — John K. 
Dietz, Vought structures materials 
engineer, will be project engineer 
for the contract. It covers five 
phases: 

1. To select three foundries to 
do development work on aircraft 
parts designed by Vought. 

2. To select, through laboratory 
tests, steel alloys capable of being 


_stressed to 180,000-220,000 psi and 


work out ways to make them cast- 
able. One of the final goals will 
be to produce usable castings ca- 
pable of developing tensile strength 
from 260,000 to 300,000 psi. 

3. To design parts to be cast for 
Vought. Changes in design may 
be called for after preliminary 
castings are made, 

4, Trial production of a con- 
toured part in larger lots to see if 
it is producible in quantity. 

5. To pilot production of select- 
ed castings in quantities sufficient 
to establish consistent results. 

Development data obtained will 
be made available to all foundries 
making castings for military air- 
craft. 

Manufactured parts made by 
casting, where they can be substi- 
tuted for parts made by other 
methods, will effect considerable 
dollar savings for aircraft com- 
panies. A comparable part pro- 
duced by casting may cost as little 
as one-tenth as much as the part 
fabricated by more time-consum- 
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ing methods, says the Air Mate- 
riel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. 


Opens Jobbing Foundry 


Pennsylvania Malleable Iron 
Corp. is operating its new malie- 
able iron foundry in Landisville, 
Pa. The plant duplicates facilities 
of the firm’s main plant in Lan- 
caster, Pa. A third plant, the com- 
pany’s Hardware Div. in Lancaster, 
has been in operation for a num- 
ber of years. Operations at the 
new plant are directed by T. M. 
Blank, vice president and manager 
of manufacturing. C. P. Speitel 
Jr., assistant secretary of the cor- 
poration, is assistant plant man- 
ager; Ralph E. Getz is plant man- 
ager. 


Chase Brass Sells Unit 


Chase Brass & Copper Co., Wa- 
terbury, Conn., sold the Cold Head- 
ing Dept. of the Waterbury Mfg. 
Co. Div. to Connecticut Screw & 
Rivet Co., Waterbury, and its af- 
filiate company, Anchor Fastener 
Ine. 


$515,000 Convair Machine Produces Mighty Stretch 


Adds Metallurgical Lab 


Wallingford Steel Co., Walling- 
ford, Conn., has added a metallur- 
gical laboratory to its quality con- 
trol facilities. The laboratory con- 
tains a library, conference room, 
and these sections: Metallographic, 
analytical, and special testing. The 
firm also announced the purchase 
of a second Sendzimir mill and ad- 
ditional bright anneal equipment. 


Aetna Steel Expands 


Production capacity of the Potts- 
ville, Pa., plant of Aetna Steel 
Products Corp.’s Door & Door 
Frame Div. has been increased by 
30 per cent. The Hollow Metal 
Div. gained 250,000 sq ft of space 
when the manufacture of movable 
partitions was moved to a new ad- 
dition. Plant capacity was also 
bolstered by the installation of new 
multiple punch presses, shears, 
power brakes, and additional auto- 
mation. Production lines have 


been rearranged and material han- 
dling procedures speeded up by 


(Please turn to Page 90) 


This radial draw former has been installed at the San Diego, Calif., plant of 


Convair Div., General Dynamics Corp. 


parts for Convair 880 jet transports. 


The machine turns out large structural 
Built by Cyril Bath Co., Solon, Ohio, it 


has a 150-in. diameter rotary worktable, a 75-ton capacity tension ram, and a 


35-ton compression ram. 


It weighs 87 tons, is 75 ft long, 30 ft wide, and 12 ft 


high. It is shown stretching into shape a heavy H-beam to produce a fuselage 


belt frame used at points where the aircraft's wing attaches. 
makes possible design of such parts with fewer components. 


The machine 
This produces 


more strength for less weight in the airplane 
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Each unloader can take out 18 tons of ore 


every 45 seconds. 


Unloaders handle vessels on both sides of 
finger-type pier. 


5S dreedicockicofinicherckeedenatmalaaiil : 
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Twin belt conveyers, 48" wide and 1080 feet long move 


Each unloader has movable hopper to transfer ore to 
ore at 600 fret a minute to a carloading house. 


belt conveyers or direct to railroad cars on prer. 


After exact weighing, ore is loaded into thoroughly 


Electronic weighing, accurate to the pound, is 
flushed out cars. 


recorded on printed cards. 
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Unloaders are “slewing jib” type. 190-ton gondola 
moves back and forth on trolley and rotates 
in full circle. 


Chesapeake and Ohio’s new bulk cargo unload- 
ing facility at Newport News on Hampton 
Roads, Virginia, is now giving ore importers and 
ship operators the finest service on the Atlantic 
coast. Its 1191-foot pier accommodates the 
largest ore carriers afloat. Three mobile un- 
loaders, operating with unprecedented flexibil- 
ity and speed, work two ships simultaneously 
or three holds of a single large ship and handle 
two types of ore at the same time. Various sizes 
of buckets, changeable in less than five minutes, 
are available for different types of ore and 
vessel. In a matter of minutes, ore carried on 


twin belt conveyors is loaded, after electronic 


For greater efficiency, light weight buckets use mechanical principle 
to dig ore on a plane instead of “trenching” back and forth, and 
clean out holds without auxiliary equipment aboard ship. 


weighing, into open top cars for swift Chesa- 


peake and Ohio rail movement inland. 


Ship operators like the quick access to the 


new C&O pier at Newport News and the faster 


turn-around. Ore importers like C&O’s ready 


car supply and prompt delivery of their cargoes. 


* * * 


Chesapeake and Ohio’s World Commerce 
Department assists exporters, importers, for- 
warding agents, steamship operators on all 
matters relating to rail and ocean shipping of 


import ores and other overseas and intercoastal 


cargoes. 


Write for illustrated folder showing in detail the operation and 


advantages of C&O's new bulk cargo unloading facility. 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


Railway 


WORLD COMMERCE DEPARTMENT, NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


World Commerce Dept. Offices: New York 7, N. Y., 233 Broadway « Chicago 4, Ill., 
327 LaSalle Bldg. * Detroit 26, Mich., 525 Lafayette Bldg. ¢ Richmond 10, Va., 


823 East Main St. * Stockholm, Sweden, Kungsgatan 7 
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Concluded from Page 87) 

AT TRAIL FOR OVER 40 YEARS ( 

HOLCROFT ee ae a new conveyor systems and the re- 
Ex : 


vamping of lines. 


Howard Buys Motor Line 


Howard Industries Inc., Racine, 
Wis., purchased Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.’s Universal Motor 
Div., Lima, Ohio. The purchase 
includes all assets of the division 
except the land and building. How- 
ard is moving all machinery and 
equipment from Lima to its plant 
in Racine for installation in a re- 
cently completed 35,000 sq-ft addi- 
tion. 


Lets $2-Million Contract 


Standard Oil Co. of California, 
San Francisco, awarded a $2-mil- 
lion-plus contract to the Fluor 
Corp. Ltd., Los Angeles, to design, 
engineer, and construct a 275,000 
Ib-per-hour steam generating plant 
and attendant facilities at its El 
Segundo, Calif., refinery. Con- 


4é = 9 struction is scheduled to begin Au- 
HOLCROFT delivers the goods gust, 1958, with completion set for 


Furnaces, F.O.B. Detroit 
. . today and yesterday 


March, 1959. 
To Build Lithium Refinery 
Back in ’27, Holcroft, even then a company with many years Quebec Lithium Corp., Montreal, 
of experience to its credit, custom-designed, built and de- Que., plans to build a $3-million re- 
livered the electric, non-metallic heated walking beam fur- fining plant at Rouses Point, N. Y. 
nace shown in the oval above... and at that time it was the | Lithium will be shipped to the 
most advanced, efficient furnace of its type then on the market. plant from the corporation’s mine 
“os at Val d’Or in northwestern Que- 
Today, Holcroft is still “delivering the goods” . . . in the in- bec. The plant is scheduled to be in 


stance illustrated; a radiant-tube heated pusher type gas- full operation by 1959. 
carburizing furnace for automotive transmission parts. In 
the transition from the old to the new, it is worthy of note that Diamonite Installs Kiln 
Holcroft contributed substantially to the application of : 
radiant-tube heating to continuous furnaces and pioneered _Diamonite Products Mfg. Co., di- 
in the development of gas carburizing. The basic principle, in brant of Uni eda aS ie craue 

: Sag Tile Co., Canton, Ohio, has placed 
fact, on which all modern gas- carburizing furnaces operate : i 


: ti 
was disclosed by Holcroft engineers in 1935. tapnal in Reece ae 


The same pioneering spirit is a guiding principle at Holcroft | Plant. The kiln increases Dia- 
today. And when this “spirit” is combined with the experi- monite’s monthly production of 
ence, the research, engineering and manufacturing facilities ae Seo Corarles eb Vase Netal 
that Holcroft offers, you can readily see why it pays to let eee 

Holcroft handle all phases of your heat treat furnace projects. 


May we be of assistance to you? USI Merges Two Divisions 


U. S. Industries Inc., New York, 
has merged its Chicago Steel Tank 
Co. with another USI division, 

HOLCRO FT AND CONPANY Solar Permanent Co., for admin- 
——"' ——> 6545 EPWORTH BOULEVARD e DETROIT 10, MICHIGAN istrative purposes. 


¢ MOLCROFT & COMPANY + 


The divisions 
omen” PRODUCTION HEAT TREAT FURNACES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


now are under the direct super- 


CHICAGO, ILL. © CLEVELAND, OHIO + HARTFORD, CONN. + HOUSTON, TEXAS » PHILA, PA. vision of A. Sternberg, general 
CANADA: Walker Metal Products, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario manager of Solar, who will direct 
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Is the Wean “Flying Press” 


the fastest 
press in 


the world? 


wee 


WE THINK IT Is. While our top speeds 
have stayed around 600 strokes per 
minute on the “flying press,” the size 
of piece is not restricted to washers and 
the like which are made on other high 
speed presses. 


For example, where conventional presses 
rarely can process more than 100 feet 
of metal per minute, the “flying press” 
has performed at speeds in excess of 
300 feet per minute. 


One new model, for instance, blanks 
automotive assemblies 8 feet long at 45 
per minute. 


Yet, the “‘fiying press” has-other majc 
advantages for you. Despite its rev 
lutionary construction, it requires up 1 
20% less maintenance than other press 
— it has no brake or clutch to wea 
And, because of almost perfect dynam 
balance, the press can be floor mounte 


We could write a book about the fe: 
tures of the Wean “flying press’ — j 
fact we have. It’s soon to be release 
.. . and it’s yours for the asking. Wri 
to the address below. We will ma 
your copy of the Wean “Flying Pres: 
brochure as soon as it comes from tl 
printers. 


Equipment Corporation 


CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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When you purchase FASTENERS, 
your first considerations should be 
given to quality, delivery and prices. 
Chandler, as a leading manufacturer 
of cold forged cap screws, takes the 
same considerations. Mass production 
is only part of their story ... but abso- 
lute control during every phase of 
production means top quality and 
uniformity. 

Realistic pricing is important ... and 
is followed. 

If your requirements include automo- 
tive, Place self-locking, connecting rod 
or aircraft engine bolts in high carbon 
alloy and stainless steels, check with 
Chandler today. They are prepared to 
produce special heads, drilled heads 
and shanks, and ground bolts to toler- 
ances as close as 0.0005-inch 


Write today for literature. 


Specialists in Thread-Rolling } 
after Heat Treating. | 


_CORPORATION 


.oethe perfect way 
NOT 
fo buy fasteners: 


1488 Chardon Road ® Cleveland 17, Ohio 


6472-CH 


both activities from offices in Chi- 
cago and Tomahawk, Wis. Chi- 
cago Steel Tank makes a line of 


alloy steel and carbon steel stor- | i 


age tanks, specially engineered . )) 
pressure vessels, and process equip- |) 
ment. Solar Permanent’s principal | 
product is a stainless tank for stor- |} 


age of milk; it also makes other |jyi 
types of stainless steel products. |) 


GA 


S| CONSOLIDATIONS 


United Drill & Tool Corp., Chi- 
cago, plans to merge with Green- | 
field Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, | 
Mass. If approved by stockholders, | 
the consolidated organization would 
operate under the name of United- . 
Greenfield Corp. Products of || 
United divisions (Chicago-Latrobe, |) 
Whitman & Barnes, and Unimet 
Carbides) and its subsidiary (J. H. 
Williams & Co.) consist of twist 
drills, reamers, carbide metal and 
carbide tools, wrenches, and com- 
mercial drop forgings. Greenfield 
is principally a manufacturer of 
taps, dies, gages, and chasers; it 
also produces drills, reamers, end 
mills, and certain types of chucks. 

Officers of United-Greenfield 
would include: Chairman, Michael 
J. Kearins; chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, D. G. Millar; 
president, Konstantin Kronwall. 


Industrial Enterprises Inc., New 
York, purchased Philadelphia 
Chain Block & Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, producer of hoists and other 
special material handling equip- 
ment. These products will comple- 
ment those of Industrial Enter- 
prises’ Crane Div. at Milwaukee. 


Franklin Research Corp., Boston, 
acquired Fullerton Mfg. Corp., Nor- 
walk, Conn., manufacturer of com- 
mercial fluorescent lighting equip- 
ment. Fullerton is the sixth mem- 
ber of the group making up the 
Franklin Research Corp. Others 
are: Wheeler Reflector Co. (in- 
candescent, street lighting, and 
fluorescent fixtures), Boston; 
Brown Bag Filling Machine Co., 
(packaging), Fitchburg, Mass.; 
Frank Industries (electronics pro- 
ducer), Worcester, Mass.; Paul 
Whitin Mfg. Co. (synthetic tex- 
tiles), Gilbertville, Mass.; and 
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: Standard Machinery Co. (plastics 
i,| machinery), Mystic, Conn. 


Of 


(hs 


i 
th 
i 
: 
i 
, 
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»j| Chased Roto-Mation 
" ‘ville, Ohio, a subsidiary of Pines 
H Engineering Co. Inc., Aurora, Ill. 


Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, 


Inc., 


pur- 
Green- 


Roto-Mation products (rotary, os- 


Y cillating, torque actuators) are still 


being made in Greenville. 


—_ 


i'r NEW OFFICES 
BR 


Firth Sterling Inc., Pittsburgh, 
opened a branch office and ware- 
house at 1824 Huntsville Rd., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. The distribution 
center will stock high speed tools 
and dies, lathe bits, precision flat 
ground steel, drill rods, carbide 
cutting tools, high temperature al- 
loys, stainless steels, and zirconi- 
um. 


Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., moved its Cleveland-Pitts- 
burgh regional sales office and 
warehouse to 4635 W. 160th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Calvin W. Seeley 
the regional sales manager. 
Brass and aluminum mill products 
will be stocked in the 20,000 sq-ft 
warehouse. 


NEW PLANTS 


A & M Tool & Die Co. purchased 
the former Ames Worsted plant at 
Southbridge, Mass. About one- 
third of the building’s 225,000 sq 
ft will be used immediately by the 
firm, with the balance to be leased 
to other manufacturers. 


American Bosch Arma Corp., 
Hempstead, N. Y., opened a plant 
at 5851 W. 95th St., Oak Lawn, III., 
for the design, development, and 
production of complete test equip- 
ment and ground support equip- 


ment. Arthur V. Sommer is plant 
| manager. 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., 


North Chicago, IIl., has started op- 
erations in its $6.5-million tan- 
talum-columbium plant at Musko- 
gee, Okla. This plant is producing 
tantalum and columbium metal 
powders by a series of chemical, 
electrochemical, and powder metal- 


(Please turn to Page 98) 
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ETTER 
PRODucTS 


C 47 LObbtRp 
OST 


For GO years 


Michigan has been manu- 
facturing tubular parts for 
leading manufacturers. 
This acceptance of Michi- 


7 yy thre side 10 9 gan tubing has been won 

3p” tot hee imum side 5 = 
Vr to? yt : max by meticulous attention to 
nw customer requirements 


and the supplying of the 
very best in tubing. The 
following advantages of 
low cost manufacture and 
utmost dependability are 
yours when you specify 
Michigan for tubular, parts 
in the fabrication of your 
products: 


] It is fabricated in round, square 
eand rectangular shapes, in a 
wide range of sizes; 


It is always of uniform 
e strength, weight, ductility and 
weldability; 


3 It can be flanged, ex- 
e panded, tapered, swaged, 


beaded, upset, flattened, 
forged, spun closed, fiuted 
and rolled. 


4 Complete facilities for 
e the COLD DRAWING, AN- 
NEALING and TESTING of 
tubing we manufacture. 


40 Years in the Business 
9450 BUFFALO « DETROIT 12, MICH. 
FACTORIES: Detroit, Michigan ¢ Shelby, Ohio 


for engineering and technical 
help in the selection of tubing 
best suited to your needs. 


DISTRIBUTORS: Steel Sales Corp., Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Indianapolis and Minn- 
eapolis—Miller Steel Co., Inc., Hillside, N. J.—Service Steel Div., Van Pelt Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif.—Donald A. Harston, Cleveland, Ohio—Globe Supply Co., Denver, Colo.— 
W. A. McMichaels Co., Upper Darby, Pa.—William P. Hal! & Associates, Dayton, Ohio— 
John Emery West, Miami, Florida—Gary A. Osborne , Buffalo, N. Y.—Earle M. Jorgensen 
Co., Houston, Texas 


manufacturers select Mueller Brass Co 
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Three more nationally known 


Forgeable Bearing Alloys for vital 
components of their products 


In ever-increasing numbers, Mueller Brass Co. specialized alloys are being specified by manufacturers of top- 
quality products. In a series of continuing advertisements, we have presented case histories of successful applica- 
tions, to which we now add three more distinguished companies who are incorporating Mueller Brass Co. 
forgeable bearing alloys in their products to meet the demands of widely divergent operating conditions. 


U. S. Instrument Corporation, Charlottesville, Va., selected 
abrasive-resistant Mueller bronze alloy bushings for their 
remarkable telephone selector switches after exhaustive 
tests of many materials. A vital communications link on 
today’s U. S. Naval vessels, these sound-powered telephone 
circuits must meet rigid Navy  performance-standards. 
Such phones, for example, must have selector switches which 
are capable of rotating for a minimum of 50,000 torturous 
cycles . . . 360° clockwise, followed by 360° counter- 
clockwise. In addition, the ‘‘O” ring must still form a water- 
tight seal AT THE END OF THE TEST! Of the many tested, 
a Mueller Brass Co. special manganese bronze alloy was 
the best one meeting these rigid specifications. 


There were other important reasons why these bushings 
were chosen by U. S. Instrument Corporation for this 


U. S. INSTRUMENT 
CORPORATION 


application. Resistance to abrasive action against the 
rubber ““O”’ ring was a prime one . .. then, too, the stem 
assembly suffered severe pounding through the action of 
the indexing mechanism which, prior to the use of the Mueller 
Brass Co. alloy, caused repeated seizure of the component 
parts. In this particular application, the part was fabricated 
on an automatic screw machine rather than produced as a 
forging. The versatility of Mueller Brass Co. alloys makes 
them readily adaptable to the most economical method of 
fabrication dependent upon the size, shape, and end-use 
requirements of the part. 


In commenting on the success of this part, U. S. Instrument 
Corporation praised the alloy for its tensile strength 
(ordinary brasses could not withstand the 2000 ft. Ib. 
impacts without deformation), for its machinability and 
corrosion-resistance. 


MUELLER BRASS CO. 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
MOTOR CoO. 


Harley-Davidson motorcycles (made in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin) have, since 1903, enjoyed a world fumous reputa- 
tion for economicai, reliable transportation. These versatile 
machines are ideally suited for pleasure, for commercial or 
business use, as well as the grueling demands of law en- 
forcement work. Harley-Davidsons boast a dependable 
engine . . . one which can roll up an astounding mileage 
record with little or no care. The painstaking selection of 
every engine component is one important reason for this 
reliability. The new twin-cylinder Harley-Davidson 74 OHV 


employs Mueller Brass Co. bronze alloy forgings in the form 
of rocker-arm becring caps. Subjected to violent temper- 
ature changes, fast starts and stops and road shock, Mueller 
forgings are proving again and again that they have the 
ability necessary to withstand almost any punishment... 
and still provide unfailing service. 


Why not investigate these specialized alloys for your own 
products. We welcome your inquiries. Our engineering staff 
will be happy to make specific recommendations. Both on 
the proper alloy and the best method of fabrication to 
meet your needs . . . exactly. Our engineering manuals 
show many, many examples of how American manufacturers 


have used these alloys to great advantage. 


PORT H U RO N 
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JACOBSEN MFG. CO. 


Jacobsen Mfg. Co., Racine, Wisconsin, was among the first to produce a 
practical power mower for home use. That was more than 35 years ago! 
Today, Jacobsen power-mower dependability is evident itself in more than 
a dozen gleaming new models such as the popular Pacer, Lawn Queen, 
Manor and others. One of the most reliable components in the always 
dependable Jacobsen hi-torque engine is a Mueller Brass Co. connecting 
rod forged from special bronze alloy. Jacobsen mowers with Mueller-forged 
connecting rods are called upon by some commercial users to operate as 
much as 8 hours daily, 6 days a week... perhaps as much as 2000 hours 
a year. In searing summer temperatures, thru hours of constant operation, the 
high uniform strength of Mueller bronze forgings constantly withstands 
pounding and vibration with the same conspicuous success as in its many 


other applications. 


Cry! 


2, M I 
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lurgy processes, beginning with 
ores. Production of ingots will 
get underway next month. 


in zig-zag 


General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., will build a $4-million 
testing facility at its Evendale, 
Ohio, plant. It will be used to 
simulate high altitude and high 
speed flight conditions for ram-jet 
engine tests. The test facility will 
be an arm of the GE Jet Engine 
Dept., where several prototype en- 
gines are under development. 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
76—4th Street, N.W. 


ATLANTA OFFICE: 

CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 South Michigan Avenue 

DETROIT OFFICE: 23906 Woodward Avenue, Pleasant Ridge, Mich. 
I = =e 


EASTERN OFFICE: 


Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., opened its new south- 
ern branch in the Freestate Indus- 
trial Park area of Shreveport, La. 
The branch is a distribution, sales, 
and service center and will stock 
cutting tools made by the firm and 
products of its subsidiaries, Sim- 
onds Abrasive Co. and Heller Tool 
Co. Branch manager is Fred W. 
Ziegler Jr. 


URALOY Company 


ducing both high alloy static and centrifugal 


castings, we have developed sound welding techniques 
for such castings. Carbon steel welding techniques 
won't serve. It takes special know-how for chrome- 


iron and chrome-nickel. 


y 


de up of three sections welded together 
strips across the face. It’s a Duraloy HH casting des- 


tined for an oil refinery cracking still. 


ence in pro 
You can rest assured that if the chrome-iron or 


Welding is assuming greater and greater impor- 
tance in the production of high alloy castings. Often 
chrome-nickel castings you order from us require any 
welding, it will be done skillfully. 


it is the only way to produce large tonnage or unusu- 


LI TIPLE ETT 


8900 pounds. It looks like a single casting. Actually i 
ally shaped pieces. During our many years of experi- 


isma 


. 


This tube support is 21/6” long; 67” wide and weighs 


ion 


ASSOCIATIONS 


t 
with high 
alloy casting 


of our New 


SEND FOR 
YOUR COPY 


P. W. Schipper, Howard Found- 
ry Co.’s Investment Casting Div., 
Milwaukee, was elected president 
of the Investment Casting Insti- 
tute, Chicago. 


General Bulletin. 


m connec 


V. W. Coddington, Lakeside 
Bridge & Steel Co., was elected 
president of the Society of Iron & 
Steel Fabricators of Milwaukee. 
Other officers are: Vice presi- 
dents, Eugene Zielsdorf of C. Hen- 
necke Co. and H. A. Trimborn of 
Milwaukee Bridge Co.; treasurer, 
A. D. Mayer, Milwaukee Bridge & 
Tron Co.; and secretary, G. H. 
Abendroth, Worden-Allen Co. 


WELDING 
TECHNIQUE 


A good example of our 


NEW ADDRESSES 


Charles Dreifus Co. and Dreifus 
Steel Corp. moved to larger quar- 
ters in the Somers Bldg., 8 Cynwyd 
Rd., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 


OY 


Tipptronics Inc., manufacturer 
of electromechanical devices for 
the control and monitoring of in- 
dustrial equipment, has transferred 


its operations to Chagrin. Falls, | 
Ohio. 


A 


t 


DURAL 
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COMPUTER FLIES JET—Hughes Aircraft Co., 
El Segundo, Calif., says its Digitair, an air- 
borne digital computer, can fit into the cabinet 
of a table model TV. Earlier digital computers 
have been room size. The computer flies jet 
interceptor aircraft, leaving the pilot free for 
tactical decisions. It can make 9600 computa- 
tions a second, 6250 decisions a minute. 


ZIRCONIUM PRODUCTS— Westinghouse has 
contracted with Firth Sterling for finished zir- 
conium mill products (up to 40,000 Ib per 
month). They’ll be used in structural parts and 
fuel element cladding in nuclear reactor cores. 
Firth Sterling says it’s the first integrated con- 
tract let to a single company for the melting 
and rolling of zirconium alloys. 


STAINLESS FOR REACTORS—Castings can 
meet the x-ray specifications required for nu- 
clear service. Herbert J. Cooper, Cooper Alloy 
Corp., Hillside, N. J., says progressive solidifi- 
cation will eliminate centerline shrinkage. A 
3.5-degree taper (from the minimum metal sec- 
tions along the centerlines toward the risers) 
is needed. . 


STACK SAVER— When the 70-ft exhaust stack 
for the continuous pickler at Acme-Newport 
Steel Co., Newport, Ky., showed signs of giv- 
ing out, estimates of a repair job ran to several 
weeks. But it took only one day: The stack 
was given an epoxy coating made by the Fibre 
Glass Evercoat Co., Cincinnati. It’s estimated 
that the stack now has a life of 12 to 15 years. 


HEAT TO ELECTRICITY— Researchers at Gen- 
eral Electric have developed an electronic device 
which converts heat directly into electricity. Ex- 
perimental converters already have turned more 
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than 8 per cent of applied heat into electric 
power. Possible applications: 1. Using the de- 
vice to convert nuclear and solar energy into 
electricity. 2. As an energy source for arti- 
ficial satellites. 3. As an accessory to steam 
turbines. All are in the early research stage. 


STRONGER MAGNESIUM—The strength of 
magnesium ZK60A forgings (used for aircraft 
and missile parts) can be increased 40 per cent 
by solution heat treatment, reports Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., Midland, Mich. For example, a large 
aircraft wheel forging was heat treated and 
aged to the T-6 condition. It showed a tensile 
yield strength of 44,000 psi and an ultimate ten- 
sile strength of 48,000 psi. With conventional 
T-5 aging, tensile yield strength was 29,000 psi, 
ultimate tensile strength 44,000. 


PHOSPHOROUS AND L-D—An L-D convert- 
er is processing high phosphorus Thomas iron 
on an experimental basis at Pompey in east- 
ern France. First results indicate a two-slag 
practice and slightly above normal oxygen con- 
sumption will produce the equivalent of Thomas 
steel, plus a byproduct slag that can be sold 
as fertilizer. About 0.3 per cent phosphorus hot 
metal is the present limit for single slag 
practice. 


WOVEN WIRE BACKSTOP— The problem of 
stopping flying chips of titanium in a small 
area around a drop forge was solved by a woven 
wire curtain—it was produced by Cambridge 
Wire Cloth Co., Cambridge, Md. Solid steel bar- 
riers failed; the hard chips either ricocheted 
dangerously or ripped through it. Woven wire 
had just the right amount of flexibility to 
catch the flying metal, equalize the impact, 
and drop it to the floor. The company used 14 
gage carbon steel wire in fabricating the curtain. 
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What You Can Do with Pilot Runs 
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_ Match a product to the best production method. 

. Evaluate design and tolerances for easiest production. 

Evaluate unfamiliar production methods and equipment at minimum cost. 
_ Train operators and supervisors for the new job. 

Set up production control methods. 
Estimate production costs and time cycles. 
Check all tooling and machine setups. 
Check suppliers’ parts and components. 


Verify material specifications. 


Pilot Runs Up Your Odds 


They give you a chance to spot errors and trouble spots be- 


fore they become costly mistakes. 


Look for the technique 


to be extended to repeated small runs 


IN THE first month of production 
on a new product, a major metal- 
working company poured more 
than $1 million into an effort to 
get manufacturing costs down and 
product quality up. Ultimately, 
the whole project was dropped. 

Asked what went wrong, the 
manufacturer flatly states: ‘We 
weren't smart enough to try pilot 
production first. We are sure that 
with pilot runs, we could have 
solved our problems for a fraction 
of the money we wasted in the pro- 
duction plant.” 

Most men who’ve worked with 
pilot programs think the idea will 
be used more widely in the next 
few years than ever before. Pilot 
production takes the trial and 
error out of production by dupli- 
cating it on a small scale. It’s an 
effort to learn dollar lessons for 
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cents. The trend toward cost cut- 
ting and the competitive entry of 
new products into the market will 
lead to its growth. 

Example—Chevrolet has a new 
pilot production department at its 
Flint, Mich., assembly plant. The 
area is 50 by 200 ft and includes 
a plant spray booth and oven. 
Last August, a skeleton group of 
assembly equipment was set up, 
and selected production men began 
building the 1958 Chevrolets. 

They put a car together with 
standard production methods, then 
checked all assemblies and com- 
ponents. During the pilot period, 
27 cars were built. Nearly 200 
changes in the car or the tooling 
resulted directly from the pilot ex- 
perience. 

T. M. Schooley, Flint plant man- 
ager, says: “Never before have we 


Turn out production models of a new product for evaluation and testing. 


been able to get into peak-quantity 4 
production as fast as we did this } 
year. We started our full produc AA 
tion runs on the new model on |} 
Oct. 7. Since then, we haven’t had |} 
a single job failure. All of us give 
the pilot program a lion’s share }} 
of the credit.” 

Benefits—The Chevrolet story | 
points up the big gain some makers | 
are getting from pilot operations: |) 
Once production begins, its chances } 
of going smoothly are greatly en- | 
hanced if you’ve already checked 
the product and the manufacturing | 
process. i 

When management at Rheem | 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, decided to build |) 
glass-lined water heaters, they | 
realized they needed porcelainizing 
knowhow. Three newly hired ce- | 
ramic engineers (they would later | 
head up production of the new | 
tanks at Rheem plants) went to |} 
work in three custom enameling | 
plants. 
raw tanks built in the Rheem | 
plants were shipped to the enamel- 
ing plants to be glass coated. In | 
addition to the ceramic engineer, | 
each Rheem crew working at the | 
outside plant included a millroom 
foreman and a control or key pro- 
duction man. 

According to Littleton Price Jr., 
director of research and develop- 


STEVES 


For about eight months, | 


Farm It Out? 


HOW CAN you be sure a change in the process will give you 
what you’re looking for? One way is to make pilot runs on 
someone else’s equipment before you buy. 


Here’s an example: An $80,000 research and develop- 
ment laboratory for metal powder parts has been set up at 
F. J. Stokes Corp., Philadelphia. The lab has a complete range 
of presses (a 50-ton model is shown), mixing and blending 
equipment, a controlled-atmosphere sintering furnace, and 
a host of testing equipment. Stokes executives point out the 
laboratory can turn out pilot-scale experimental work under 
conditions that are nearly identical to normal production 
operations. 


Manufacturers who want to consider metal powder parts 
for their products can make pilot tryouts at Stokes without 
committing capital for equipment. Pilot runs can show what 
powder mixes to use, what equipment is needed, prove part 
cost, tooling, and production rates. 


The approach can be used on most other production tech- 
niques. 


ment at Rheem’s Home Products 
Div., this work at outside plants, 
under contract with the owners, 
amounted to an excellent pilot run. 
While the work was going on, the 
three Rheem plants got the new 
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production lines for the tanks. 
How did it pay off? Here's 
what Mr. Price has to say: “We 
figured what our production re- 
quirements would be in the second 
year and guessed that at the end 


of the first year we’d be turning 
out the new tanks at 50 per cent 
capacity. Actually, at the end of 
seven months, we had the lines 
running at full capacity. The pilot 
program, and what we _ learned 
from it, is solely responsible for 
our success.” 


A Match—Pilot production is 
designed to assure such _ produc- 
tion successes by mating the prod- 
uct design to the production tech- 
nique. 

Rheem’s pilot runs showed a de- 
sign error in the joint between 
the tank wall and the head. The 
correction was made before full 
production began. In 1953, a pilot 
run at Motorola Corp., Chicago, on 
color TV sets pointed up design 
problems that resulted in the sus- 
pension of the project. Motorola’s 
entry into color was delayed for 
nearly two years, but the company 
was spared the terrific cost of put- 
ting out an inferior product. In 
both cases the same lessons could 
be learned in full production, but 
the experts agree that the costs 
of finding out would be tremen- 
dous. 

Chevrolet’s Mr. Schooley points 
out that the checks on production 
and tooling are as important as 
those on the product. Chevy’s 
pilot experience this year showed 
up a trouble spot—the compres- 
sion of coil springs for assembly. 
Result: A Chevy-designed tool 
now does the job on the line; it 
not only makes the operator’s job 
easier and faster, but it eliminates 
the danger of a spring getting 
away from him before it’s secured. 


Other Benefits—Chevrolet’s pilot 
program at Flint serves ten assem- 
bly plants. Key supervisors and 
operators from all ten had a hand 
in the preproduction trials. Mr. 
Schooley says this accounted for 
two gains: By rotating crews, 
more men had a chance to evaluate 
product and tooling and to suggest 
improvements. Equally important, 
men from every plant learned 
about the new car and the tech- 
niques for building it. Their famil- 
iarity with the job undoubtedly 
made production easier. 

The advantage of personnel 
training is a key one. Pilot quan- 
tities of Rheem’s heater tanks were 
run in outside plants to give pro- 
duction men the opportunity to 
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learn the ropes, then carry their 
knowledge onto the production 
line as soon as it got underway. 

Here are other things you can 
do with pilot runs: 

e Check purchased parts early 
enough to catch errors before the 
vender contract is set. 

® Run thorough check on opera- 
tion sequence and job timing. 

@ Make an accurate check of pro- 
duction costs. 

e Learn how a production model 
will work. Performance may dif- 
fer from that of hand-built proto- 
types. 

Who Can Use It?—At first 
blush, pilot production looks as if 
it would be economically practical 
only for the mass-production indus- 
tries. But the experts say its po- 
tential is a lot broader than most 
people suspect. 

Henry Spitzhoff, management 
consultant with Robert Heller & 
Associates Inc., Cleveland, says 
that there is just one basic re- 
quirement: Your production run 
must be long enough to justify 
it. 

So Chevrolet, 
Rheem pilots are naturals. 


Motorola, and 
Their 
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production runs will be at high 
rates over long periods. 
What about plants that work 


with shorter lots? Several ex- 
perts told STEEL to look for pilot 
production to make its appearance 
in plants that haven’t considered it 
up to now. They say it’s parti- 
cularly ripe for companies that 
have repeated runs of short lots. 
Machine tool builders, for example, 
may put pilot operations to work 
on parts for a radically new model. 
The machine may be built in lots 
no larger than ten, but it may be 
produced with only minor improve- 
ments and re-engineering over a 
period of five or ten years. 

How To Do It?—At the high end 
of the scale is the pilot plant or 
the pilot line. Both are separate 
from the production plant. An ex- 
ample: When engineers at Ford 
Motor Co. wanted to use a new 
plating process for bumpers, a pilot 
line was set up and run at the 
Monroe, Mich., plant for 18 months 
before production began. 

Pilot lines at Motorola are pro- 
duction lines with a skeleton crew 
anl less equipment. T. C. Stewart, 
director of industrial engineering, 


estimates the average pilot lineg 
is about one-fifth of a full prov 
duction line for the same product 


Shortcuts—Only a few compa; 


up a separate plant or line. 
will use outside sources, especiall ¥ 
when a process is involved. It’ siti 
the way Rheem ran its pilot om) 
glass-lined tanks. 

Rheem also made pilot runs on 2% 
shotblasting machine at Wheela-}) 
brator Corp., Mishawaka, Ind., be-} 
fore the full sized production ma-}f 
chines were built. 

Many equipment manufacturers) 
are setting up facilities to workw) 
with potential customers on tria!] 
jobs. It’s simple and inexpensive? 
to try new heat treating, machin-- 
ing, forming, and other production 
techniques. The new department!) 
at the F. J. Stokes Corp., Phila-:) 
delphia, is an example. (See ex-"% 
hibit Page 103.) It will help manu- } 
facturers evalute powder metai|! 
parts for their own products. \] 

Simplest of All — Authorities i 
agree that the widest application } 
should be in plants that can use 
their own production equipment for |} 
pilot runs on a new product. Pilot | 
runs correspond to a first produc- 
tion order for the new product. 

There is this difference, accord- | 
ing to Mr. Spitzhoff: All produc- | 
tion operations en route to the fin- | 
ished product are closely watched |} 
and recorded. Trouble spots are |) 
located, and the problems solved. | 
Results of the runs are interpreted |} 
in terms of full scale production. 


When and How—Some compa- | 
nies, like Motorola, pilot produce | 
every new product, but generally, | 
the technique is used only when the |} 
new product or new process is suf- 
ficiently unique and management |) 
feels there may be production prob- | 
lems. Few go into it when only 
minor changes are involved. | 

The decision on when to pilot 
and how much is usually left to 
engineering and production man- 
agement. There are many vari- 
ables, and only one or two com- 
ponents or a single production op- 
eration may justify piloting. 

Tips—Here are some rules that 
will apply to all programs: 

1. Plan for pilot operations early 
in the game. Decide how much 
time and money will be spent. 

2. Observe what happens so prob- 
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Oil hole ribs (A) on this engine block interfered with machining operation on the valve 

lifter holes. To get needed clearance, engineers redesigned so holes go in on slant. 
nh) Now the rib centers between adjacent lifter holes, giving clearance for machining. 
{; Other oil holes (B) also were slanted so they could be drilled at the same time as 
first pair. The redesign saved about $200,000 


| Machine Tryout Does Pilot Duty 


} IF YOU have to get new equipment for part of your 
' production, don’t overlook the chance to do some 
pilotwork during the equipment run-in. While the 
equipment maker is looking at machine perform- 
ance, you can make checks on the product, product 
changes, and the process. 


holes (marked A in the photo) would interfere with 
ream bushings. Instead of rough reaming all holes 
in one station, only alternate holes could be reamed 
at one time. It meant adding an extra rough ream 
station to the line and another for finish reaming. 
Three identical machines were involved, so the ad- 
dition called for six stations. 


Case in point: The huge transfer machine is part 
of the setup for Edsel, Mercury, and Lincoln passen- 
ger car engines at Ford’s Lima, Ohio, plant. It was 
first set up and run at Cross Co., Detroit. Ralph Cross, 
executive vice president, explains that his men were 
watching performance on dimensions, running a 
check on cycle time, and looking for flaws in fix- 
turing and clamping and faulty tooling. 


Shift—Ford engineers and Cross machine de- 
signers worked out a simple solution. The oil holes 
were slanted so the ribs come midway between 
lifter holes. (See the illustration.) It gives the needed 
clearance for bushings; the holes are rough then 
finish reamed—16 at a time. A second set of oil 
holes (B) was slanted parallel to the first two so they 
could be drilled in pairs. 


While that work was in progress, Ford designers 
decided to enlarge the water jacket surrounding the 
cylinders. It meant the casting would be thicker, and 
some tool clearances, particularly on valve lifter 
holes, would be reduced. Ribs surrounding two oil 


As a result of the runs at Cross (about 175 blocks 
went through the trial runs), Ford engineers got the 
water jacket and block design they needed, and 
they saved costly production machinery additions. 


down the drain by trying to change 
in production what we could have 
changed earlier for a fraction of 
the cost.” 


may be unable to duplicate the job 
done by a toolmaker. 
5. Follow through so experience 


lems are spotted and solved before 
you go to full production. 

3. Interpret results in terms of 
full-scale production performance. is applied in production. 
What happens to a lot of 20 parts One industrialist told STEEL: 
may not happen in one of 2000. “Pilot production is something we 


4, Use production facilities and 
personnel. Laboratory setups will 
only mislead. A machine operator 
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should be using regularly, but we 
never have had the time for it. 
We’re sure we’re pouring dollars 


¢ An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, Street, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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The entire surface of this stainless steel piece (about 30 in. in diameter Heat treat scale is remeheS fon Sole ; 
and 20 in. long) is cleaned to remove heat treat scale. The piece is exterior and ne ee is tubular 4 <a] 
rotated, and liquid blast guns move across its surface Blast guns move vertically as piece rotates 


A NEW automatic machine directs 
a stream of liquid abrasive from 
a blast gun to give metal parts a |} 
clean, ultrasmooth surface. It’s 
being used to finish jet engine 
blades, other aircraft and missile 
parts, and components for auto- 
matic transmissions. 
Principle—James T. Lewis Jr., 
president of Lewis Welding & Ma- 
chine Corp., Bedford, Ohio, which 
developed the machine, says it | 
combines two features that make 
the process fully automatic: 1. A 
method for handling parts to be 
finished which eliminates manual 
adjustment. 2. A new type of os- 
cillating, air blast gun which is 
fed by an infinitely variable pump. 
The finishing process is termed | 
“microscopic peening”’ by Mr. 
Lewis. An abrasive-water slurry 
is blown against the metal sur- 
This automatic machine will be put into operation shortly at Thompson Products face. Abrasives used are aluminum 


Wet Blast Finishing Goes Automatic 
| 
| 
: 


Inc:, Cleveland, to finish jet blades. Two interlocking sets of moving belts will oxide, Silica, or glass beads in 
hold blades while they are cleaned by the liquid abrasive blast various degrees of fineness. 
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Example—The photograph at 
bottom of Page 106 shows a ma- 
chine which will soon go into op- 
eration at Thompson Products Inc., 
Cleveland, to remove heat treat 
scale and polish jet engine blades. 
One operator will process 320 
blades per hour. 


The handling mechanism  en- 
ables the process to automatically 
finish different size blades. It de- 
pends on two interlocking sets of 
moving rubber belts. 


The piece to be finished is 
grasped between the first set of 
belts in such a way as to expose 
most of its surface to the high 
pressure spray from the oscillat- 
ing guns. When the first part of 
the cycle is completed, the second 
set of belts picks up the piece on 
its finished portion and carries it 
through a second spray area. 


The rubber belts grasp the piece 
with just enough force to hold it 
rigidly without damaging the sur- 
face of the metal or distorting its 
shape. 

The double set of belts gives 
one continuous operation. 


After the blasting operations are 
completed, the pieces pass through 
a rinse compartment where all the 
abrasive particles are removed. 


In addition to labor savings, 
Thompson Products expects to get 
a blade more uniform than those 
processed by manual methods. 

Other Jobs—A number of sim- 
ilar machines have been placed in 
operation to finish aircraft and au- 
tomotive parts. Five are used by 
Ford-in its Cincinnati plant to fin- 
ish automatic transmission parts. 
General Motors is using the proc- 
ess on transmission parts. 

Cleveland Twist Drill Co. uses 
it to remove drawing compound on 
wire, 0.015 in. to 3 in. in diameter. 
Wire to be cleaned passes through 
the machine continuously. 

Mr. Lewis says the process is es- 
pecially suited for the removal of 
heat treatment scale, rust, and 
other undesirable surface condi- 
tions. It’s also used to improve 
the quality of the surface and to 
provide a clean, smooth texture 
suitable for plating. 

Practical tests have shown that 
the process works with a wide va- 
riety of materials, including alumi- 
num, copper, mild steel, stainless 
steel, and titanium. 
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Operator loads two pinion retainers at a time. This multispindle machine drills, 


reams, and chamfers five holes. 
cuts handling 


Setup eliminates another machining operation, 


Recess Tool Cuts Handling 


Back chamfering on a rear axle drive pinion retainer is sim- 
plified by automatic recessing tool. Installed with drills and 
reamers, it can eliminate need for another machine 


GOOD tool engineering eliminated 
a separate machining operation on 
a steel forging at Ford’s chassis 
parts plant, Sterling, Mich. 

The case points up the benefits 
of co-operation between process 
engineers and the field engineers 
of machine tool suppliers. They 
added Scully-Jones recessing tools 
and other drills and reamers to one 
machine, eliminating an inline op- 
eration requiring several machines 
and material handling. 

Operation—Five holes are drilled 
in each of two retainers in a 30- 
spindle, Baker rotary drill. (The 
retainers are used with an auto 
rear axle drive pinion.) Two parts 
at a time are loaded and indexed 
for drilling, reaming, and chamfer- 
ing. 

After drilling and reaming, 
parts are carried to the final work 
station for deburring and chamfer- 
ing by Scully-Jones automatic re- 


cessing tools. They are mounted 
in a cluster of five. The tools feed 
down to chamfer top and bottom 
edges of the holes simultaneously. 

When the stop collar contacts 
the face of the fixed pilot bushing, 
the radial feed of the chamfering 
tool is actuated. Its movement is 
controlled by a lead cam inside the 
toolholder. 

Positioning of the cutting tool 
and the cutting cycle are fast and 
positive. Position and depth of 
cut are closely controlled. 

Tool Changes—lIf a different part 
requires another chamfer, the cir- 
cular form cutter can be changed 
quickly. When the machine is re- 
tooled for other parts, the recess- 
ing tools can be changed by re- 
placing the tool bit holders or form 
cutters. 

The machine will also cut re- 
liefs, grooves, back faces, counter- 
bores, and necks. 
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to manage. 
only require access from one side 


Operator fastens bracket to side of refrigerator frame. 
Interior view (right) shows completed refrigerator frame. Welds 


Light torch is easy 


Spotwelder Speeds Assembly 


Light, portable torch makes clean, corrosion-resistant spots; 


joins galvanized to stainless. 


Welds don’t require vapor 


sealing and they last indefinitely 


THE PORTABLE spotwelder in 
the top photo has increased out- 
put of refrigerator cabinets 350 per 
cent at Koch Refrigerators Inc., 
Kansas City, Kans. 

The firm makes two types of 
units: Multideck market merchan- 
disers and commercial, reach-in 
refrigerators. 

Method—Cabinet shells used to 
be fastened with metal screws. 
They required: 1. Punched and 
dimpled holes. 2. Insertion of 
screws. 3. Vapor sealing of all 
protruding screws. 

Two men made seven frames a 
day. 
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The portable spotwelder (Sigma) 
is made by Linde Co., a division of 
Union Carbide Corp., New York. 


With it, one man produces 12 
frames a day. 
Material — Shells are formed 


from 14 to 20 gage stainless steel 
sheets. They are lap spotwelded 
to galvanized steel sheets. 

Sigma spotwelders employ a 
Linde HW-11 torch and an SWM-6 
machine. Welds can be made from 
any position and require access to 
the joint from one side only. 

It’s an inexpensive way to join 
parts, says Linde. 

The Koch firm uses Oxweld No. 


63 coiled wire, 1/16 in. in diameter 
for the torch. Argon, flowing at 
25 cfh, prevents atmospheric con- 
tamination of the weld zone. 

Spots are corrosion resistant. 
They require about 1 second to 
complete. 

Conventional spotwelders  re- 
quire access to a weld area from 
both sides. Equipment also is 
heavier. 

Versatile—The system can be 
adapted to welding heavier sec- 
tions. One firm uses a similar de- 
vice for hydroelectric turbine con- 
struction. 

Stainless steel locking screws are 
used to fasten a heavy steel plate 
to the mild steel substructure of 


the turbine. Spotwelds are used to 
reinforce the screws. 
The firm claims the device 


saved 44 hours per turbine and 
several thousands of dollars a year. 
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Until now, it’s never been possible to look at the alloy 
bar and be sure its center is as sound as its surface. 
Sometimes centerline weakness won’t show even in a 
cross section. But it will show in rejects, breakage, rapid 
wear. The swaging die illustrated is just one example. 


Carpenter Mel-Trol alloys are the answer to problems 
involving core quality. They are completely uniform, 
free from segregation, porosity and center separation. 
Carpenter’s exclusive Mel-Trol process is the reason. 


Mel-Trol is an integrated system of quality controls 
using patented Carpenter-developed equipment and 


methods supplemented by the most modern equipment 
commercially available. Mel-Trol is a part of the steel- 
making process from scrap selection through final 
preparation of stock shapes. It is the only process ever 
successful in producing truly uniform specialty alloys 
in mill lots. 


There’s a Carpenter service representative near you 
who'll be glad to show you how Mel-Trol alloys are 
ending reject problems, producing improved tools and 
parts for many famous metalworking companies. You 
can do the same. Call him today. 


[arpe 


The Carpenter Steel Company, 139 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 


Export Dept.: The Carpenter Steel Co., Port Washington, N. Y.—“‘cARSTEELCO” 


Pioneering 1n improved specialty steels through continuing research 


PROGRESS 


IN STEELMAKING 


Ductile iron doors on Koppers byproduct coke ovens at Indiana Harbor Works 
of Inland Steel Corp. 


Ductile lron Moves In 


There are few departmenis of ihe steel plant where this 
versatile material has not found wide use, both in original 
equipment and replacement parts 


VERSATILE ductile iron, eight 
years old this year, is already well 
established in the steel plants. As 
an original equipment and replace- 
ment material, its uses are grow- 
ing fast. A recent International 
Nickel Co. Inc. survey reveals 
these applications: 

Sintering Plants—Since its in- 
ception, ductile iron has been con- 
sidered for sintering pallets be- 
cause of its improved strength 
and oxidation resistance. At least 
12 plants are now using them 
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for conventional iron ore sintering. 
Some are trial applications, but op- 
erators in the Cleveland, Youngs- 
town, and Chicago areas have 
standardized on ductile iron pal- 
lets. 

One of these reports ductile iron 
is giving three times the life of 
gray iron based on five years of 
experience. Two foundries are 
producing the pallets against 
standing orders and one of these 
companies markets a finished pal- 
let assembly which includes flame- 


hardened wheels, also in ductile 
iron. McDowell Co. Inc. is using 
ductile iron for pallets on original 
equipment. 

Some plants have found that 
ductile iron containing approxi- 
mately 5 per cent silicon will out- 
perform the regularly used gray 
or malleable iron for grate bars. 
Silicon at this level tends to de- 
crease the ductility of the iron so 
that most success has been en- 
countered with the short “finger” 
type grate bar. 


Coke Ovens—One of the most 
successful applications has been 
byproduct coke oven doors of the 
type recently installed at the In- 
diana Harbor plant of Inland Steel 
Co. (see photo, left). These doors 
were made of Grade 60-45-10. 

Since 1953, about 1000 ductile 
iron doors have been put into serv- 
ice. Some have been in use for 
more than three years. 


With ductile iron it was possible 
to build a light door having great- 
er strength that is easy to manip- 
ulate and is resistant to mechan- 
ical abuse and heat distortion. 
They are also more economical to 
make since shop time is saved by 
casting the hardware integrally. 
Oxidation resistance is not a fac- 
tor if the door is properly lined 
with refractory. Less heat distor- 
tion means tighter seals, less oven 
leakage, and higher process effi- 
ciency. 

Because of its high strength and 
good heat resistance, the material 
has been used for ascension pipe 
elbows which are part of the oven 
assembly which collects the hot 
gas. Coke oven charging hole 
frames, lids, and pusher shoes 
have also been made of ductile 
iron, 


Quenching Cars — The use of 
ductile iron castings has appreci- 
ably lengthened the life of coke- 
quenching cars used by Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. and other 
large steel producers (see photo, 
Page 112). Four plants have 
standardized on it for this use and 
three others have made trial instal- 
lations. At Youngstown’s Brier Hill 
(Ohio) Works, the first test of duc- 
tile iron consisted of four bottom 
plates which had been installed ex 
perimentally in one of the cars 
alongside the ordinary steel plates. 
At the end of 12 months the 
iron plates were flat and showed 
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New design provides 


25% to 50% 
GREATER 
HEATING 
SURFACE 


than ordinary 
basket weave checkers 


KENNEDY 
BLAST FURNACE STOVE 


CHECKERS 


pilaster wall construction of the Bailey Hot 


The regular Kennedy Checker (above) is of 3-hole 
design with unobstructed flue openings, 1/4” mini- 
mum wall thickness and a cross flue. It also can be 
furnished (below) without the cross flue feature. 
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Tendency of checkers to twist in service is overcome by 


Blast Stove. 


This new 3-hole checker shape is laid in basket weave 
style to produce a solid 114’’ wall between each flue. 
This assures greatly increased heating surface without 
sacrificing the advantages of basket weave design. 

The increased heating surface of the Kennedy 
Checker results in a correspondingly lower stack 
temperature. This makes possible the use of a modern 
steel bottom for supporting the checker system. 


Write for Bulletin 


COMPANY 


sess 


THROUGH °@ 


1221 BANKSVILLE ROAD = ™ : PITTSBURGH 16, PA | 
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Coke quenching car lined with ductile iron plates at Brier 
Hill Works of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


DUCTILE IRON... 


little wear. During the same pe- 
riod, several of the steel plates 
warped and had to be replaced. 

Following this, another car was 
rebuilt with ductile iron end plates, 
back plates, and diaphragms. 
After 18 months, all the duc- 
tile iron parts were still service- 
able. A ductile iron door lasted 
six months before it needed patch- 
ing whereas cast iron doors 
cracked and needed repair in two 
months. 

Ductile iron is now used for all 
car parts which contact the hot 


Bar mill spindles and coupling boxes of ductile iron which have 
given four times the life of cast steel couplings 
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coke including bottom, end, and 
back plates; diaphragms, doors, 
and door hinge brackets. Average 
life expectancy in this application 
is three or four times that of ordi- 
nary steel or cast iron. Only the 
annealed 60-45-10 grade is recom- 
mended for these and other appli- 
cations which involve severe 
thermal shock. 

Blast Furnace—One type of pig 
iron mold conveyor has ductile 
iron links, pins, and wheels. The 
links are 60-45-10 grade and the 
pins have been heat treated to 
about 400 Bhn for optimum wear 
and strength. Wheels are fur- 


Ductile iron charging boxes in the open-hearth shop of 
Sharon Steel Corp. in Sharon, Pa. 


nished in the as-cast condition, or 
they may be hardened for addi- 
tional wear resistance. Chill cast 
wheels have also been furnished. 

By employing different heat 
treatments, a single composition is 
being used to meet the require- 
ments of toughness to withstand 
shock loads and high hardness for 
wear resistance. Four plants re- 
ported using pig mold conveyor 
parts in ductile iron. 

Open Hearths—Open-hearth op- 
erators report using ductile iron 
charging boxes (above), ingot hot 
tops, and slag flushing spouts. All 
of these applications feature the 


Ductile iron runout table rolls on 54-in. hot strip mill 
at Weirton Steel Co. 
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A movement of your finger brings the whole 
country within reach of your telephone... 
thanks to the automatic dial system! For only 
dependable dial switching can handle tens of 
millions of calls daily, leave operators free for 
long distance and other non-routine services. 


Tiny gears produced on Fellows Gear Shapers 
are important to the smooth, dependable service 
of many of America’s dial phones, providing 
trouble-free performance year after year, dec- 
ade after decade. These pinions must be of high 
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*Fellows 3” Fine Pitch Gear Shaper produces pin- 
ions for telephone dial mechanisms, lowered 


production cost from 16.9¢ to 6¢ per pinion. 


GEARED to put the world 


at your finger tips! 


quality, yet production cost must be low. For 
telephones, as for many other products, the re- 
quirements for accuracy and low cost in gears 


aremet by Fellows Gear Production Equipment.* 


Your own gear production needs, from 1/16” 
to 120” pitch diameter, can probably be met 
more profitably and efficiently with Fellows 
equipment. Why not get full information? Just 


write, wire or phone any Fellows office. 


THE FELLOWS GEAR SHAPER COMPANY 
78 River Street, Springtield, Vermont 
Branch Offices: 
1048 North Woodward Ave., Royal Oak, Mich. 
150 West Pleasant Ave., Maywood, N.J. 
5835 West North Avenue, Chicago 39 
6214 West Manchester Ave., Los Angeles 45 


Gear Production Equipment 
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DUCTILE IRON... 


annealed grade which has the most 
ductility and resistance to thermal 
shock. Other uses are for refrac- 
tory hangers, and dampers. 
Sharon Steel Corp. has pur- 
chased more than 200 charging 
boxes and at least two other plants 
have trial quantities in service. Al- 
legheny-Ludlum Steel Co.’s plant 
at Brackenridge, Pa., has used duc- 
tile iron hot tops for two years 
and some 2000 castings have been 
put into service. Advantages re- 
ported over cast iron are less heat 
cracking, less trunnion breakage. 


Rolling Mills — Bar and billet 
mills are using ductile iron for a 
variety of applications including 
heating furnace doors, mill guides, 
cooling bed racks and skids, side 
guards, apron plates, table rolls, 
transfer table sheaves, spindles, 
and coupling boxes (see photo, 
Page 112). 


During 1956, more than 50 plants 
in the U. S. engaged in metalwork- 
ing made purchases of ductile iron 
mill rolls. (Ductile iron roll produc- 
tion increased from approximately 
500 tons in 1954 to 2600 tons in 
1956.) The greatest use is in re- 
placing flake graphite iron rolls 
for hot working service. The prin- 
cipal advantages reported are 
greater machinability, better re- 
sistance to fire cracking, and re- 
duced neck breakage. 


Ductile iron table rolls are used 
in National Steel Corp.’s new 
o4-in. hot strip mills at Weirton, 
W. Va. Ductile iron runout table 
rolls are also standard in large hot 
strip mills in Cleveland and Chi- 
cago. These are usually furnished 
as Grade 80-60-03 with the chem- 
ical composition adjusted to pro- 
vide a hardness of about 240 Bhn 
which combines strength with a 
high level of wear resistance. Con- 
solidated Western Steel Div., U. S. 
Steel Corp., uses ductile iron at a 
slightly lower hardness for con- 
veying pipe up to 36 in. diameter. 

Rolls having a hardness of 65 
Shore Scleroscope are regularly 
produced for pipe sizing. The ma- 
terial has been used for tube 
straightener screws and piercing 
mill bar heads. 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, StrEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Unretouched photograph shows mirrorlike interior finish of Lustraloy seamless 
tubing compared with rod drawn tubing 


Tubing Has Mirror Interior 


Process for producing the stainless material includes cold 


reduction, bright annealing, careful lubricating, and draw- 


ing over a mandrel and through a die 


SEAMLESS stainless tubing with 
a mirrorlike interior finish is be- 
ing produced by a new mandrel 
drawing process. 

Called Lustraloy, it offers a 
freer flow and a higher degree of 
corrosion resistance than ordinary 
rod drawn tubing, says Summerill 
Stainless Tube Div. of Columbia 
Steel & Shafting Co., Carnegie, Pa., 
the producer. 

Applications—Interior finish of 
tubing is important to fabricators 
of heat exchangers, condensers, 
chemical apparatus, paper mills, 
aircraft hydraulic systems, and 
equipment for the atomic energy 
industry. 

Because the smooth interior re- 
sists the clinging of solid particles, 
the material can be used to ad- 
vantage where a high degree of 


sanitation is required, as in the 
food industry. 

Process—The process starts with 
cold reduction on a tube reducing 
machine. The tubing is then put 
through a bright annealing fur- 
nace. Control of atmosphere in 
the furnace and cooling area is an 
important step in insuring the 
smooth interior surface. 

Since the material will be 
worked both inside and out on the 
draw bench, it is carefully lubri- 
cated. Drawing through a die and 
over a mandrel at the same time 
finishes both the interior and ex- 
terior walls. 

The size range is 3 to 114 in. 
OD, with 0.020 to 0.109 in. wall 
thicknesses. The tubing is pro- 
duced at Summerill’s new plant at 
Scottdale, Pa. 
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View through door of a press forge furnace showing B&W 
Insulating Firebrick walls and arches and B&W 80 Firebrick floor. 
The burners and flues are visible on the back wall. 


BeW Insulating Firebrick reduce fuel costs 15% 


and increase production 


Experience paid off for this major 
steel producer. Aware of the benefits 
of B&W Insulating Firebrick in his 
drop forge furnaces, he built two new 
press forge furnaces with lightweight 
B&W IFB linings. The results were a 
minimum average fuel saving of 15% 
and increased production, since the 
entire heating process for certain 
grades of steel could now be accom- 
plished in one operation. Here’s why. 

The lightweight and consequent low 
heat storage of B&W IFB linings keep 
the furnace walls at a uniform tem- 


perature to provide the most efficient 
heating conditions. Unlike heavier 
constructions, B&W Insulating Fire- 
brick linings attain a uniform tempera- 
ture faster with less fuel consumption. 

In addition, B&W IFB linings re- 
spond quicker to temperature changes, 
permitting more accurate temperature 
control. In this instance, this not 
only prevented the cracking of tool 
and stainless steels, but helped reduce 
the total heating cycle, increasing 
production. 

These forging furnaces use a 9” 


BaW REFRACTORIES PRODUCTS: B&W Allmul Firebrick » B&W 80 Firebrick « 
B&W Junior Firebrick « B&W Insulating Firebrick « B&W Refractory Castables, Plastics, 


and Mortars « B&W Silicon Carbide « B&W Ramming Mixes 


B&W K-30 IFB wall backed up by 
B&W K-20 IFB. The K-30 is used as 
face brick because of its high tempera- 
ture resistance. The K-20 is used as 
a backing because of its high insulat- 
ing value. The hearth floor is of B&W 
80 Firebrick for abrasion resistance 
and resistance against attack by mill- 
scale at the temperatures involved. 
Door linings are of B&W Kaocast and 


B&W Kaolite. R-583 
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Model 713, 300-ton multiple motion press has three lower punch motions, 
proportional pressing for the compression strokes on the lower punches, and 
two upper punch motions 


Compacts Have Even Density 


Stokes’s new, 300-ton, hydraulic compacting press achieves 
uniform density throughout a metal powder part by propor- 


tional pressing. 


“TECHNICAL advances in powder 
metallurgy procedures and equip- 
ment make it possible to produce 
large, complex parts with superior 
functional qualities at costs com- 
petitive with those produced by 
machining or other methods.” 
That commentary, spoken by 
Samuel H. Greenwood, manager of 
the Press Div., F. J. Stokes Corp., 
Philadelphia, shows the amazing 
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Fill adjustments are motor driven 


progress of an industry that only 
a few years ago was primarily con- 
cerned with small bearings. 

Today, metal powder partmak- 
ers are producing heavily stressed 
gears, cams, and other moving 
parts such as those used in auto 
transmissions, washing machine 
drives, and other powered appli- 
ances. 

Equipment Innovations—It takes 


powerful presses with sequence 
controlled multiple motions to com- 
pact those parts. The newest such 
unit is a 300-ton hydraulic press, 
built by F. J. Stokes Corp. It is 
being readied for delivery to the 
Powdered Metal Products Div. of 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Frank- 
lin Park, Ill. (It is the first of a 
line of five presses, with capacities 
of 50 to 500 tons.) 

Two major design innovations 
have these advantages: 1. The 
press is easier and quicker to set 
up to make a part. 2. The press 
can achieve a higher degree of uni- 
formity in density and greater ac- 
curacy in dimensions. 


Proportional Pressing—The main 
pressing motion in the Model 713 
press is from the bottom. The inner 
and outer bottom punches are fixed 
to separate moving platens, but 
there are only two hydraulic cyl- 
inders for both platens. The pis- 
tons that actuate the inner and 
outer punches work in the same 
cylinder. 

Through this design, it is pos- 
sible to start the two punches in 
their upward compression strokes 
at different levels, move at differ- 
ent rates, and arrive simultaneous- 
ly at their final, full-compression 
level. Stokes calls it ‘‘proportion- 
al pressing.” 

A potentiometer controlled, hy- 
draulic servomechanism senses the 
movements of the platens which 
carry the two lower punches and 
makes them follow a predetermined 
relative-movement pattern. The 
pattern is calculated according to 
the shape of the part, the nature 
of the metal powder, and the 
density required in the final com- 
pact. 

Mechanized Adjustment — The 
second innovation is a motor-driven 
adjustment of the mechanical stops 
that control the depth of fill and 
the length of the compression 
strokes for both upper and lower 
punches and for the ejection 
strokes of the lower punches. 

The location of each stop with 
respect to a reference point—the 
upper surface of the die table—is 
reported on a series of five-digit 
counters on the control panel. 
Each counter is beside the push- 
button control for the air motor 
that drives that particular stop. 

Simplifies Re-Setup — Two-speed 
control is provided for each motor 


STEEL 


COMPACTING PRESS... 

—a fast speed for large changes 
in the position of the stop and a 
slow speed for jogging the stop 
the last few ten-thousandths of an 
inch to the exact position. 

By recording the setting of the 
stops when the final setup for a 
part has been determined, the op- 
erator can re-create the same set- 
up when the part is again placed 
in production merely by duplicat- 
ing the previous dial settings. 

Other Features—The Model 713 
has five motions, two upper and 
three lower. The second upper 
punch is carried concentrically on 
the main upper hydraulic ram but 
has independent adjustment. 


During final compression, both 
the main and secondary upper 
punches come to rest against ad- 
justable mechanical stops, at which 
point they are carried downward 
together by the upper ram platen. 
A knock-out arrangement is pro- 
vided for stripping parts with 
double hubs from the upper 
punches, 


Simultaneous Ejection — The 
lower inner punch moves at the 
same time and rate as the lower 
outer punch during ejection until 
the leading punch rises to a posi- 
tion level with the face of the die. 
That feature permits ejection of 
thin-flanged parts without fractur- 
ing the “green” compact. 

The third lower punch motion 
may be used as a third compres- 
sion punch, a movable core rod, or 
an ejecting core rod. The func- 
tion for which this motion is used 
can be selected by a switch at the 
control panel. 

Specifications — Maximum pres- 
sure on the upper punch ram of 
the press is 321 tons; on the lower 
punch platens, 300 tons. Maximum 
depth of fill is 10 in.; maximum di- 
ameter of a part is 12 in. At max- 
imum fill, the press will cycle four 
times a minute; at a 1-in. fill, it 
will cycle 10 times a minute. 

Over-all height of the press is 
17 ft 8 in.; about 4 ft of the press 
is below the floor line. 

The hydraulic power unit is self- 
contained and consists of a 150 hp, 
double end electric motor driving 
two, 44.5-gpm hydraulic pumps. 
This allows the press and its pow- 
er unit to be installed in an ar- 
rangement that makes the most 
efficient use of floor space. 
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Disc at left is a reservoir that stores tools, changes them automatically 


MACHINE TOPICS 


Jig Borer Picks Its Tools 


Complete cycle, including 30 operations, is controlled by 


punched cards. 


Position of holes, feed depth, and spindle 


speeds and feeds all are automatically selected 


JIG BORING, an operation that 
usually depends heavily on the 
skill of an operator, has gone fully 
automatic. Production men at 
IBM’s Mfg. Research Dept., Endi- 
cott, N. Y., are using a numerical- 
ly controlled jig borer to turn out 
side frames for data processing 


equipment. 
Machine functions controlled 
with IBM cards include: Choice 


of 30 or more tools, positioning of 
holes, spindle speeds and feeds, 
hole depth, and spindle height. 
The machine was built at Fosdick 
Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati. 

Tool Choice — The tool storage 
unit is mounted on the floor, sep- 
arate from the machine. Tools 
are carried in a disc that indexes 
to a preselected position under 
ecard control. This unit slides on 
horizontal tierods so tools may be 
positioned under the spindle. 

The disc rotates to the specified 
position. It then moves in under 
the spindle where an air-operated 
wrench closes on the toolholder. 
After the disc is retracted, the 
spindle feeds down, rotating slow- 


ly, and engages the thread at the 
end of the toolholder shank. At 
a predetermined locking torque, 
the wrench opens, and the spindle 
feeds down in accordance with the 
program. Removing the tool is 
done by the same steps in reverse. 

Hole Depth—In devising a meth- 
od to control hole depth automat- 
ically, IBM took advantage of the 
fact that a workpiece mounted on 
a machine is subjected to two vi- 
bration sources. The first comes 
from the machine. The second oc- 
curs when a cutting tool enters 
the work (it can be recognized by 
a piezoelectric crystal mounted on 
the work-holding fixture). 

After the tool enters the work, 
depth measurements are controlled 
by a shaft digitizer geared to the 
feed drive; pulses are obtained for 
each 0.001 in. of feed. 

Rapid traverse of the spindle is 
controlled by a photoelectric unit. 
As the tool feeds down, it passes 
through a beam of light. From 
this point, it continues to traverse 
a predetermined distance where it 
shifts into cutting feed rate. 
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More 


WELDING positioners can handle 
many nonwelding jcbs. 

Paul Galton, department man- 
ager, Worthington Corp., Harrison, 
N.J., has these suggestions: 

1. Use them to position heavy 
objects for an operator. 

2. Use them to rotate parts or 
assemblies for spraying, cleaning, 
descaling, grinding. 

3. Use them in assembling and 
servicing engines, motors, turbines. 

4. Use them for positioniny dur- 
ing x-ray inspection. 

Examples—Positioners solve the 
problem of manipulating a cumber- 
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Machine shops find welding positioners are timesavers. 


This pump 


casting is moved quickly and easily under radial drill 


some object without the use of 
overhead lifting devices. 

If the work can be rotated or 
tilted, a positioner is a timesaver. 
Machine shops use them for drill- 
ing and cutting. 

Worthington’s shops use them 
for quick positioning of castings 
beneath a radial drill (see illustra- 
tion above). Standard positioners, 
says Worthington, may require 
beefing up to control shock loads 
and vibration and to increase re- 
sistance to torque. 


Examples—General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., says that posi- 
tioners help in inspection and re- 


Work for Welding Positioners 


pair. It uses them to rotate large 
vessels or weldments for x-ray. 
With portable x-rays, a positioner 
cuts setup time and helps an op- 
erator work in one location. 

Self-propelled positioners are fre- 
quently used with stationary x-ray 
units or in x-ray rooms. 


Examples—Such equipment helps 
in mechanizing heat treating, met- 
allizing, scarfing, or gas cutting. 
RCA, Lancaster, Pa., uses position- 
ers in the high speed aluminizing 
of color TV tubes. The Atomic En- 
ergy Commission finds them useful 
for automatic loading and unload- 
ing of nuclear materials. 
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This mechanic will do better work in less time with the Shot peening large gears at Westinghouse Electric Corp., 


help of this hand-operated positioner. 
the hard-to-reach places 


They aid machinists, 
foundrymen, assemblers, 
painters and inspectors. 

Here are 
some suggestions on 
how you can add 
versatility to these tools 


in your operations 


Examples—Turning rolls are one 
type of positioner which can be 
used for most kinds of finishing 
work. A Pennsylvania steel com- 
pany has one which rotates large 
diameter steel pipes at speeds up 
to 600 fpm. It applies an enamel 
(Bitumastic) to the interior with 
an automatic spraying. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Sunnyvale, Calif., has adapted a 
power and an idler roll to rotate 
a large gear for shot peening. The 
gear is mounted on a shaft which 
rests on the rolls. As the gear is 
turned the shot peening equipment 
traverses the gear face. 
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It helps eliminate Sunnyvale, Calif. Rolls turn gear on shaft. Shot peener 


is at lower right 


Turning rolls are one type of positioner. This installation is used for enamel 
coating the interiors of large diameter pipe 


Selas custom-builds heat processing, 
equipment to fit into your production line} 


HIGH TEMPERATURE 
FURNACE 


~ WASHER 


Selas heat processing equipment 
austempers 3000 type-bars per hr, 
is designed to produce, with auto- 
matic loading, 5000 per hr. Type 
bar (shown actual size) is stamped 
from AISI 1040 steel, austempered 
to Re 42/44, shank flat within 
0.001 in. The integrated unit is 
installed next to stamping presses, 
saving floor space, reducing work 
handling. Selas unit makes possible 
100% increase in production. 
Costly salt carryover and danger- 
ous tank cleaning are eliminated. 


SALT 
QUENCH 


Example: automatic austempering 


increases IBM type 


For more than a year, this Selas custom-built 
heat-treating equipment has been turning out a 
better product, saving valuable floor space, re- 
ducing materials handling. 

Based on satisfactory experience with this 
equipment, a second similar Selas unit, austem- 
pering another electric typewriter component, 
is scheduled to go into production at IBM this 
month. 


bar production 100% 


Time-saving, space-saving, materials-saving 
heat processing equipment is designed and built 
by Selas to meet your specific needs. If desired, 
the complete Selas unit may be shipped intact to 
your plant, ready for insertion into your pro- 
duction line . . . ready, too, to perform its desig- 
nated heat processing functions immediately 
upon hook-up to power. 


For any type of heat processing, for small or large parts, Selas 
can design and build automatic or semi-automatic equip- 
ment to fit into your production line. To learn how Selas 
can help you solve your heat processing problems, write 
Department 213, Selas Corporation of America, Dresher, Pa. 


QE LAS Acct cd Au 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
DRESHER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Hydraulic Machine Crops Steel Pipes in 13 Seconds 


Model 1200 HC cuts steel pipe with a 34-in. wall 
and an outside diameter of 1234 in. in 13 seconds. 

Both the head of the machine and the workpiece 
remain stationary; it is the cutoff tools that rotate. 
The machine is used to crop sample pipe lengths for 
testing to API specifications. 

Tooling consists of three turrets which hold 12 
carbide tipped cutting tools. 

Three tools do the cutting; the idle stations are for 
quick tool changes. 

Tool stroke is 114 in. for pipe with 114-in. walls. 
Feeds and speeds are easily adjusted by turning a 
dial on a hydraulic metering valve. 

A collet grips the workpiece during the cutting 
operation. The collet is mounted in a spindle which 
in turn is mounted on tapered roller bearings. The 
spindle is driven by a 25-hp direct current motor 
through V-belts. 

The control panel pulpit includes a pushbutton 
control for an entire assembly area in which the pipe 
is automatically fed (by conveyor) to the machine 
and measured electronically. 

A hydraulic system operates the machine. Valves 
and pumps are mounted on panels to make mainte- 
nance easier. The gasket-mounted valves can be re- 
moved without disconnecting any hydraulic lines. 
Write: Abbey Etna Machine Co., Perrysburg, Ohio. 
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Blast Tumbling Machine Handles Continuous Flow of Work 


The Continuous Tumblast cleans parts automati- 
cally. Work enters the machine from one end and 
goes directly into the cleaning chamber. It then 
passes down an inclined chute into the discharge 
drum and from there into a tote box or conveyor. 

The blast chamber is an endless apron conveyor 
26 in. in diameter. The chamber is unobstructed be- 
cause the two overhead blasting units are above the 
full diameter of the tumbling mill. 

The combination of tumbling and longitudinal travel 
uniformly exposes all surfaces of every part to the 
abrasive blast. 

Conveyor staves extend the full length of the 
mill to eliminate the possibility of the work or the 
abrasive jamming in the joints. 

After the cleaned work passes beyond the blast 
zone, it enters into a discharge drum which tumbles 
the parts to remove the abrasive held in cavities or 
recesses of the work. 

A variable speed reducer allows rotation of the 
discharge drum at the speed most suitable for the 
type and size of work. The abrasive drains through 
perforations in the drum slats and falls into a screw 
conveyor which carries it to the abrasive elevator. 
Write: Wheelabrator Corp., 1157 S. Byrkit St., 
Mishawaka, Ind. Phone: Blackburn 5-2141 
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Control Lock 


This shear-action locking device 
holds control settings and elim- 
inates backlash and creep. 

The locking action is automatic 
at an infinite number of settings. 

The control has three prime ele- 
ments, two locking shoes (one for 
each direction) and a quadrant. 
Two self-aligning shoe pins (1 and 
2 in the illustration) are on op- 
posite sides of the common center 
and engage the underside and out- 
side of the quadrant. 


Forces applied at the secondary 
or driven lever toward the right 
produce a couple and _ increase 
shearing action on the quadrant 
between the shoe pins. Forces ap- 
plied in the opposite direction have 
the same locking action on the op- 
posite shoe, providing an irrevers- 
ible lock in both directions. Write: 
Reid Metal Products Inc., 2021 N. 
Lincoln St., Burbank, Calif. Phone: 
Victoria 9-1284 


Lathes 


The Powershift Preselector 
lathes come in engine, toolmaker, 
and gap models and in 45 and 90 
degree tracer controlled types. 

The operator can preselect his 
next speed while the tool is cut- 
ting. The headstock has a single 
dial. The inner part of the dial is 
stationary and is graduated in 
inches of diameter (of the work- 
piece or cut). The outer part is 
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graduated in feet per minute, sur- 
face speed. Setting one against 
the other instantly computes 
spindle rpm. The figure is shown 
in a small window together with 
maximum safe horsepower. 

After the selection is made, au- 
tomatic shifting of gears is con- 
trolled by the operator. One lever 
stops, starts, and shifts. Up to six 
additional speeds can be set on 
the dial. Write: Lodge & Ship- 
ley Co., 3055 Colerain Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 25, Ohio. Phone: Kirby 
1-4774 


Thread Rolling Machine 


This horizontal, cylindrical ma- 
chine uses two dies. Model B 111 
is used for both in-feed and 
through-feed thread and form roll- 
ing on large and small production 
runs. 

During rolling, one die remains 
fixed. The other is fed into the 
work by a cam-actuated head 
which controls the feed and size 
through uniform penetration rates 
and predetermined length of dwell. 
Final sizing is accurately done by 
fine micrometer adjustment. 

The rotating dies are synchro- 
nized: a matching device positions 
the threads on the die in proper 


relation to each other so that they’ 


track properly when contacting 
the blank. 

Parts 2 in. in diameter can be 
handled by the in-feed method. 
These thread lengths can be up 
to 1% in. Thread length up to 


20 ft can be rolled by the through- }) 


feed method; maximum diameter 
is 34, in. Write: Reed Rolled 
Thread Die Co., 
Worcester 1, Mass. 
9-4491 


Phone: Valley 


Grinder Automation 


This automatic loading and un- |7 
loading device automates standard | 


grinders. The unit straddles the 
grinder being serviced. It loads 
and unloads from both sides of the 
grinder. 


Each loading station lowers to 
pick up the work, raises, and trans- 
fers it across and down into the 


work area. Cycle time is about 15 
seconds. Write: Machine Tool 
Div., Wickes Corp., Saginaw, Mich. 
Phone: Pleasant 2-6126 


Wire Weaving Machine 


This machine uses a series of 1- 
ounce steel shuttles which draw 
from a continuous supply of filler 
wire (instead of the conventional 
bar-loom type bobbin system) to 
make insect screening up to 50 in. 
wide. Speeds are said to be four 
to six times higher than those of 
conventional equipment. 

The machine operates at 2490 
picks a minute. Shuttles, with 
filler wire attached, are propelled 
through a tunnel of guides on the 
machine by a torsion rod mecha- 
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Look to the 


FOR ASSEMBLY 
LINE FASTENERS! 


FAST DELIVERY from Stock on 
Hundreds of Types and Sizes 


The life-blood of any production line is the steady flow of 
quality fasteners. Any delay in delivery, or fastener failure 


during assembly, can bring the entire line to a costly halt. 


Make sure you are protected at every vital point of assembly. 
You can always rely on Lamson & Sessions to see that the 


best of fasteners are delivered where you want them, when 


you want them! 


Sendionyour PrReeaSoumOCm Lisi 


AAD 2, OWLS > PLANTS KX CLENEL AMD BRAD KENT, OWN , > BARTANAGHARK + ON 


971 WEST B5ih STREET + CLEV 
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nism. When the filler wire reaches 
the opposite end of the cloth, it is 
cut and the end tucked back into 
the edge to form the selvage. 

Running time is 2 to 3 hours, de- 
pending upon cloth width. Up to 
12,000 ft of 0.013-in. aluminum 
wire can be held by the machine’s 
warp beam. Write: Warner & 
Swasey Co., 5701 Carnegie Ave., 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. Phone: Hen- 
derson 1-5580 


Drill Press 


High speed drilling and tapping 
are done by this automatic cycle 
drill press. Its quill has quick 
approach, feed, and dwell speeds. 

Turning a handwheel gives in- 
finite adjustment of speeds up to 
8000 rpm. Feed adjustment is in- 
finitely variable up to 48 ipm. 
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Feed strokes up to 414 in. are pro- 
vided. 

A 2-hp motor drives the ma- 
chine. Write: Secrest Machine Co., 
1507 M St. N. W., Washington 
5, D. C. Phone: Columbia 5-6696 


Slide Rest 


The Super Slide Rest combines 
the features of a conventional 
slide rest with a center-driven tool 
post slide and an open slide tool 
post. 

The swivel slide is graduated in 
degrees and may be swung and 
used for turning operations, with 
no interference between handles or 
slides. 


% 


The top slide travel is 4% in. 
Tool bit size is 34 x % in. 

A rear tool station and tool post 
make turning and cutting off, or 
any other two operations, possible 


without disturbing the _ setup. 
Write: Wade Tool Co., 49 River 
St., Waltham 54, Mass. Phone: 
Twinbrook 4-1050 


Titanium Pipe Fittings 


This line of fittings meets the 
needs of nuclear piping systems 
and critical service applications in 
chemical processing industries. 

The fittings are light, resist cor- 
rosion and erosion, and have high 
stability at elevated temperatures. 

rite: Ladish Co., Cudahy, Wis. 
Phone: Humboldt 1-1500 


Index and Pierce Machine 


Annular rings from 16 to 54 in. 
in diameter are perforated or 
formed by this machine. It is a 
precision machine tool with hard- 
ened and ground cross keys and 
stop blocks for accurate repetitive 
positioning of dies to ten-thou- 
sandths of an inch. 

The index table features infinite 


resolution from 1 to 21,600 di- 
visions of a circle. The table has 
automatic and manual control. The 
mechanical lock has zero backlash. 

A block indexing control com- 
pensates for part size change due 
to fabrication or thermal condi- 
tions. Write: Modern Engineer- 
ing Service Co., 1695 12 Mile Rd., 
Berkley, Mich. Phone: Lincoln 
5-1700 


Trim Presses 


These hydraulic presses have 
platen sizes from 15 x 18 up to 
36 x 54 in. Strokes of 12, 15, and 
18 in. and shut heights of 5, 10, 
and 15 in. are available in 13, 20, 
30, 40, and 50 ton capacities. Two 
and four post types are available. 

The presses use an accumulator 
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Previously, fused Vanadium Oxide 
was produced to purity specifications 
of only 86 to 89%. Now, advanced pro- 
duction techniques make it possible 
for ELECTROMET to provide it at 98% 
purity—at no increase in price. 

This new grade of vanadium oxide 
provides these properties for ferrous 
and non-ferrous alloy uses: 


® Low alkali oxide content virtually 


eliminates fuming problems. 


® Insolubles content—mainly silica— 
reduced to new low insuring man- 
ufacture of higher quality non- 


ferrous alloys. 


For more information write ELECTRO 
METALLURGICAL COMPANY, Division 
of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 
A2nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

In Canada: Electro Metallurgical 
Company, Division of Union Carbide 
Canada Limited, Toronto. 


METALS DO MORE ALL THE TIME 
-»» THANKS TO ALLOYS 


Flectromet 


FERRO-ALLOYS AND METALS 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


The terms “Electromet” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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Analysis: Vanadium Oxide 98%, Alkali Oxides 
1-2%, Sulfur 0.05% Max., Insolubles 0.2% Max. 
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with a closed shock-free hydraulic 
system. Typical operations include 
trimming, swaging, stamping, 
shearing, blanking, forming, and 
drawing. Write: Bausenbach Hy- 
draulics Div., Buffalo Metal Con- 
tainer Corp., 75 Meadow Rd., Buf- 
falo 16, N. Y. Phone: Bailey 3944 


Parts Packager 


The Pax-Mor is a complete pack- 
aging machine that automatically 
prints, seals, cuts off and counts 
packages. Maximum size is 8 x 8 
in. 


Small mechanical parts can be 
packed individually or in multiples 
at speeds up to 6000 bags an hour. 
Coated or laminated heat sealable 
packaging materials can be used. 

An electronic thermistor holds 
temperatures to +1°F on heat 
sealing rollers. Write: Product 
Packaging Engineering, 5747 Mari- 
lyn Ave., Culver City, Calif. 


Machinery Mount 


Wedgemount absorbs vibrations 
and permits instant leveling. Ad- 
justing a nut causes movement be- 
tween two opposing inclined planes 
which raises or lowers the machine 
foot under which the mount has 
been placed. 

A patented vibration absorbing 
pad made of vinyl, sisal, and cork 
is used for top and bottom surfaces 
of the mount. 

When installed under machines, 
the mounts on either side are 
faced in opposite directions. This 
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cradles the machine in opposing 
planes. Both halves of the mount 
are machined and keyed to permit 
vertical adjustment without lateral 
motion. 

There are three sizes: 2 x 4 in. 
supports up to 1000 lb; 3 x 6 in., 
2000 lb; and 4 x 8 in., 4000 lb. 
Write: Clark, Cutler, McDermott 
Co., 130 W. Central St., Franklin, 
Mass. Phone: 1200 


Vibrating Feeder 


Ore and other bulk materials in 
lump sizes up to 4 ft in diameter 
are moved at the rate of 300 to 
3000 tons an hour by this heavy- 
duty feeder. 

It is used where difficult condi- 
tions are encountered, such as large 
lumps and heavy impact loading, 
severe abrasion, unusually sticky 
material, or heavy surge loads. 
Write: Hewitt-Robins Inc., Stam- 
ford, Conn. Phone: Davis 4-1151 


Single Point Presses 


The P-1 Piece-Maker presses in 
75, 100, and 150 ton capacities are 
suited for progressive die blanking 
and perforating operations that in- 
volve heavy shock loads. Fixed or 


variable speed drives are available. 

The single point box-type slide 
maintains the slide to bed paral- 
lelism needed for automatic pro- 
All wear points of the 


duction. 


box-type frame are 
nickel bronze. Write: ! 
Machine Co., Minster, Ohio. Phone: | 


194. 


Overhead Chain Conveyor |} 


The Vernoflex chain conveyor 


can be installed with hand tools. | : 


It can be altered by adding or sub- 
tracting the necessary parts to |} 
meet changing plant needs. 

Abrupt horizontal and vertical | 
turns are possible, including 90- ‘I 
degree vertical rises and dips and 
2-in. radius turns. 


All moving parts are enclosed, 
and the chain is lubricated auto- 
matically. 

The conveyor handles parts in 
assembly, paint dipping, oven or 
infrared drying, spraying, scaling, 
rinsing, and through caustic and 
pickling solutions. Write: Vern 
G. Ellen Co., 2741 Ripple Lane, 
Minneapolis 27, Minn. Phone: 
Liberty 5-8847 


Thread Rolling 


Model 125A forms screws, bolts, 
and nails at speeds of 600 to 800 
pieces a minute. 


The machine does thread rolling, 
roll forming, knurling, marking, 
serrating, and necking on blank 
stock lengths up to 3 in. and diam- 
eters from No. 4 to 5/16 in. Write: 
Prutton Corp., 5293 W. 130th St., 
Cleveland 30, Ohio. Phone: Clear- 
water 1-5384 


Air Filter 


Hot, corrosive industrial dusts 
and fumes are collected by this 
glass-bag filter. 


By using glass cloth, the filter 
can withstand temperatures up to 
600° F. It resists all substances ex- 
cept fluorine and hydrofluoric acid. 

The filter bags are the single- 
hung tubular type made of glass 
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PROVED BY INDEPENDENT LABORATORY TESTS: 


48.04 S*Me| 


for FERROCARBO -TREATED IRON 


Ferrocarbo® 
Treated 


Chemical Analyses 


Untreated 


STOCK REMOVAL 


These impressive test 


_results were obtained < 70 
by an independent 2 60 
research laboratory x a 


on gray iron farm 
equipment castings 
produced by a leading 
Midwest foundry, 
using untreated and 
FERROCARBO- treated 
iron of identical 
chemistry. 


Cutting speed (ft./min.) 


Feed (in. /rev.) 


OF STO 


Depth of cut (in.) 


CU._IN 


Wear Land (in.) 


Vol. of metal removed (cu. in.) 


Weight of metal removed (Ibs) 


Percent improvement 


* Surface Machinability Improvement 


Tool wear tests were conducted with a single point “Carboloy” grade 44A tool on castings 
machined at commercial speeds. Flank wear was measured with a 20 power microscope. 


FERROCARBO Briquettes — the patented cupola 
additive by CARBORUNDUM®—are widely used by 
foundrymen to produce sound iron castings with ex- 
ceptional strength, ductility and hardness properties. 
Tests have demonstrated that FERROCARBO-treated iron 
has considerably better machining properties than 
undeoxidized iron due to structure control and freedom 
trom segregation. High production industries seeking 
to reduce costs are buying castings produced by the 
FERROCARBO cupola deoxidation process as an effective 
means for increasing production through improved 
casting machinability. 

WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION on how 
FERROCARBO produces more machinable iron regard- 
less of metal composition. Ask for booklet A-1409, 
Electro Minerals Division, The Carborundum Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


ELECTRO MINERALS DIVISION 


The CA RBO RU ee DUM Company 


REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


KERCHNER, MARSHALL & CO., PITTSBURGH ° Cleveland « Buffalo « Philadelphia * Birmingham * Los Angeles « Canada 


FERROCARBO DISTRIBUTORS — KERCHNER, MARSHOLD 5 os se. Louis + Cincinnati 


84-79 R 
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fiber cloth which has been treated 
for protection against fracture. 
Write: Dracco Corp., 4063 E. 116th 
St., Cleveland 5, Ohio. Phone: Vul- 
can 3-7000 


Electric Starter 


Model 850 operates on direct cur- 
rent and provides clockwise rota- 
tion. It starts engines with up to 
4 hp which have a maximum dis- 
placement of about 11 cu in. 

The starter brings pushbutton 
starting (using either an integral 
or remote switch) to pumps, spray- 
ers, industrial scooters, garden 
tractors, and riding-type power 
mowers. 

A 12-volt battery powers the 
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starter. Write: Magneto Div., 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit, 
Wis. Phone: Emerson 4-4411 


Zinc Bath Purifier 


ARP 12 prevents the accumula- 
tion of harmful impurities in zinc 
plating baths. By purifying solu- 
tions of heavy metallic elements, 
the purifier reduces the amount of 
brighteners needed to provide a 
bright plate. 

The purifier is a concentrated 
liquid which, when diluted with 
water and added to the plating 
bath, performs two functions: 1. It 
precipitates heavy metallic impuri- 
ties (including lead and cadmium) 
which can cause dullness and blis- 
tering in zinc plate. 2. It removes 
carbonates at about the same rate 
at which they are formed. 

Concentrations of the purifier 
are determined by the use of sul- 
fide test papers. Write: Allied Re- 
search Products Inc., 4004-6 E. 
Monument St., Baltimore 5, Md. 
Phone: Peabody 2-9070 


Germanium Rectifiers 


These rectifiers are used in the 
steel and electrochemical indus- 
tries where steady loads require a 
potential below 300 volts. The air- 
to-water cooling system of the rec- 


tifiers eliminates the entrance of 
dust and corrosive air into the rec- 
tifier compartment. Rectifier ele- 
ments are easily replaced because 
there are no liquid connections to 
make. 

Because the unit is enclosed, the 
rectifier elements are not sensitive 
to external ambient temperatures. 
Write: Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. Phone: Spring 
4-3600 


Because 
“SEEING IS 
BELIEVING” 


let this film 
show you how 


Arrange Now... 


for a showing of the new 
16 mm sound motion pic- 
ture film in full color, 


“ACCENT 
ON ACCURACY” | 
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P&W JIG BORERS WITH 
OPEN-SIDE CONSTRUCTION 


Nearly 6 feet in diameter, the aircraft tooling fixture 
shown above was really big! It required machining 
84 slots and boring 84 holes on the face and machin- 
ing 84 slots on the flange. All 252 slots and holes had 
to be equally spaced and located within + .001” of 
true radial. Handling jobs like this with ease and 
efficiency takes the combination of high precision 
and big work capacity you'll find only in a Pratt & 
Whitney Jig Borer with Open-Side Construction. 
Pratt & Whitney Jig Borers — both Electrolimit and 


End- Measure types — are produced in complete lines 
for every work size requirement. All types and models 
will locate accurate to .0001” . . . and will retain this 
initial high precision and rigidity indefinitely! Get 
complete information now. 

Write for your copy of Circular No. 587. 

Pratt & Whitney Company, Incorporated, 

13 Charter Oak Boulevard, West Hartford 1, 
Connecticut. 


JIG BORERS ... ROTARY TABLES... KELLER MACHINES... LATHES.. 
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- VERTICAL SHAPERS ... CUTTER AND RADIUS GRINDERS 
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coiterature 


Write directly to the company for a copy 


Disc Mounting Standards 


Bulletin B5.35 presents machine 
mounting specifications for abrasive 
discs and plate mounted wheels. 
Grinding Wheel Institute, 2130 Keith 
Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Automatic Presses 


Bulletin 264, 24 pages, describes 
two-point, straight side presses (ca- 
pacities from 60 to 300 tons) which 
have automatic coil feed. Niagara 
Machine & Tool Works, 683 North- 
land Ave., Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


Hydraulic Fluids 


The selection, operation, and main- 
tenance of petroleum base and fire 
resistant hydraulic fluids are dis- 
cussed in Bulletin 1300SA, 22 pages. 
Advertising Dept., Vickers Inc., Box 
302, Detroit 32, Mich. 


Metal Stitching 


This 16-page bulletin illustrates 
and gives detailed information on 
stitching metal to metal and metal to 
nonmetallic materials. Acme Steel Co., 
135th Street and Perry Avenue, Chi- 
cago 27, Ill. 


Potentiometer 


A portable unit that measures tem- 
peratures from —200 to 600° F and 
voltages up to 20.1 millivolts is de- 
scribed in Bulletin T-57, 6 pages. 
Technique Associates Inc., P. O. Box 
91, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Framing Material 


Slotted angles for making perma- 
nent or temporary jobs and casters 
that can be used with them are cov- 
ered in this 8-page bulletin. Flex- 
Angle Corp., 278 Park Rd., West 
Hartford 7, Conn. 


Bottom Drive Presses 


Specifications of single, double, and 
triple action presses and descriptions 
of the various types of accelerated 
slide motions are included in Bulle- 
tin 235, 32 pages. Clearing Machine 
Corp., 6499 W. 65th St., Chicago 38, 
Til. 


Totally Protected Motors 


Alternating current motors from 1 
to 125 hp are covered in Bulletin 
B-2506, 4 pages. Reliance Electric 
& Engineering Co., 24701 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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Overhead Handling 

Equipment for adapting monorails 
to a variety of installations is de- 
picted in this 8-page bulletin. Amer- 
ican Monorail Co., 13128 Athens 
Ave., Cleveland 7, Ohio. 


Tungsten Carbide Surfacing 

Protection against wear and abra- 
sion provided by small hexagonal but- 
tons assembled on a flexible back- 
ing material for bonding on metal 
surfaces is described in this 4-page 
bulletin. Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, 
Pa. 


Seamless Tubing 

Bulletin 290, 5 pages, details high 
temperature strength properties of 
16-13-3 seamless tubing. Tubular 
Products Div., Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Therma! Elements 

Bulletin 110, 4 pages, lists thermal 
elements for maximum resistance to 
corrosive atmospheres. More than 
400 separate corrosive atmospheres 
are covered. Partlow Corp., 505 Cam- 
pion Rd., New Hartford, N. Y. 


Wet Blasting 

Bulletin 1403 describes how wet 
blasting machines solve production 
and maintenance problems. Pangborn 
Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 


Flue Gas Analysis 

A magnetic O, system and its in- 
stallation are covered in this 4-page 
bulletin, 463-60. Leeds & Northrup 
Co., 4934 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia 
44, Pa. 


Steel Castings 

Physical strengths and chemical 
analysis of steel casting alloys melted 
in the induction furnace are listed 
in this 6-page bulletin. Induction 
Steel Castings Co. Inc., 18021 E. Nine 
Mile Rd., East Detroit, Mich. 


Heat Treating 

Features of units that provide tem- 
peratures up to 2400° F are covered 
in this 4-page bulletin. Ipsen Indus- 
tries Inc., 721 S. Main St., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


Spiral Point Drills 

The spiral point concept in drill 
point geometry and the drill sharpen- 
er used to apply it are described in 
this 16-page bulletin. Cincinnati 
Lathe & Tool Co., 3207 Disney St., 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio. 


Hydraulic Presses 

This 4-page bulletin describes 
presses with capacities from 65 to 
300 tons. A. Dale Herman Inc., 17071 
Ventura Blvd., Encino, Calif. 


NEW 
BOOKS 


Boron, Calcium, Columbium, and Zir- | 
conium in Iron and Steel, R. A. 
Grange, F. J. Shortsleeve, D. C. | 
Hilty, W. O. Binder, C. M. Offen-— 
hauer, and G. T. Motock, John | 
Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 533 pages, $14. i 


This is the fourth volume in the || 
Monograph Series of the Alloys of | 


Iron Research Committee of the | 
United Engineering Trustees Inc. The | 
book is a correlated summary of all 
the important literature on the use | 
of boron, calcium, columbium, and | 
zirconium as alloying metals in car- 
bon steel, simple and complex alloy | 
steels, and cast iron. It will be es- | 
pecially useful to the designer of met- 
als to be used at high temperatures 
and under high pressures. 


Making Management Human, Alfred 
J. Marrow, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
327 W. 41st St., New York 36, N. Y. 
248 pages, $5. 

Here are tested methods of applying 

the findings of psychology to every- 

day problems of people working to- 
gether. Neither platitudes nor tricks 
are presented by the author, who is 
both president of a manufacturing 
company and a social psychologist, 
but a discussion of how principles 
of industrial psychology can be used. 


General Galvanizing: A Manual of 
Good Practice, Hot Dip Galvanizers 


Association, 34 Berkeley Square, 
London Wi, England. 56 pages, 
25/ ($3.50). 


Practical aspects of the galvanizing 
process are covered in this book. 
Special attention is paid to the prep- 
aration of castings. Full considera- 
tion is given to the control of pre- 
flux solutions in the dry process. 
Costs and merits of ammonium chlo- 
ride and zinc ammonium chloride as 
fluxes in wet galvanizing are com- 
pared. Other sections cover dipping 
of the work, ash and dross control, 
handling and treatment after gal- 
vanizing, and inspection. 


Automation in Practice, S. E. Rusin- 
off, American Technical Society, 
848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Il. 
261 pages, $6.50. 


The latest techniques of automatic 
production as they are applied in 
manufacturing and metalworking are 
described here. The book discusses 
basic principles, self-regulation, nega- 
tive feedback, the theory of closed 
loop control systems, and covers the 
use of these principles in the major 
types of control devices used in au- 
tomated plants. 
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CONTINUED slow buying is reflected by 
shrinking steel order backlogs. The result: Pri- 
mary steelmaking operations were cut last 
week at important producing centers. The na- 
tional ingot rate slipped another 2.5 percent- 
age points to 69 per cent, the lowest level of 
operation since October, 1954, except for holi- 
day and strike periods. 


SUBSTANTIAL VOLUME—Despite the cur- 
tailed ingot rate, tonnage is still pouring from 
furnaces at an estimated 1,770,000 net tons 
weekly. Volume will be cut somewhat over the 
holidays, but indications are that primary pro- 
duction is approaching balance with finishing 
mill operations. 


PUSHED PRODUCTION— Throughout the fall, 
producers pushed ingot production beyond: the 
requirements of finishing mills. They are now 
working off the stocks they inventoried. Gen- 
erally, finishing operations are holding at a 
higher level than ingot production. 


BUYING LAGS—As far as new finished steel 
business is concerned, mills report orders are 
flowing in steadily, but they are for small lots 
and on a hand-to-mouth basis. Except for plates 
and shapes, mill commitments are below ca- 
pacity in most cases; there is distressing ab- 
sence of forward ordering. Producers of special- 
ty tool steels and hardened steels for high tem- 
perature work report a flood of inquiries stem- 
ming from the prospect of more missile business. 


AUTO PROSPECTS— Steelmakers are hoping 
for at least a modest pickup in automotive de- 
mands next quarter. But it is rumored that some 
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projected January auto production schedules may 
be cut 22 to 23 per cent from December levels. 
Ford, Buick, Oldsmobile, and Pontiac are men- 
tioned. 


SLUMP EXPLAINED—In analyzing lagging 
steel demand, steelmen cite several factors: 
1. Yearend inventory taxes. 2. Widespread de- 
pendence of consumers on minimum stockpiles. 
3. Availability of prompt mill shipments in most 
products. 4. Seasonal slackening in construc- 
tion. 5. Economic uncertainties stemming from 
the international political situation. 


HEAVY SHIPMENTS—<Although demand has 
been sluggish this fall, mill shipments of fin- 
ished products have held up well. The October 
movement totaled 6,550,690 net tons, against 
6,171,674 the preceding month and 7,930,957 
in October, 1956. Estimates put 1957 total mill 
shipments at around 81.3 million tons, against 
83.3 million in 1956. 


PRICES WATCHED—Buyers are giving close 
attention to prices. Steel mill quotations are 
holding firmly, with STEEL’s arithmetical com- 
posite on finished products unchanged at 
$146.03. The slashing of warehouse prices at 
Los Angeles, reported a week ago, may spread. 
Rumors of price cutting were circulating at 
Pittsburgh last week. 


SCRAP SLIPPING—The absence of active mill 
and foundry demand continues to force scrap 
prices lower, though the pace of the decline 
has slackened noticeably. STEEL’s composite on 
the prime steelmaking grade last week fell an- 
other 33 cents to $32, a new low since Octo- 
ber, 1954. 


DISTRICT INGOT RATES 


(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 
Week Ended 
D 5 
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Pittsburgh 


Chicago eesreeties 
Mid-Atlantic 
Youngstown 
Wheeling ......... 


staal aalectoall 


Clevelandy fs... 
IBGEfa lone stererteets 
Birmingham ...... 
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New England .... 
Cincinnati 
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Detroit 
Western .... 
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National Rate .. 


INGOT PRODUCTION? 


Week Ended Week 


COPYRIGHT 1957 


STEEL 


Dec. 15 Ago 
110.6 114.0 123.9 


> 
(1947-1949—100) 


aearanvse see 


NET ONS =<... 
(In thousands) 


1,777+ 1,881 1,990 2,522 


*Change from preceding week’s revised rate. 

+Estimated. tAmer. Iron & Steel Institute. 

Weekly capacity (net tons): 2,559,490 in 
1957; 2,461,893 in 1956; 2,413,278 in 1955. 
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advancing the FORGING FRONTIER 
...with new press designs by © 
BIRDSBORG 


Forging high temperature alloys and some of the |f 
“‘wonder’”’ metals is no longer the problem it once |§ 
was. Birdsboro, working in close cooperation with 
customers, has developed new design press features 
that make possible fast, economical forging of hard- 
to-work alloys. 


Features like these help form a good base for 
Birdsboro hydraulic press progress: 


e Rugged design and construction minimize mis- 
alignment and assure accurate mating of dies. 


Integral design features resist severe off-cente1 
loads. 


Arrangements for automated high-speed forging 
planishing. 
Full utilization of hydraulic and electric systems 


Accurate, instantaneous controls assure volume 
production with safety. 


Each press fully assembled and factory tested 
for rapid installation at customer’s site. 


Over 40 years’ experience in heavy duty press 
design. 


Whether your future press work involves doing new 
things with new metals or getting more press produc- 
tion with less money, your Birdsboro representative 
can be of considerable help. Main office and plant: 
Birdsboro, Pa., District Office: Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Subsidiary: Engineering Supervision Co., 120 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. FP - 157 


BIRDSBORG 
STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE Co. 


STEEL MILL MACHINERY © HYDRAULIC PRESSES « CRUSHING MACHINERY e SPECIAL MACHINERY © 
STEEL CASTINGS © Weldments "CAST-WELD” Design ROLLS: Steel, Alloy Iron, Alloy Steel 
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Interlake Iron Corp. 


Pig Iron Use Sets Record 


Percentage of blast furnace capacity engaged has exceeded 


the rate of ingot production throughout the year. 


Falling 


scrap prices show little effect on operations 


RECORD - BREAKING pig iron 
production this year will be close 
‘to 81.3 million net tons. Two fac- 
tors have helped: 1. A high level 
of steelmaking operations. 2. The 
percentage of pig iron used in 
steelmaking is higher than it was 
‘ last year. 

The recent decline in steelmak- 
ing and foundry consumption has 
brought about a reduction in blast 
furnace production. At the end of 
October, 49 of the nation’s 257 
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blast furnaces making pig iron had 
been banked or blown out. More 
will be idled unless conditions im- 
prove scon. 

Forecast — Prospects are that 
demand for both merchant and 
nonmerchant iron in 1958 will trail 
the 1957 pace. 

There is nothing to suggest that 
foundry or steelmaking operations 
in the first half of 1958 will im- 
prove much over 1957’s fourth 
quarter level. The second half is 


expected to show improvement. 


Some Figures — Blast furnace 
production in the first ten months 
of 1957 came to 68,280,112 net 
tons, or 10.8 per cent ahead of the 
corresponding period of last year. 
Steel ingot production in the first 
ten months of this year totaled 
96,901,792 tons, or 3.8 per cent 
ahead of the 1956 figure. (Both 
blast furnace and ingot production 
were affected by the steel strike in 
1956.) 

Blast furnaces ran at an average 
of 94.5 per cent of capacity in the 
first ten months of 1957, compared 
with an 87 per cent average rate 
for steelmaking furnaces. Ordi- 
narily, the spread between these 
rates is only a point or two. 

A Dec!tine—Merchant iron ship- 
ments during the first nine months 
of 1957 totaled 5,236,993 tons, ac- 
cording to the American Iron & 
Steel Institute. That’s a drop of 
579,695 tons (or 10 per cent) from 
the corresponding period of 1956. 
Shipments are now falling off at a 
steeper rate. 

Merchant shipments of malle: 
able, silvery, and foundry pig dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1957 
were 13.5 per cent behind those of 
the similar period of last year. This 
year, shipments of merchant iron 
to steel ingot producers (including 
ingot mold producers) were down 
21 per cent in the first nine months, 
compared with the same period of 
1956. 

Producers of ingot molds for 
the steel industry reduce their op- 
erations faster than ingot produc- 
tion declines during a _ recession 
period, and they expand their op- 
erations faster than steelmaking 
operations rise when improvement 
sets in. Ingot molds are made 
from blast furnace hot ae or 
cold pig. 

Static Outlook — Demand for 
castings and steel products does 
not show signs of improving in the 
early months of 1958. Automotive 
foundries are experiencing a mod- 
est increase in schedules as as- 
semblies of 1958 models accelerate; 
agricultural implement foundries 
are holding on to their recently 
boosted activity; but no other seg- 
ments of industry appear likely to 
expand their need for ferrous cast- 
ings in the near future. Industrial 
and residential construction, an 
important user, will probably show 
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only modest gains next year. 

The price of steelmaking scrap 
has dropped about 50 per cent 
from its all-time peak of Decem- 
ber, 1956. But the scrap to pig 
iron ratio has changed little. Non- 
integrated steel mills are using 
larger proportions of scrap than 
they did, but there is a limit on 
how far they can go. Scrap con- 
tains more tramp elements than it 
did formerly. Since product speci- 
fications are higher (now that com- 
petition has strengthened), scrap 
use must be held down to avoid 


contamination of the new steel. 

When To Cut—Integrated steel- 
makers have a different problem. 
As steelmaking operations decline, 
they keep blast furnaces running 
as long as possible because it is 
costly and sometimes damaging to 
idle them. During such a period, 
the practice is to use more hot 
metal and less scrap in steel. Only 
a favorable price could bring about 
an increase in the use of scrap 
under such conditions. 

Some large steelmakers have 
adopted a policy of using large pig 


“We found a 
GOLD MINE OF 
TOP-QUALITY 
LABOR 


in Uniontown, Pa.” 


...says W. F. Rockwell, Jr., President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


Rockwell Manufacturing opened its water meter plant in Union- 


town, Pa., in 1953 — substantially enlarged it in 1956. Here’s 


how Mr. Rockwell feels about the high quality of the labor 


available in this typical WESTern PENNsylvania community: 


“Our production calls for a lot of highly skilled precision work performed to 
close tolerances. Our Uniontown employees have proved that a solid mining 
community background fits people for this sort of employment. They took 
very little time to train—and have turned in a record performance. We 
attribute these standout qualities to a fairly high level of mechanical apti- 
tude and skill, plus a sound, healthy attitude toward work.” 


Send for this 


Name 


FAYETTE COUNTY. SKILE- SURVEY: 


Considering a new plant location? Get this unique, factual 
study of specific skills possessed by available workers in 
this typical WESTern PENNsylvania area. Check it against 
the skills you need. Mail coupon below. 


*Prepared January, 1957 by Penna. Dept. of Labor and Industry 


Company 


Address 


City and State 


c a 
| Area Development Department S-1216 | 
| West Penn Power Company | 
Cabin Hill, Greensburg, Pa. 
| I would like a copy of the “Fayette County Skill Survey”, showing specific | 
| mechanical aptitudes and skills available in the area. | 
Title 
| | 
| | 
fa eee ee eae —_ 


WEST PENN POWER 


an operating unit of the WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
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iron proportions (75 per cent ori} 
more) regardless of the economics: 
of iron versus scrap. 
Statistics indicate that in nine) 
months of this year 22.8 per centl/§ 
of iron made for sale was shippedi|= 
to steelmakers. In the correspond-} 
ing period of 1956, the percentage! 
was 20.4. ‘ 
No Dumping—Sellers agree thatt)}: 
steelmakers are not dumping pig3/ 
iron on the merchant market. One:}} 
comment is that there is no mar--)} 
ket in which to dump it. Some pig?) 
iron that was originally scheduledij} 
for the export market is probably) 
being sold domestically, but it’s an) 
emergency operation by agentss§ 
who contracted with blast fur-- 
naces for tonnages, then foundli§ 
their foreign buyers had reneged..| 


Export demand for pig iron is 
light. A year ago, Japan was 4) 
strong customer, but with the com-:) 
mitments filled, that country is out:)) 
of the market. In its place, India} 
has taken the leading spot with | 
modest tonnages. Some pig hasi} 
gone to the Philippines and Can- | 
ada. i 


Piglron... | 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 152 I 

Pig iron demand continues te } 
lag and is expected to remain slow } 
over the balance of the year. |) 
Foundries are restricting purchases # 
to tonnages needed to sustain | 
present operations because their | 
order backlogs are equivalent to |) 
only a little over two weeks’ out- |) 
put. They are operating at no |} 
more than 32 hours a week in most |} 
districts. 

Producers have stockpiled con- 
siderable tonnages, and the move- | 
ment to curtail operations is } 
spreading. In the Chicago district | 
only 31 of 48 blast furnaces are 
active. That’s the lowest figure § 
since September, 1954, when 30 
were active. Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. idled its No. 2 furnace at 
the Indiana Harbor (Ind.) Works 
on Nov. 23. U.S. Steel Corp. idled 
its No. 6 stack at the South Works, 
South Chicago, Ill., on Nov. 30. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
took one of its two blast furnaces 
out of production at its Cleveland 
Works Div. on Dec. 6. Only half 
of the ten furnaces in the Cleve- 
land district are in production— 
primarily due to lack of demand. 


STEEL | 


Iron Ore... 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 153 


December shipments of Lake Su- 
perior iron ore, which dwindled to 
19,498 gross tons, brought the 1957 
lake navigation season shipment 
total to 84,614,734 gross tons, re- 
ports the American Iron Ore As- 
sociation. The season totals for 
the last 11 years are given for 
comparison: 

Gross Tons 


1957 84,614,734 
1956 77,633,027 
MOMMA ee. bo 87,459,853 
EO ooh ela ti ee 60,793,697 
1953, wore 95,844,449 
1952 74,910,798 
1951 89,092,012 
OO tae eS. 78,205,592 
AO karate te A ach i 69,556,269 
1948 82,937,192 
1S ee 77,898,087 


Sheets, Strip .. . 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 148 & 149 


Major sheetmakers are pinning 
their hopes on an upswing in sheet 
sales after Jan. 1, having aban- 
doned expectations of any improve- 
ment in demand the rest of this 
year. 

Slow December sales are attrib- 
uted to yearend inventory taxes 
by one Pittsburgh area producer 
of cold rolled. This seller says 
auto builders’ stocks are down to 
15 days’ supply. 

With sheet deliveries generally 
available in three or four weeks, 
the mills have received few orders 
for January shipment. 

Cutbacks in production schedul- 
ing by automakers may make for 
slower deliveries in January. Ford 
and Buick reportedly are cutting 
production schedules 22 to 23 per 
cent in January (vs. December). 
Oldsmobile and Pontiac also are 
making reductions. 

General Motors’ ‘Transmission 
Div. is cutting orders for specialty 
strip and spring steels 30 per cent 
in January and February. 

The production slowdowns are 
shoving late December sheet and 
strip deliveries back to January, 
and January orders for similar 
quantities are being canceled, re- 
port Detroit sellers. 

If there is no improvement in 
auto demand in early first quar- 
ter, the sheet market will remain 
dull throughout much of the year, 
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in the opinion of one important 
producer. 

At Cleveland, automotive buying 
of hot and cold rolled is reported 
up 40 per cent from the July 
slump. But tonnage is not up to 
expectations. Customers are or- 
dering often, four times a week 
in some cases, but less tonnage 
than normal is involved in the sep- 
arate orders. The fact that auto 
production is estimated around 75 
per cent of capacity leads some 
sheetmakers to think automotive 


sheet inventories still are substan- 
tial. 


Stainless Steel... 
Stainless Steel Prices, Page 151 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, will spend about $16.3 
million for plant and equipment at 
its new stainless sheet and strip 
mill under construction at Louis- 
ville, Ohio. 

Martin K. Schnurr, head of the 


Bes ainers HOT JEST 


RUBBER IN THE WORLD! 


7644-SR 


In its final stage ... this rubber 
will be called SILICONE. If 
you have a rubber part problem 
involving extremely high tem- 
peratures, SILICONE can be 
your answer. 


Stalwart engineers are prepared 
to produce standard or special 
SILICONE compounds in vir- 
tually any shape to meet your 
requirements. Extruded, molded 
or die-cut and machine-cut 
shapes can be delivered in any 
production quantity. 


While we think of rubber as 
generally coming from trees, to- 
day’s synthetics are coming from 
many diversified directions. In 
this case ... it’s rubber from rock. 


TALWART 


RUBBER COMPANY 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN 
BEDFORD, OHIO AND JASPER, 
GEORGIA: MAIN OFFICES AT 167 
NORTHFIELD RD., BEDFORD, OHIO 
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Why|MICROHONING 


Is Final Stock Removal Process For 
Interrupted and Blind-End Bores 


To secure low-cost, final stock removal, that generates accuracy and 
functional surface characteristics in a variety of bore conditions, a 
leading manufacturer of power steering assemblies uses Microhoning. 
Here are details concerning types of bores and stock removal results 
obtained by using Micromatic “Know How”— 


STEERING GEAR HOUSING—Microhoning con- 
sistently corrects cumulative inaccuracies of preceding 
operations—reduces scrap—permits faster boring— 
cuts boring tool sharpenings—lowers down-time and 
tool costs. 
Material: Soft Malleable Stock Removal: .002” 

Iron Finish: 50 Microinches RMS 
Bone: Sallam DEXTOOSic Microhoning Cycle: 18 sec. 


(Ported bore with 4” Preceding Operation: 
relief at blind end) Boring 


PISTON RACK—Microhoning answers the need for 
a final stock removal process that generates a con- 
trolled surface finish in the bore of this leaded steel 
part. Microhoned surface (cross hatch) prevents oil 
leakage and holds to a minimum the wear of seal that 
operates in the bore. 
Material: Leaded Steel 
(Rockwell 62 “C”’) 
BOYe 2 SD exXaaels 
Stock Removal: .005” 


Finish: 20 Microinches RMS 
Microhoning Cycle: 20 sec. 
Preceding Operation: 

Boring and H.T. 


VALVE HOUSING—Microhoning consistently holds 
. size and geometric accuracy—meets stringent surface 
requirements—assures alignment of four lands in 
bore. Thus, there is no leakage of oil around control 
valve which is selectively fitted to its housing. 


Roundness .0001” 
Straightness .0001” 
Finish: 10 Microinches RMS 
Microhoning Cycle: 12 sec. 
Preceding Operation: Boring 


Material: Cast Iron 

BOE THAD) 56 PNSAL, 
(Interrupted ) 

Stock Removal: .0025” 

Tolerances: Size .0005” 


The principles and application of Microhoning are explained ina 30-minute, 
16mm, sound movie, “Progress in Precision” ... available at your request. 


wT, 
NOM THR 


oe 
. 


Ow inono®?” 


LJ Please send me “Progress in Precision” in time for * @ 


date). S 
oe eae eae :a a 
CL] Please have a Micromatic Field Engineer call. = 


[] Please send Microhoning literature and case histories. @—-@ 
NAME G 


showing on 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


STREET 


CITY ZONE _STATE 


MICROMATIC HONE 


CorP. 


DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 


8100 SCHOOLCRAFT AVENUE . 
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company’s Stainless Steel Div., told 


a Rotary luncheon meeting at Can- | 
ton, Ohio, his company will be able |} 
to produce about 36,000 net tons }F 


of stainless sheets and strip an- 
nually in the new facilities, housed 


in renovated and new buildings | 


on the site of the old Superior Sheet 
Steel Co. 

He said operations are scheduled 
to begin in the third quarter of 
next year. The plant will employ 
about 450 when it attains normal 
production. 


Tool Steel... 


Tool Steel Prices, Page 151 


Shipments of high speed and 


tool steel (excluding hollow drill |} 


steel) totaled 7435 net tons in 
October, reports the American Iron 
& Steel Institute. In September, 


7915 tons were shipped; in October hy 


a year ago, 10,790 tons. 

October’s tonnage brought total 
shipments in the first ten months 
of the year to 84,946 tons. This 
compares with 107,305 in the like 
period of last year. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 151 


Sluggish demand for tubular 
goods is being reflected in slack- 
ening mill operations at various 
producing points, including Young- 
stown where two producers an- 
nounced steelmaking curtailments 
last week. Pipe mill operations in 
the East range from 65 to 70 per 
cent. 

Consolidated Western Steel Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp., Provo, Utah, will 
close its small diameter pipe mill 
temporarily because of lack of de- 
mand. Operations at the large di- 
ameter pipe mill will be reduced 
from three to two shifts daily. 

Steel pipe buying has slacken- 
ed noticeably. In the East and in 
New England, utilities are turn- 
ing back some tonnage placed 
earlier this year. In covering 1958 
requirements, the utilities are more 
conservative in estimating their 
seamless needs. 

Distributors’ stocks are well bal- 
anced, and, in some cases, buttweld 
pipe inventories are on the high 
side. 

Mechanical and pressure tubing 
requirements are limited. 

Oil well drillers are reducing 
their stocks of oil country tubing. 


STEEL 


Well completions are expected to 
rise in 1958, but it is thought like- 
ly the low-inventory policy will be 


continued, holding down mill ship- 


ments. 

Mechanical tubing requirements 
of the automakers are being held 
down by the availability of prompt 
shipments of sheets. Tubing pur- 
chases are in proportion to sheet 
buying. 

Seamless tubing is available from 
Pittsburgh mills in less than a 
month. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 147 


Purchasers are having little dif- 
ficulty obtaining plates from most 
supply sources. At Pittsburgh, a 
producer of the wide sheared prod- 
uct continues to run behind sched- 
ule on its deliveries by as much as 
two months, but by “blanking out” 
a part of its first quarter order 
book, it expects to become current 
on deliveries by March. 

Some heavy construction firms 
report their stocks are unbalanced 
because of the continued relative 
tight supply in heavy plates. Freer 
supplies at the warehouse level are 
filling supply gaps more frequent- 
ly. 

On the West Coast, producers 
report fourth quarter sales are 
about 10 per cent under those in 
the like period last year. The larg- 
est pending job in the Pacific 
Northwest involves 500 tons for 
the Ft. Peck, Mont., powerhouse. 


Steel Bars... 
Bar Prices, Page 147 


Carbon and alloy bar orders for 
January shipment are coming out 
slowly. Prompt delivery orders 
for December add up to less hot- 
rolled volume, with one or two 
sizes and grades per order, empha- 
sizing hand-to-mouth fill-in buying 
by the bulk of consumers who are 
depending largely on inventories. 

Most current orders are for 
prompt shipment, one week to 10 
days for hot-rolled, and from stock 
on carbon finished in a fairly large 
range of sizes. Producers built up 
sizable stocks of billets in recent 
weeks. 

A pickup in demand in January 
is regarded as uncertain. Supplers 
expect most consumers to slow 
down manufacturing operations 
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Cuts Costs—Generates Accuracy—Speeds 
Production of Interrupted, Blind-End Bores 


Shown are two Microhoning ma- 
chines that are used in the plant of a 
leading manufacturer of automotive 
power steering assemblies. Machines 
are equipped with automatic stone 
feed and stonewear compensating 
mechanisms, and automatic sizing 
controls. A two-position rotary fix- 
is interlocked with machine 
controls for fully automatic index 
cycle. The following applications tell 
more of the “how”. 


ture 


MICROHONING 


STEERING GEAR HOUSING—In Microhon- 


LLB 
LLM LL 


ing the ported, blind-end bore of steering gear 
housing a nine-stone tool is used. At least six of 


-Y nine stones are in contact with bore surface 
g when tool passes over irregularly shaped port. 
Z 
Gy Removing .002” of stock from 3.125”D x 6.93”L 

CL bore in 18 ds, Microhoni final 
EE; ore in seconds, Microhoning generates fina 


inches as specified. 


accuracies and a controlled finish of 50 micro- 


PISTON RACK—In 20 seconds, Microhoning removes .005” of stock from .875”D x 
3”L open end leaded steel bore of piston rack. Self-sharpening abrasives assure a con- 
sistent generation of specified surface finish of 20 microinches. 


VALVE HOUSING—Microhoning tool used 


finish of 10 microinches. 


for final stock removal in bore of valve housing 
has one bank of stones and two banks of plastic 
guides—three stones or guides in each bank. 
Guides act as tool pilots and stabilizers in inter- 
rupted bore—prevent overcutting at edges of 
lands—assure straight bore by keeping tool 
aligned. Self-dressing abrasives consistently gen- 
erate geometric accuracy of .0001” and surface 


Microhoning economically removes stock—corrects cumulative inaccuracies of pre- 
ceding operations—reduces scrap—permits faster boring—lowers machine tool down- 
time and maintenance to cut costs and speed production. 


MICROMATIC HONE 


Send Coupon for Complete Information 


Learn how Microhoning ml give efficient sfock removal, “¢@ a. 
closer tolerances, accurate alignment and functional surfaces. 3 $ 
[] Please have a Micromatic Field Engineer call. 24 ass Bi 
(J Please send Micromatic literature and case histories. &_-¢ 
NAME “er OG 
TITLE 

COMPANY 

STREET. ae es 
CITY ZONE STATE 


8100 SCHOOLCRAFT AVENUE . DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 


CorP. 
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We took a tip 
from a typist 


The question came up at a Heads-of-De- 
partments meeting. Production told Per- 
sonnel that his new typist asked that a 
portion of her salary be set aside for U. S. 
Savings Bonds. Could it be arranged? 


This one question posed another: How 
many more employees, like the typist, 
would like to buy Savings Bonds auto- 
matically through Payroll Savings, yet, 
were not aware that we've had a Plan for 
years? 

Finding out was simple. 


A phone call brought the assistance of 
our State Savings Bond Director. He 
helped plan a company-wide campaign, 
and provided all the materials to inform 
our people about the advantages of U. S. 
Savings Bonds. Everyone received an ap- 
plication card. 

The upshot? Employee participation 
shot up to the highest percentage since 
the mid-Forties. And the whole program 
was conducted in good order. Work was 
never interrupted. 


Today there are more Payroll savers 
than ever before in peace time. Look up 
your State Director in the phone book or 
write: Savings Bonds Division, U. S. 
Treasury Dept., Washington, D. C. 


Metalworking Weekly 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR TKIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE. 
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‘| late this month. To what extent 


| they will resume after the holi- 
| days is unknown. 


| Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 147 
Buyers of concrete reinforcing 


4\| bars are ordering for specific re- 


quirements, but they are not buy- 
ing much for inventory. Prompt 
shipments and ample _ supplies 
make it possible for them to or- 
der on shorter leadtime. 

Bridge requirements are off in 
the East; general construction, ex- 
cept for schools, is also off. 

Competition is an increasing fac- 
tor, with distributors in the East 
clipping prices on attractive ton- 
nages. Mill prices to fabricators 
are firm, but the fabricating shops 
are more frequently narrowing 
their margins, though contractors’ 
estimates for deformed bars in 
place are close to earlier peaks, 
12.00 cents to 14.00 cents a pound, 
depending on engineering specifi- 
cations. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Pages 149 & 150 

Wire mills operating at more than 
60 per cent of capacity in the East 
are the exception. December book- 
ings are the lowest this year in 
the case of carbon wire, including 
heading grades and high carbon 
spring wire. 

Forecasts for January are that 
tonnage requirements will be slight- 
ly heavier, but orders booked by 
the mills for the first quarter so 
far are light. Automotive industry 
releases for valve spring and other 
wire specialties for early 1958 ship- 
ment are slightly heavier. 

Merchant wire products are in 
slow demand. This is normal for 
the season. Where rod inventories 
are heavy, lower redrawing sched- 
ules are slowing down liquidation 
of semifinished stocks. 


Coal Chemicals .. . 


Coal Chemical Prices, Page 153 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has started production 
of high-purity benzene, toluene, 
and xylene in a plant built for the 
company by the Badger Mfg. Co. 
of Cambridge, Mass. Esso Stand- 
ard Oil’s Hydrofining and Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co.’s Udex 
processes, engineered for the oil 
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"Tous donned et {- 


When you need it NOW call Wheelock - Lovejoy! 
—for Alloy Steel bars, billets, forgings 


Some jobs won’t wait for red tape. When you want 
steel in a hurry—just pick up the phone and call your 
nearest Wheelock, Lovejoy warehouse. 

Expert W-L metallurgists will help you choose the 
right stock for the job. 

Write our Cambridge office today for your free 
Wheelock, Lovejoy Data Sheets. They’ll give you com- 
plete technical information on grades, applications, 
physical properties, tests, heat treating, etc. 


Warehouse Service —Cambridge e Cleveland e Chicago 
Hillside, N. J. ¢ Detroit e Buffalo e Cincinnati e In 
Canada — Sanderson-Newbould, Ltd., Montreal & Toronto. 


WHEELOCK, LOVEJOY & company, INC. 
131 Sidney Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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industry, have been combined in 
this coal chemical application. 

The plant has a control house 
completely integrated with other 
process units. Hydrogenation has 
been substituted for conventional 
acid washing. 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 149 


Demand for tin plate has not 
dropped off as much as some ob- 
servers had feared. Sales, though, 
are under those in fourth quarter, 
1956. Users have larger inven- 
tories than they had following the 
1956 steel strike. Result: Sales 
currently are in the normal season- 
al decline typical of peacetime. 


Semifinished Steel .. . 


Semifinished Prices, Page 147 


Cutbacks in steelmaking opera- 
tions at several important produc- 
ing points last week lowered the 
national ingot rate to an estimat- 
ed 69.5 per cent of rated capacity. 

At Youngstown, curtailments by 
Republic Steel Corp. and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. lowered the 


district rate six points to 65 per 
cent. 


Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 147 


Inventories of structural fabri- 
cating shops are closer to balance 
as their bookings decline and ship- 
ments improve. Pressure on the 
structural mills is easing as a re- 
sult, and indications are eastern 
shape producers will be current 
with demand by yearend. 

Bridge contracts in the East ap- 
proximate 25,000 tons, including 
the main superstructure of the 
Throggs Neck Bridge, New York. 
Pending work is down, notably 
large tonnage projects. 

More fabricating shops are esti- 
mating on the separate jobs that 
appear, and price and delivery are 
factors of increasing importance in 
the placement of contracts. 

Chicago’s commissioner of pub- 
lic works claims the time lapse be- 
tween ordering fabricating struc- 
tural steel and delivery is still 
holding back bridge construction 
on tollways and highways. The 
city claims the waiting period is 


PIONEERS 


IN ALLOY 


CUSTOM FABRICATION 


Blickman-Built 


ESTABLISHED 1a89 


Look for this symbol of quality 
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Fabrication of stainless steel, aluminum 
and other alloys from .020 to %6”. 


o> Experience to fabricate close tolerances 
and intricate shapes. 


o> Acres of machinery for quantity produc- 
tion or prototype development. 


u> Machinery available for polishing, 
shearing, bending, drawing, annealing, spin- 
ning...other specialized techniques to rigid 
specifications. 


an wD Blickman know-how makes alloys be- 
‘have during simple or complex fabricating. 


For specific information regarding your 


: fabricating needs, write S. Blickman, Inc., 
7212 Gregory Avenue, Weehawken, N. J. 


BLICKMAN 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS 


12 months, compared with 15 until | 
recently. 

Cook County is adopting a new’ 
policy of advance procurement of’ 
materials for expressways. The,)||} 
county proposes to stockpile struc- | 
tural and concrete girders and re-| 


sell them to contractors at the. 
county’s cost. First bids are on |jf 
$5 million worth of materials for | 
21 grade separations and two main 
drains on the northwest and south || 
expressways. Contracts for the |||) 
construction will be let early next | 
year. I} 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


7600 tons, power plant, Unit 4, Consolidated | 
Edison Co., Astoria, N. Y., to Grand Iron | 
Works Inc., New York. 

3000 tons, race track grandstand, Monticello, 
N. Y., to Schacht Steel Construction Inc. 
New York; Yonkers Contracting Co., Yonk 
ers, N. Y., general contractor. 

1345 tons, state service building, Denver 
Colo., to Burkhardt Steel Co., Denver; Meac 
& Mount Construction Co., Denver, genera! 
contractor. 

1250 tons, building Stage 3, Prudential In- 
surance Co., Newark, N. J., to Schacht 
Steel Construction Inc., New York; Vermilya- 
Brown Co., New York, general contractor. | 

1200 tons, foundry-shop buildings and re- 
search, Walworth Co., Braintree, Mass., to 
Waghorne-Brown (Bethlehem Fabricators 
Inc.), Boston; George A. Fuller Co., Boston, 
general contractor. 

700 tons, building, Stage 4, Prudential In- 
surance Co., Newark, N. J., to Lafayette 
Iron Works Inc., Jersey City, N. J.; Walter 
Kidde Constructors Inc., New York, gen- 
eral contractor. 

490 tons, store, Two Guys from Harrison 
Inc., Bordentown, N. J., to Elizabeth Iron 
Works, Elizabeth, N. J. 

440 tons, five-span composite girder bridge, 
Farmington River, Farmington, Conn., to 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Div., Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp., Claymont, Del.; Oneglia & 
Garvasini, Torrington, Conn., general con- 
tractor. 

435 tons, six-span composite 
bridge, Naugatuck River, 
to McDermott Steel Specialties Co., New 
Haven, Conn.; Mariani Construction Co., 
North Haven, Conn., general contractor. 

400 tons, warehouse, Timco Co., Newark, 
N. J., to Elizabeth Iron Works, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; Wilhelm Construction Co., Newark, 
N. J., general contractor. 

350 tons, foundry addition, Pelton Steel Cast- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, to Wisconsin Bridge & 
Iron Co., Milwaukee. 

250 tons, cofferdam framing, bridge, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., to Reliance Steel Products Ca; 
McKeesport, Pa.; Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Corp., New York, general contractor. 

170 tons, Baker River power project, Wash., 
to Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, for 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Seattle. 

120 tons, transfer bridge, New York Dock 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., to American Bridge 


rolled beam 
Ansonia, Conn., 


Div., U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
100 tons, repairs to fire-damaged McChord 
Air Base hangar, to Bethlehem Pacific 


Coast Steel Corp., Seattle; (previously re- 
ported to unstated interest) ; Roy Earley Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., general contractor. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


9175 tons, 315-mile, 230-kv steel tower trans- 
mission line, Ft. Peck, Mont., to Bismarck, 
N. Dak.; bids to be invited in late December 
by U. S. Bureau of Reclamation. 

510 tons, three state bridges, West Rutland- 
Rutland, Vt.; E. T. O’Neill & Son Con- 
struction Corp., Holyoke, Mass., low on 
general contract. 


(Please turn to Page 155) 


STEEL 


Price Indexes and Composites 


180 FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 
(1947-1949=100) So 
179 
170 
160 
160 
sO 57 — By Weeks 
150 
140 
140 
130 
130 
120 
120 
“[serr| oct | nov. [vec] 
Dec. 10, 1957 Week Ago Month Ago Nov. Avg. Year Ago 
181.7 181.7 181.7 181.7 168.8 
AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) Tubes, Boiler (100 ft) .. 49.130 Black Plate, Canmaking 
Tubing, Mechanical, Car- Quality (95 Ib base box) 7.583 
Week Ended Dec. 10 bon) @l00) ft)! . see. neo 7h} Wire, Drawn, Carbon ... 10.225 
} Tubing, Mechanical, ¥ Wire, Drawn, Stainless, 
ee ts mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units ieee 304 oot) ee 205.608 430 (ID) os. sees eeee ++ 0.653 
are Ib except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete Tin Plate, Hot-di Bale Ties (bundles) ..... 7.967 
escription of the following products and extras and deductions ap- Ib eee edipped, 1.25 Nails, Wire, 8d Common. 9.828 
Plicable to them, write to STEEL. (95 Ib base box).... 9.783 Wire, Barbed (80-rod spool) 8.719 
E Tin Plate, Electrolytic, Woven Wire Fence (20-rod 
ails, Standard No. 1... $5.600 Bars, Reinforcing ....... 6.210 0.25 lb (95 lb base box) 8.483 ROY asoupcns BOUOmRSo «» 21.737 
Rails, Light, 40 Ib ...... 7.067 Bars, C.F., Carbon ..... 10.360 
foe BS Gonna pire 6.600 Bars, C.F., Alloy ....... 13.875 
, Railway ......... 9.825 Bars, C.F., Stainless, 302 ‘ * 
ee. Eee Car, 33 (C1). ooace eralctevalaictelersiccete 0.553 etal all ea Ae 
n. (per wheel) ....... 60.000 Sheets, H.R., Carbon .... 6.192 D 11 Week Month Yea: 5 Yr. 
eee SOO0OGDO6 . oe Breets, C.R., Carbon.... 7.089 “1957 ee Ke6 hee Ago 
APES weccsecs -94 eets, Galvanized 508 8.220 
Bars, Tool Steel, Carbon Sheets, C.R., Stainless, 302 Index (1935-39 avg=100) .. 239.15 239.15 239.15 225.92 181.31 
(Ci) els ese eee 0.535 (ID eb eee te 0.688 Index in cents per lb ...... 6.479 6.479 6.479 6.111 4.912 
oe eH Steel, Ailoy, Oil Sheets, Electrical Hd6dtane BRAOYG) 
ardening e mee) 0:650) Strip; C:R., Carbon’... 9.243 . * 
Bars Too! Stel, om Stis, CR. Staines, nee STEEL's ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES 
oy, & peed, Gb) a eete oedon 0.493 ini 
6.75, Cr 4.5, V 2.1, Mo Strip, HLR., iGachone piece 6.245 Finished Steel, NT........ $146.03 $146.03 $146.03 $137.66 $110.98 
55, © 0.60 Gb) ...-... 1.955 Pipe, Black, Buttweld (100 No. 2 Fdry Pig Iron, GT.. 66.49 66.49 66.49 62.63 55.04 
Bars, Tool Steel, H.R., 1}3)) saanodoqconn aguclade 19.814 Basic Pig) Iron). GT esi.) ere 65.99 65.99 65.99 62.18 54.66 
ar: ep aes wis, ae Us Galv., Buttweld (100 San Malleable Pig Iron, GT ... 67.27 67.27 67.27 63.41 55.77 
Bass WR. Alloy’....... “es Pipe, Line (100 ft) ..... 199.023 Steelmaking Scrap, GT ... 32.00 32.33 33.17 65.50 43.00 
Bars, H.R., Stainless, 303 “00° eee 194.499 
(ID)... ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 0.525 Casing, Oil Well, Alloy *For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54; 
Bars, H-R:., Carbon ....... 6.425 (Cesta) AcoohnoncanemD 304.610 of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130. 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


FINISHED STEEL Dec. 11 Week Month Year 5/Yr. Dec. 11 Week Month Year 5/Yr. 
1957 Ago Ago Ago Ago PIG IRON, Gross Ton 1957 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 5.425 5.425 5.425 5.075 3.95 Bessemer; ee Pitts-mmmeisiereretsler= $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $63.50 $55.50 
see ae Hee ae SAO 5.425 5.425 5.425 5.075 3.95 Basics Valley Wyccrecetscie «ie 66.00 66.00 66.00 62.50 54.50 
ars, H.R., deld., iladelphia 5.725 5.725 5.725 5.35 4.502 Basi 
Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh ..... 7.30° 730° 7.308 6.85* 4.925 asic, deld., Phila. .....-- 70.01 70.01 70.01 66.26 59.25 
No. 2 Fdry,NevilleIsland,Pa. 66.50 66.50 66.50 63.00 55.00 
Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh ... 5.275 5.275 5.275 5.00 3.85 A : 
Shapes, Std.. Chicago ...... 5.275 5.275 5.275 5.00 3.85 No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ...... 66.50 66.50 66.50 63.00 55.00 
Shapes, deld., Philadelphia. . 5.545 5.545 5.545 5.40 4.13 No. 2 Fadry, deld., Phila. . 70.51 70.51 70.51 66.76 59.75 
Plates, Pittsburgh ......... 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.85 3.90 No. 2 Fdry, Birm.. -e+- 62.50 62.50 62.50 59.00 51.38 
lasing cage ies BAe eae Big eee eee No. 2 Fdry(Birm. yaeld. cin. 70.20 70.20 70.20 66.70 58.93 
ates, Coatesville Bis eas : 5 : 
Piice Sparrows Point, Md. 5:10 510 5.10 385 sion Malleable, Valley ........- 66.50 66.50 66.50 63.00 55.00 
Plates, Claymont, Del. ..... 5.70 5.70 5.70 5.35 4.35 Malleable, Chicago ........ 66.50 66.50 66.50 63.00 55.09 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 4.925 4.925 4.925 4.675 3.775 Ferromanganese, Duquesne. 245.00} 245.007 245.00f 235.00t 228.00° 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago ..... 4.925 4.925 4.925 4.675 me ——— 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh ... 6.05 6.05 6.05 5.75 4. e one 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago...... 6.05 6.05 6.05 5.75 4.575 174-76% Mn, net ton. °75-82% Mn, gross ton, Etna, Pa. 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit ....... 6.05-6.15 6.05-6.15 6.05-6.15 5.75-5.85 ote 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh .. 6.60 6.60 6.60 6.30 075 G ° ' AD 
A : ross Ton (Including broker's commission) 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 4.925 4,925 4.925 pee 1 SCRAP, g 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ....... 4.925 4.925 4.925 4. : , 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh .... 7.15 7.15 7.15 6.85 5.10-5.80 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $31.50 $31.50 $32.50 $66.50 $44.00 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ....... 7.15 7.15 7.15 6.85 5.35 No. 1 Heavy Melt, E. Pa. .. 33.50 33.50 34.50 63.00 41.50 
Strip, Can. Detroit, 2.0% sc0 7.25 7.25 7.25 6.95 5.30-6.05 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago 31.00 32.00 832.50 67.00 42.50 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh 500 i6o 188 Se oe De eee No. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley.. 29.50 29.50 31.50 66.50 44.00 
; Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh S F : .20-6. 
Tin plate (1.50 Ib) box, Pitts. "$10. 30 $10.30 $10.30 $9.95 $8.95 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve. .. 26.50 26.50 28.50 65.00 43.00 
Visa Se No. 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo. 31.50 32.50 32.50 62.50 43.00 
*Including 0.35¢ for special quality. Rails, Rerolling, Chicago .. 47.50 48.00 46.50 93.50 52.50 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago ...... 35.50 35.50 35.50 50.50 50.00 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL COKE, Net Ton 
Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl. .. $15.25 $15.25 $15.25 $14.50 $14.75 
ie) NT 96. ts 96.00 $96.00 $91.50 $70.50 2 , 
rales eel "Pitts, oe ; 6.1 . 6.15 6.15 5.80 4.425 Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl. .. 18.25 18.25 18.25 17.50 17.00 
145 
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SFTEFEA 


Steel Prices 
SEMIFINISHED 


INGOTS, Carbon, F 
Munhall, Pan Us ieee Aad 


INGOTS, Alloy NT) 


Detroit S41 $77.00 
Farrell,Pa, $3° : 77.00 
Lowellville,O. S3 ...... 77.00 
Midland,Pa. C18 ...6.0< 77.00 
WunhallsPa. U5 <2... 77.00 
Sharon,Pa. §3 77.00 


BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS 
Carbon, Reroiling : IND 


Bessemer,Pa. U5 -$77.50 
LEAD WEY) Coy ae) ce ge ee 77.50 
Clairton,Pa. US ...... 77.50 
mmsley, Ala, "E2).......77.50 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 77.50 
Fontana,Calif. K1 88.00 
Gary, THUS 6. 5.e% seins 77.50 
Johnstown,Pa. B3 ....77.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..77.50 
Munhall Pa, Ub = s.5...- 77.50 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2, U5. .77.50 


S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....77.50 
Sterling, Tl. N15 ...... 77.50 
Youngstown R2 77.50 


Carbon, Forging (NT) 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 . .$96.00 


BSIELDIO- VEZ: files ccleis wus 96.00 
eanton,O.F R22. <.% : 98.50 
Clairton,Pa. US ... -96.00 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3. 101.00 
Ensley,Ala. T2 . -96.00 
Fairfield.Ala. T2 Sid . 96.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....105.50 
Gary,Ind. U5 : . 96.00 
Geneva,Utah Cll 96.00 
Houston S5 ...... 101.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 96.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2...96.00 
LosAngeles B3 ....... 105.50 
Midland,Pa. C18 ..... 96.00 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .......96.00 
seattle BS soos. escues ae 109.50 
SharoniPa. oiS3™ wm... a: 96 00 


S.Chicago R2, U5, W14.96 00 


S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..96 00 
S.SanFrancisco B3 - 105.50 
Warren, Ol C17 ooo. a5 0. 96.00 


Alloy, Forging (NT) 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..$114.00 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32. .114.00 


Buffalo! R2)).... . .174.00 
Canton,O. R2, T7 -...114.00 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3..121.00 
Detroit S41 ... -.. 114.00 
Economy,Pa. B14 ..114,00 
Farrell,Pa. S3 .......114.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....135.00 
Gary, Lod pau anc ss nos 114.00 
ELoustOnN SO 6 os +0585 119.00 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 

Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Los Angeles B3 
Lowellville,O. S3 
Massillon,O. R2 
Midland,Pa. C18 


. .114.00 
.-114.00 
- 114.00 
134.00 
114.00 
114.00 
114.00 


Miunhall;Pa. US ...... 114.00 
Sharonve ae SS) 6 estes 114.00 
S.Chicago R2,U5,W14. 114.00 


S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ... 
Struthers,O.Y1 
Warren,O. C17 


114.00 
114.00 
. 114.00 


ROUNDS, 5 pact TUBE (NT) 
Buffalo R2.... . $117.50 


Canton,O. UR2 s..80s. 120.00 
Cleveland (R2) . 2 ic si. 117.50 
Gary,inds US i... 117.50 
8.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14 117.50 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...117.50 
Warren,O. C17 .......117.50 
SKELP 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 . 5.075 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......4.875 
Warren, Os B2) ic sea. 4.875 
Youngstown R2, US ..4.875 
WIRE RODS 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.15 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 : 6.15 
Alten,Ill. Ll Medea Osa0 
BuUffaloy W120 v.00 «6.15 
Cleveland AZ . 2.6.0... 6.15 
Donora, Pan Ave eee cine > 6.10: 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 6.15 
Houston S5 .. 6.40 
IndianaHarbor, Ind. Dyan .6.15 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 6.15 
DOMOGE LI peeAVIG pereteleisitre) “hey 6.15 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 6.40 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 6.25 
LosAngeles B3 Bee O90. 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 6.40 


A 


December 16, 1957 


Mill prices as reported to STEE 
L, Dec 11, 
Code numbers following mill points 


Be opessen, Bae eh Tees 6.15 
N. Tonawanda, N.Y. B11.6.15 


Pittsburg, Calif, (Ou 666 sGRO}s 
Portsmouth,O, P12 » 6.15 
Roebling,N.J. RS: "SxennGs25: 
S.Chieagzo lll) R22) seros: 6.15 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. 
Sterling,Ill. (1) N15... 
Sterling,Ill. N15 
Sane veil 


6.25 
-6.15 
Googen aes) 
aisteah sists 6.15 
. 6.45 


STRUCTURALS 


Carbon Steel Std. Shapes 


Ala.City,Ala, R2 cea) 
fukewouch VN Boss 55 orn oak 03) 
Wliquippa, Pa. JS) .....- 5.275 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 satn741s) 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....5.325 
Birmingham C15 .....5.275 
Clairton; Paw WS) neers 5.275 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....5.275 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 6.075 
Garysindyy Wo) eeOLe TD 
Geneva, Utah!’ Cli 745.2 5.275 
HISUSLONIMSS) ances ane 5.375 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...5.275 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.325 
VOliet Mw 22" Ars. wan 5.275 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....5.375 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..5.325 
LosAngeles B3 ........5.975 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 VOLO LO 
Munna PaaS eee eee Dee ro: 
Wiles; Calif | Pl | oeen.0.925 
Phoenixville, Pa. P4 . 5.325 
Portland,Oreg. O4 . 6.025 
Seactlemes omer sence weOL025 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14.5.275 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ....5.925 
Sterling My N15) see Dee. 
Torrance,Calif, C11 ....5.975 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.275 
Wide Flange 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....5.352 
Clairton, Pa. US -..... .o.2t0 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....6.225 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2.5.275 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.325 
Munhall Pa. Uo 2200. 5.275 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 ....5.325 
S Chicago, Hilt Ub 3... 5.275 
Alloy Std. shapes 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 55 
Clairton,Pa. Ud ....... 6.55 
Gary,Ind. U5 6.55 
Houston S5 .. 6.65 
KansasCity, Mo. ‘$5 6.65 
Munhall,Pa. US ....... 6.55 
S.Chicago,Il]l. U5 6.55 
Hess LAs std. Shanes 
Aliquippa, Neh, A pea patlo 


Bessemer,Ala. T2.......7. 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ......7. 
Clairton,Pa. 

Fairfield, Ala. 
Fontana, Calif. 
Gary,Ind. US . 
Geneva,Utah C1l 
Houston S5 ... 

Ind.Harbor, Ind. 1 2, “Yi 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .....7. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
LosAngeles B38 


MunhalyPa WWa cere. are 7.75 
Seattlem BS eject «tm syaie 8.50 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..7.75 
S.SanFrancisco B3 .. 8.40 
Struthers,O. Y1 7.75 


H.S., L.A. Wide Flange 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 aGcneiotent) 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.80 


Munhall,Pa. U5 ...2..+..05 
S.Chicago,Ill. US ......- 7.13 


PILING 


BEARING PILES 


Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....5.325 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..5.325 
Munhall.Pa. US ...... 5.275 
S.Chicago,Il. U5 «-De2to 
STEEL SHEET PILING 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.225 
Munhall,Pa. US ....... 6.225 
S:Chicago,Hl. US ..... 6.225 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ... .6.225 
PLATES 
PLATES, Carbon Steel 
Ala.City, Ala. R2 . 5.10 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .. . 5.10 
Ashland,Ky. (15) ‘A10. .5.10 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ....-5.10 
Clairtun,Pa. U5 ...--+-- 5.10 
Claymont,Del. C22 ..... 5.10 
Cleveland J5, R2.....-- 5.20 


Coatesville,Pa. L7 ..... 5.10 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.20 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 5.20 
Fairfield, Alan T2 iiasaslO 
Fontana,Calif. (30) K1 . 5.90 
Gary tndsh USIR.. .exc cue 5.10 
Geneva, Utah seus 25 .50,0510 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 . 5.30 
Harrisburg,Pa. P4 
Houston S5 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1.5. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .... 

Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 


5.10 
LoneStar,Tex. L6 5.45 
Mansfield,O. E6 5.10 


Minnequa.Colo. C10 ....5. 
Munhall,Pa. U5 He 


Newport,Ky. A2 5.10 
Pittsburehi Toe cae. cteeied. 10 
Riverdale, lll. Al .......5.10 
Seavvlem Somme tenatsn nen Oc00, 
Sharon,Pa. $3 . .5.10 
S.Chicago, Ill. U5, “wis 5.10 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.10 
Stenlinic Ui ONT ON ke eon LO: 
Steubenville,C. W10 ....5.10 
Warren, O: “R27... 5.10 
Youngstown U5, Y1 5.10 
PLATES, Carbon Abras. Resist. 
Claymont.Del. C22 ..... 6.75 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..4.59 
Geneva.Utah C11 6.75 
Houston S65 Sie 6.85 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....6.75 
SparrowsPoint.Md. B2 ..6.75 
PLATES, Wrovept ne 
Economy, Pa. eos o: 
PLATES, H.S., L.A. 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 7.625 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 7.625 
Clairton;Pa. Udo... 7.625 
Claymont,Del. C22 .....7.625 
Cleveland J5, R2 7.625 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 7.925 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.625 
Economy,Pa. B14 7.625 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......7.725 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 7.625 
Farrell,Pa. S3 ... 7.625 
Fontana,Calif. (30) Kl + 8.425 
Gary,Ind. U5 Soe SAP 
Geneva,Utah Cll 7.625 
Houston S85 Wokivisty eae. 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. T-2, Y1 7.625 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ae igO20 
Munhall,Pa. U5 7.625 
Pittsburgh J5 7.625 
Seattle B3 .. 8.525 
Sharon,Pa. $3 7.625 


$.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14 7.625 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .7.625 


Warren,O. R2 . 27.625 
Youngstown U5 ....-.. 7.625 
PLATES, ALLOY 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 7.20 
Claymont,Del. C22 ..... 7.20 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 7.20 
Economy,Pa. B14 7.20 
CATTOL AP ae Sa ae cre siere stored 7.20 
Fontana,Calif.(30) K1 ..8.00 
Gary, LNG On encletete siete 7.20 
Houston S85 .. Aa noe) 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. vi 7.20 
Jonhnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 7.20 
Lowellville,O. S3 .......7.20 
Munhall,Pa. U5 7.20 
Newport,Ky. A2 .......7.20 
Pittsburgh JS) 25 o.<5<. = 7.20 
SeattiomPse cnr so.aO 
Sharon, Pave Somers tiers 7.20 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14. .7.20 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.20 
Youngstown Y1 7.20 
FLOOR PLATES 
Cleveland J5 .... eGo oO 
Conshohocken,Pa. AZ . 6.175 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 6.175 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .......6.175 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5 6.175 
PLATES, Ingot Iron 
Ashland c.l. (15) A110. .5.35 
Ashland l.c.l. (15) A10. .5.85 
Cleveland c.l. R2 ......5.85 
Warren,O. c.l. R2 5.85 
BARS 
BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
(Merchant Quality) 
Ala.City,Ala.(9) R2 ..5.425 
Aliquippa,Pa. (9) J5 ...5.425 
IN Tiaso gO is OF Ee Gasouls | 5.625 
Atlanta(9) All .......5.625 
Bessemer, Ala. (9) T2 . 5.425 
Birmingham(9) C15 ..5.425 
Buffalo(9) R2 ..-.-.. 5.425 


Key to producers, page 


Clairton,Pa. (9) U5 ....5.425 


Cleveland(9) R2 .. 5,425 
Ecorse, Mich.(9) G5 ....5.525 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ..6.175 
Fairfield,Ala(Q) T2 ..5.425 
Fairless,Pa. (9) U5 ..5.575 
Fontana,Calif.(9) K1 ..6.125 


Gary,Ind.(9) US ......5.425 
Houston’ ((9)) (Sd)... 5.675 
Ind.Harbor(9) I-2, Y1 5.425 


Johnstown,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.425 
VOUS Mie Ooty . 5.425 
KansasCity, Mo. (9) ‘S5. 2 675 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ...5.425 
LosAngeles(9) B3 . 6.125 
Milton, Pa. Mist... oroco 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 . 0.875 
Niles; Calif; Pir wna Oateo 


N.T’wanda,N.Y. (23) B11 5.775 
Pittsburg.Calif.(9) ©11.6.125 
Pittsburgh(9)) Jb wa... 5.425 
Portland,Oreg. O04 .....6.175 
Seattle: BS) N14 (7.5. .6:175 
S.Ch’c’go(9)R2,U5,W14 5.425 
S.Duquesne,Pa.(9) U5. .5.425 
S.SanFran.,Calif.(9)B3 6.175 
Sterling, Ill.(1) (9) N15. .5.425 
Sterling,Ill.(9) N15 ....5.525 
Struthers; Ov sya soe see ae 
Tonawanda, NEY B12. . 6.425 
Torrance,Calif.(9) ©C11.6.125 
Youngstown(9) R2, U5.5.425 


BARS, H.R. Leaded Alloy 
(Including leaded extra) 


Warren,O. C17 ~ CATS 


BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .... 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32 
Buffalo R2 .. oetsiats 
Canton,O. R2, “17 een, ahs 


Clairton,Pa. U5 6.475 
Detroit: $41. 6 Gewese SO 475 
Economy,Pa. B14 6.475 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 6.575 


Fairless.Pa. US 
Farrell,Pa. S3 .. 
Fontana,Calif. Ki 
Gary,Ind. U5 

Houston S5 . 

Ind. Harbor, Ind. Te 2, ‘Y1 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... . 6.725 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.475 
Lowellville,O. S3 6.475 
LosAngeles B3 ....... 7.525 
Massillon,O. R2 6.475 
Midland,Pa. C18 6.475 
Pittsburgh J5 6.475 
Sharon,Pa. S3 -6.475 


S.Chicago R2, U5, W14 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ... 


Struthers,O. Y1 6.475 
Warren,O. C17 6.475 
Youngstown U5 6.475 


BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. 


High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .....7.925 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 7.925 


22h. 920 
wee Va 920. 
206 0.925 

. 8.025 


Bethlehem,Pa. B2 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ... 
Cleveland R2 ..... 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....7.925 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....8,625 
Gary,Ind. U5 «7.925 
Houston S§5 .. Sia oa line 
Ind. Harbor,Ind. ‘Yi - 7.925 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 7.925 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 . nl 8.175 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..7.925 
LosAngeles B3 . 8.625 


Pittsburgh Jd . «7.925 
Seattle MBs arene eo 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14 7.925 
S.Duquesne,Pa. US ....7.925 
S.SanFrancisco B3 , 8.675 


Struthers,O. Y1 . . 7.925 
. 7.925 


Youngstown U5 .. ; : ‘ 6 
BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. Carbon 


Bethlehem,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.575 
Houston(9) S5 . . 0.675 
KansasCity, Mo. (9). "S5. .5.675 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ...5.425 
Sterling,Ill. N15 ......5.525 
Sterling,N1.(1) N15 ...5.425 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.425 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; S$. Shapes 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..... 5.425 
Atlanta All .... . + 5.625 
Joliet,Ill. P22 ........5.425 
Niles; Califiy kot eecrnecss 6.125 


Pittsburgh J5 ........ 5.425 
wee 6.175 
teeter cks 6.275 


-6.175 


Portland,Oreg. O4 
SanFrancisco S7 
SeactlesiBs) jess veteennes 


cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics. 
indicate producing company. 
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BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 6.55 
Clairton,Pa. U5 6.55 
Gary, lod Wome areiieleleverete 6.55 
Houstony Som cece leet 6.80 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 6.80 
Pittsburgh J5 .... 6.55 
Youngstown U5 6.55 
BARS, C.F., Leaded Alloy 
(Including leaded extra) 

Ambridge,Pa. W18 .-9.925 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 ..9.925 
Camden, N.J.. P13 22... 10.10 
Chicago W18 os. 9,925 
Cleveland C20 ........ 9.925 
LINGER Mikeh ccgoaciod 9.925 
LosAngeles S30 

(Grade A) 11.30 

(Grades B) a. sesteltS0 
Los Angeles P2 

(Grade A) ae eee 11.40 
RGiademh)) mere er a 11.90 
Monaca, Pan S17 san. 9.925 
Newark,N.J. W18 .....10.10 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 .....10.10 
Warren,O. C17 9.925 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 

Ambridge,Pa. W18 .....7.30 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12, R2 7.30 
Birmingham C15 ere tic, 
Buffalo Boge asia 7.35 
Camden,N.J. P13 Pic cat fay £99) 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 don alee) 
ChicagomeaWiAllSimecucerenconters 7.30 
Cleveland A7, C20 ....7.30 
Detroit 5; PU eats 7.50 
Detroit S48. ietcemsatsad 
Donora, Pa. ATs .c/cs steers 7.30 
Wlyria, Om iW Siamciereeeioeie 7.30 
FranklinPark,Ill. N5 ...7.30 
Gary, Inde 2 weaneterereterer= 7.30 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 .....7.30 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2 ..7.30 
Hartford.Conn. R2 .....7.80 
Harvey, lle BS merrier tereiens 7.30 
LosAngeles (49) S30 ..8.75 
LosAngeles P2, R2 ...8.75 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 ....7.85 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 ....7.30 
Midland,Pa. C18 . 7.30 
Monaca,Pa. S17 . . 7.30 
Newark,N.J. W18 .....7.75 
NewCastle,Pa.(17) B4 ..7.30 
Pittsburgh) Jour cote) 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 ....7.55 
Putnam,Conn. W18 ....7.85 
Readville,Mass. C14 ....7.85 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 ....7.30 
SpringCity,Pa.. KS) e..- 7.75 
Struthers,O. Y1 Bam 
Warren,O. C17 Sun conte) 
Willimantic,Conn. J5 ..7.80 
Waukegan,Ill. AZT ...,.7.30 
Youngstown F3, Y1 ...,.7.30 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
(Turned and Ground) 


Cumberland,Md.(5) C19.6.55 
BARS, Cold Finished Alloy 


Ambridge,Pa. W18 ....8.775 
BeaverFalls,Pa.M12,R2 8.775 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....8.775 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32 . .8.925 
Buffalo BS .........-. 8.775 
Camden,N.J. P13 Pets) 
Canton,O. T7 .. nats (ie) 
Carnegie, Pa. C12 mort hie) 
Chicago W18 .........8.775 
Cleveland A7, C20 ....8.775 
Detroit B5, P17 . 8.975 
Detroit S41 Meee 
Donora,Pa. AT 5 ene) 
Elyria,O. W8 .........8.7795 
FranklinPark,I. N5 ..8.775 
Gary Inds) R20. creo 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 ....8.775 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2. .8.775 
Hartford.Conn. R2 :...9.075 
Harvey,Ill. BS .......- 8.778 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8.775 
LosAngeles,) Pla sre 10.75 
LosAngeles S30 .. epee One) 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 ...9.075 
Massillon.O. R2, R8 ..8.775 
Midland,Pa. Ci8 ......8.775 
Monaca,Pa. S17 . . 8.775 
Newark,N.J. W18 .....8.95 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 ....8.975 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 . 8.775 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 ....8.95 
Struthers,O. Y1 .......8.775 
Warren,O. C17 . SE cpaesatiee 
Waukegan,Ill. AZ . 8.775 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ..9.075 
Youngstown F3. Y1_ ..8.775 
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BARS, Reinforcing 

(To Fabricators) 
PIB CHEV AIR. Eta. ‘aissaieea 
Atlanta All 5 
Birmingham C15, S42 "5.425 


FUUELERIO Fea a wares we ees8 5.425 
Cleveland R2 .........5.425 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 5.775 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ..6.175 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 5.425 
Fairless,Pa. US ......5.575 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....6.125 


Ft. Worth, Tex. (4) (26) T4 5.875 
Gary,Ind. US .....«..5.425 
Mouston: (SS eis ic sce 5.675 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 5.425 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.425 
WOMet LN; e222 Ti isicierects 5.425 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ...5.675 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.425 
LosAngeles B3 .......6.125 
MiltonjPa., MiU8e ys sae. 5.575 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..5.875 
Wiles, Calif.) Bis sijccsve 6.125 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 ..6.125 
Bittshbureh! JS Miocescccos4co 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.175 
SandSprings,Okla. 85 ..5.925 
Seattle B3, N14 ......6.175 
8.Chicare, Til, RZ o.c.se 5.425 


8.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....5.425 


8.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.175 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 .5.425 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ..5.425 
Sterling, Ill. N15 ......5:525 
Struthers,O. Y1 ......5.425 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 . 6.00 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ...6.125 
Youngstown R2, US ..5.425 


BARS, Reinforcing 
(Fabricated; to Consumers) 
Boston’ B2 i iccace «trees 7.65 
Chicago U8 .... 

Cleveland U8 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....7. 

KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....7.35 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 6.85 
Marion, OyyPil casiews's 6.70 
Newark,N.J. U8 ....... 7.55 
Philadelphia U8 ........ 7.38 
Pittsburgh J5, U8 ..... 7.10 
Seattle B3, N14 ........ 7.70 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....7.08 
SUNEEM | OES sco ouseno dod 7.92 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 7.00 


BARS, Wrought fron 

Economy,Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.45 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.00 
Economy, (Staybolt)B14 18.45 


ee ee eK CY BIORRLOGUCEES 


Al 
A2 
A3 
A4 
A5 


Acme Steel Co. 
Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 
American Shim Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 

All Atlantic Steel Co. 


Bl 
B2 
B3 
B4 
B5 
B8 
B9 


A6 
AT 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
Blair Strip Steel Co. 
Bliss & Laughlin Ine. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel 
Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 

B10 E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 

B11 Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., 
Buffalo-Eclipse Corp. 

B12 Buffalo Steel Corp. 

B14 A. M. Byers Co. 

B15 J. Bishop & Co. 


C1 
C2 


C4 


Calstrip Steel Corp. 
Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Carpenter Steel Co. 
C7 Cleve.Cold Rolling Mills 
C9 Colonial Steel Co. 
C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 
C11 Columbia-Geneva Steel 
C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 
C15 Connors Steel Div., 

. K. Porter Co. Ine. 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 
C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
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RAIL STEEL BARS 


ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I-2.5.325 
ChicagoHts. (4) (44) I-2 .5.425 


ChicagoHts.(4) C2 ....5.425 
Franklin,Pa. (3) F5 ..5.325 
Franklin,Pa. (4) F5 ..5.425 


JerseyShore,Pa.(3) J8 ..5.30 


Marion,O.(3) P11 - 5.325 
Tonawanda(3) R12 ...5.325 
Tonawanda(4) B12 ....6.00 
Williamsport,Pa. (3)819.5.50 
SHEETS 
SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steei 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 

Ala.City,Ala. R2 ..... 4.925 
Allenport,Pa. P7 .....4.925 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A110 ..4.925 
Cleveland J5, R2 ....4.925 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.975 
Detroit (S)) (MIU vereies oc 5.025 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .....5.025 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....4.925 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ......4.975 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....5.825 
Gary,Ind. US ........4.925 
Geneva,Utah Cll ....5.025 
GraniteCity,Il. (8)G4. .5.125 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 4.925 


Arvin; Pane Uo ketene riesnt 4.925 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 .4.925 
Mansfield,O. E6 .....4.925 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .....4.925 
Newport,Ky.(8) A2 ..4.925 
Niles;OF PM215e Saintes 4.925 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..5.625 
Pittsburgh (J5 222s < 4.925 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....4.925 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ..... 4.925 
Sharon,Pa. S3_ ........4.925 
8.Chicago,Ill. W14 ....4.925 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .4.925 
Steubenville,O. W10 ..4.925 
WarreniOn R27 scene ce « 4.925 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...4.925 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ..4.925 


SHEETS, H.R.,(19 Ga. & Lighter) 
NEUCEHOR ONDA esomancoae 6.05 
SHEETS, H.R. Alloy 


Gary sind US esis eter ereister 8.10 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....8.10 
TEVING PS. PUG te sicietete a cre 8.10 
Munhall;Pa. US) Sosie. 8.10 
ING WPOFE, KV” CAL29 foes cietere 8.10 
Youngstown U5, Y1 8.10 


C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
C22 Claymont Plant, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 
Charter Wire Inc. 

G. O. Carlson Ine. 
CarpenterSteelofN.Eng. 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Dearborn Div., Sharon 
Steel Corp. 

Disston Div., H. K. Por- 
ter Co. Ine. 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

Damascus Tube Co. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co. 


EasternGas&FuelAssoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Electro Metallurgical Co. 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire Steel Corp. 


Firth Sterling Inc. 
Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 
Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. 


C23 
C24 
C32 


D2 
D3 


Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Helical Tube Co. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 

Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Ivins, E., Steel Tube 
Indiana Steel& Wire Co. 


SHEETS, H.R.(14 Ga, & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Cleveland J5, R2 ....7.275 
Conshohocken,Pa. <A3..7.325 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .....7.375 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 7.275 
Fairless,Pa. US ......7.325 
Farrell,Pa, S3 ........ 7.275 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....8.175 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... Ay rt) 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2, el 7.275 
Irvin,Pa. US ...cecses 7.275 
Lackawanna (35) B2 a 


Munhall,Pa. U5 .. 7.275 
Pittsburgh J5 ...+...6. 7.275 
S.Chicago,IIl. U5, W14 7.275 
Sharon,Pa. $3 ....++s 7.275 


SparrowsPoint(36) B2 .7.275 
Warren,O. R2 .......- 7.275 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 siedcato 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ..7.275 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 


Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ..5.175 
Cleveland R2 ....e«- .5.675 
Warren,O) R2) a... e000 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Cleveland R20 occ 6.80 
Middletown,O. A10 ....6.55 


Warrenj;O: “R20 2 ae cwere. 6.80 

SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.05 


Allenport,Pa. “Bie ve scr 6.05 
Cleveland J5, R2 ...... 6.05 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..6. 


Detroit Mi err cteerneret 6.05 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 6.15 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 <.... 6.05 
Watriess;Pa. (U5 ice cr 6. 20 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..6.05 
Fontana,Calif. Ki .....7.30 
Gary.Ind) | UBiie cp leteteiiers 6.05 
GraniteCity,I]l. G4 ....6.25 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.05 
Irvin; Pa. sours stestetreterer 6.05 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Mansfield,O. E6 ..... 
Middletown,O. A10 
Newport,Ky. <A2 
Pittsburg. Calif. 
Pittsburgh JS ....0...6: 
Portsmouth, 0. P12_ 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6. 
Steubenville,O. W10 
Warren: Oly vata 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Yorkville,O. W10 
Youngstown Y1 


J1 
J3 
J4 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
Jessop Steel Co. 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
Judson Steel Corp. 
Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


1 Kaiser Steel Corp. 

Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Kenmore Metals Corp. 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 
Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. 
M16 Md.Fine & Special. Wire 
M17 Metal Forming Corp. 
M18 Milton Steel Div., 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
M21 Mallory-Sharon 
Titanium Corp. 
M22 Mill Strip Products Co. 


Ni 
N2 
N3 


National Standard Co. 
National Supply Co. 
National Tube Div., 

U. S. Steel Corp: 
Nelson Steel & Wire Co. 
New England High 
Carbon Wire Co. 

N8 Newman-Crosby Steel 
N9 Newport Steel Corp. 
N14 Northwest.SteelRoll. Mill 
N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co. 


NS 
N6 


O04 Oregon Steel Mills 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Cleveland J5, R2 ....8.975 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .....9.075 
Fairless,Pa. U5 +2 9.025 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ...10,.275 
Gary,Ind. US w..ceess 8.975 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1 8.975 
Invinsean WUD ememreso Ceo 
Lackawanna(37) B2 8.975 
Pittsburgh J5 ........8. 975 


SparrowsPoint (38) B2 8. ge 
Warren.O. R2 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 ... Sore 
Youngstown Y1 ...... 8.975 
SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cu 
Steel Fe 
Ashland,Ky. A10 .6.95 7.20 
Canton,O. R2 ....6.95' 7.45 
Fairfield T2 ....6.95 7.20 
Gary,Ind. U5 ....6.95 7.20 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 7.15 5a 
Ind.Harbor I-2 ..6.95 7.20 
Irvin,Pa. US ....6.95 7.20 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 7.05 


MartinsFry. W10 .6.95 7.20 
Pitts. Calif CLL ec. va0 Oeste 
Pittsburgh J5 ....6.95 
SparrowsPt. B2 ..6.95 


eee 


lron 


7.20 


Culvert—Pure 


I-2 .. 


SHEETS, 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. 


SHEETS, Galvanized Steel 
Hot-Dipped 


Ala.City,Ala. R2 .. .6.60f 
Ashland,Ky. A10 .....6.60+ 
@anton One pierce 6.60t 
DYNO bb oooonedaoc 6.60T 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....6.60T 
Gary,Ind. U5 ......-. 6.60* 
GraniteCity,I]]. G4 ....6.80* 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...6.607 
Irvin, Pa.) UB ecerceiesie 6.60* 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....6.704 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 ..6.60* 
Middletown.O. A10 ...6.60T 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 7.35* 
Pittsburgh J5 .... 6.607 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2- 6.60T 
Warren,O. R2 aie ieteverekors 6.60t 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.60* 


*Continuous and noncontinu- 
ous. Continuous. tNoncon- 
tinuous. 


Pacific States Steel Corp. 
Pacific Tube Co. 
Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., 
Sub. of Barium Steel 
Corp. 

Pilgrim Drawn Steel 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Pollak Steel Co. 
Portsmouth Div., 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Precision Drawn Steel 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Page Steel & Wire Div., 
Amer. Chain & Cable 
Plymouth Steel Co. 
Pitts. Rolling Mills 
Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A. 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 
Reliance Div.,EatonMfg. 
Rome Mfg. Co. 
Rodney Metals Inc. 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sharon Tube Co. 
Sheffield Steel Div., 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 
Simmons Co. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Spencer Wire Corp. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 

Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
Superior Steel Corp. 
Sweet’s Steel Co, 
Southern States Steel 
Superior Tube Co. 
Stainless Welded Prod. 


+ Weirton, W.Va. 


SHEETS, Well Casing 


Fontana,Calif. Kil ..- . 7.3825 


SHEETS, Galvanized 
High- ame Low-Alloy 


Irvin, Pa. a 


eh ealet B2 ..9.725 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 


Canton,O. R2 .....--..7.00 
Irvin,Pa. US ...++++++-%.00 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
(Hot-Dipped Continuous) 


ao cutee) 


Ashland,Ky. A10 
Taalstcaok "6.85 


Middletown,O. A10 ... 


SHEETS, Electrogalvanized 


Cleveland (28) R2 ...7.425 
Niles,O. (28) R2 .....7.425 
We. ..7.275 


SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 


Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1).9.25 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2).9.35 


* SHEETS, Enameling Iron 


Ashland,Ky. A10 ......6.625 
Cleveland R2 ........6.625 
Gary,Ind. US ........6.625 
GraniteCity, Ill. G4 ....6.825 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.625 


Irvin; Pa; US) alte <efeisG-O20 
Middletown,O. A10 ....6.625 
Niles,O. M2i, S3 .- 6.625 
Youngstown Y1 ~. 6.625 
BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 

Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..8.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ..8.475 
Yorkville,O. W10 .....8.475 


SHEETS, Long Terne Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 


BeechBottom,W.Va.W10 7.00 
Gary, Ind~U5 .... +. 7.00 
Mansfield,O. E6 .......7.00 
Middletown,O. A10O .. 
Niles,O. M21, S3 
Warren,O. R2 “ 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7. 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.40 


S26 
S30 
S40 
$41 


Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 
Seneca Steel Service 
Stainless Steel Div., 
J&L Steel Corp. 

$42 Southern Elec. Steel Co. 
T2 Tenn. Coal & Iron Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Tenn. Prod. & Chem. 
Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Strip Div., 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 
Tube Methods Inc. 
Techalloy Co. Inc. 


Universal-Cyclops Steel 
5 United States Steel Corp. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels 
U. S. Steel Supply Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
3 Vulcan Crucible Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 


Wallace Barnes Co. 
Wallingford Steel Co. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 
W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 

Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 

International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet&Tube 


STEEL 


vee ee 9-725 41M 


STRIP 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2 ..4.925 
Allenport,Pa. P7 ......4.925 
EeICON Teal) toile cies 58125 
Ashland, Ky. (8) A10 + 4.925 
EINES YOU RS pagn Saas ein 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ....4.925 
Birmingham C15 .....4.925 
Btittaloy (27) RQ) occ o: 4.925 
Conshohocken,Pa. A8 ..4.975 
BD SUOLT NA ee 2 oi. vce 5.025 
Ecorse.Mich. G5 ......5.025 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ,....4.925 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....5.825 
Sary.ind:) W5) ...4..:4.995 
Ind.Harbor.Ind. I-2, Y1 4.925 
fohnstown.Pa. (25) B2.4.925 
Lackaw’na.N.Y.(25) B2 4.925 


LosAngeles(25) B3 ...5.675 
Minnequa.Colo. C10 ..6.025 
Pittsburg.Calif. Cll ..5.675 
Riverdale.IN. Al ......4.925 
SanFrancisco S7 .......6.35 
seattle(25) BS ........6.35 
peattle: N14... 50.6000-6.35 


Sharon.Pa. S3 ........4.925 
S.SanFrancisco(25) B3 5.675 
SparrowsPoint.Md. B2 4.925 


Sterling. Ml. (1) N15 ..4.925 
Sterling. Il. N15 ......5.025 
Torrance.Calif. C11 ..5.675 
Wuarren.O. R22) sceec. 4.925 
Weirton.W.Va. W6 ...4.925 
Youngstown U5 oot SS Pis} 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 

Carnegie,Pa. S18 . 8.10 
Barrell. Pas (SS secs cscs 8.10 
SAT Y ANOS cee cic cam aS LO 
Brouston! SS: 6 Access Cee Son. 
Ind.Harhor.Ind. Y1 ....8.10 
KansasCity.Mo. S5 ....8.35 
mosAngeles’ BS ......<. 9.30 
Lowellville.O. S3 ...... 8.10 
mewport. Ky. A2 .2.....8.10 
BHyronthRan AZ os.cs 3ss 8.10 
S.Chicago,IN. W14 ....8.10 
Youngstown TJ5, Y1 8.10 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Bessemer,Ala. T2 Oey 4) 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.325 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 mielekeetice, 
Hairfield.Ala. T2 ....7.325 
marrelliPan SS tests se nteSoD 
“Colpiglantel: OG 4 ema. 7.325 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 7.325 


Lackawanna.N.Y. B2..7.325 


LosAngeles(25) B3 ....8.075 
Seattle(25) B3 Stic REPS 
Sharon Pas Sao. ccs. 7.325 
S.Chicago.M. W14 ....7.325 
S.SanFrancisco(25) B3 8.075 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.325 


Warren.On R22 2...0..2 7.325 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.325 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ..7.325 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ..5.175 
Warren, Os 2. is). isis 5.675 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 


causa fat 3) 
eivalo 


G6 


eee eece 


Anderson, Ind. 
Baltimore T6 
Boston T6 .... 
Buffaio S40 .... 
Cleveland A7, J5 


Conshohocken,Pa. A3 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 ....7.25 
Detroit D2, M1, P20 ..7.25 


Dover,O. G6 ....--+6+-.%-15 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ... 7.25 
Evanston,Ill. M22 .....7.25 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..7.15 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....9.00 
FranklinPark,{l. T6 ...7.25 


Ind.Hasbor,Ind. Y1 
indianapolis J5 
LosAngeles J5 

LosAngeles C1 ........9.20 
NewBedford,Mass. R10 .7.60 
NewBritain(10) S15 ....7.15 
NewCastle.Pa. B4, E5 ..7.15 
NewHaven.Conn. D2 ...7.60 
NewKensington,Pa. A6 .7.15 
Pawtucket.R.I. R3 ....7.80 
Pawtucket,R.1. N8& ....7.70 
Philadelphia(45) P24 ...7.70 
Pittsburgh J5 ....+0+2.%.15 
Riverdale,IMl. Al ......7.25 
Rome,N.Y. (32) R6 ...7.15 
Sharon;Pa. S83) ........¢-10 
Trenton,N.J. (31) R5..8.60 
Wallingford,Conn. W2 ..7.60 
Warren,O. R2, T5 .....7.15 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.15 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....7.70 
Youngstown J5, Y1 ....7.15 


oeeccesls 


December 16, 1957 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled bailey 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 .... 


Boston ED Gi eis -...15.40 Youngstown Y1 ... 
Carnegie,Pa. $18 |... .15.05 5 ; Saray 
ClevelandieA:v anne 15.05 STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 
DoverONeGGu een. a 15 OD Warren, OLeeECoNe cues scene 7.90 
Harrell;Pag scm see 15.05 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..15.05 STRIP, C.R. Electrogalvanized 
Harrison,N.J. Cis Bedo.05 ClevelandvA( a.canes cox 
Indianapolis J5 .......15.20 Dover,O. G6 ........ potas 
Lowellville.O. S3 ..... 15.05 Evanston,Ill. M22 6 7.25* 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8& 015.40 Riverdale,Tily All i... .v.25* 
Riverdale,Il. Al ......15.05 Warren.O. B9, T5 7.15* 
SOI SEY wodacos 15.05 Worcester,Mass. A7 ...7.70* 
Worcester,Mass. AT ...15.35 Youngstown J5 .......7.15* 
Youngstown J5 .......15.05 —————— 
A F 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Plus galvanizing extras. 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy STRIP, Galvanized 
Cleveland Avian eee: 10.45 (Continuous) 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 . 10.60 Sharon,Pa. S3 ..... oer 1) 
DovyeriOW ‘G6 yeerestsc.<e 10.45 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 10.55 TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP 
iNarnell =P ase Sour LOSOOMeAitlan Cage AML Miretapensleistater: 5.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 10.65 Riverdale,Ill. A1 . 5.50 
Sharon baw waecsiasaere 10.50 Sharon,Pa. S3 ........0.35 
WEIEGOS TA oan sande 10.45 Youngstown U5 ....... 5.35 
STRIP, Cold-Finished 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- 0O.81- 1.06- 
Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 9.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Baltimore meT Ge vescteicrsinieseieiele 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Boston T6 ............. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Bristol:Conns Wil <sen.e . -+. 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 oopD 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60. .... 
Cleveland! WAT Soisccesievere clas 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Dearborn, Mich. D3- vecces 906 10:50 12.70 4... oc 
DOCrOit G2’ ke aie. sate 5 9.05 10.50 12.70 15.70 eerie 
Dover,O. G6 ..... 6 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Evanston, Ill; M22 ....... 8.95 10.40 12.60 .... HOOD 
EKOstoria, O-8 SL© sectawaretie 2 20/05°11.15 — 13.10" 16:10 =. 3. 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6é .... 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Harrison, N-d. CIS). 0.2 sen seen 22.90 16.10 19:30 
Indianapolis J5 ......... 9.10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 
LosAngeles C1 ...... ; 11.15 12.60 14.80 17.80 .... 
Los Angeles J5 .... ..... L15.12:60 14.80) 22.5 ooo 
NewBritain.Conn. (10) $15. 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 .... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 
NewKensington,Pa. A6 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
ING WOOP WS se ce nies chetensre --. 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ...... 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ....... 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Rome,N.Y (32) R6 ...... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Sharon;Pasy Soo vaseesic fete 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Trenton .N.J: RS... siete --. 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Wallingford,Conn. W2 .. 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.75 
Warren,O. T5 .......... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
WounsstOwN ETO! se ve elec ce 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Up to 0.81- 1.06- 
Spring Steel (Tempered) 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Bristol,Conn. W1 ........ eels oe. 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Buffalo) W112) oc. c.00 Oa apo eNO) S350 ens 
Hostoria,O. Si ......< ae wrore ees) tG.30) 22150 aes 
FranklinPark,Ill. Té .... eee -.. 18.45 22.30 26.65 
Harrison,N.J. C18 ...... eee 18.10 21.95 26.30 
NewYork W3 ....... eielers eee 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Palmer,Mass, W12 ...... eee pao Bey hs pete 
Trenton, Nid. REM o<ec0 > bs +». 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Worcester,Mars. AT, T6. On sae 18-10) (21°955926:30 
NOUNS Stown! JO) ectesiscis’s O «eo. 18.45 22.30 26.65 
SILICON STEEL 
Arma- Elec- Dyna- 
H.R.SHEETS(22 Ga.,cut lengths) Field ture tric Motor mo 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10. ... 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Mansfield,O. E6 ........ 9. 625 THe 10 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Newport,Ky. A2 ....... 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ... 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 eiske 
Vandergrift,Pa. US seinen 15100) 115800012290) 13795) 
Warren,O. R2 .........-. 9-625 11.10 11.80 12.90 .... 
Zanesville,O. A10 seve 11-10 11.80 12°90 13°95 
Zanesville,O. A10 (SP Coils) ay leech ht. OOn ts.G0 13.70 
C.R. COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 
Fully Processed Arma-_ Elec- Dyna- 
(Semiprocessed 1/2¢ lower) Field ture tric Motor mo 
BeechBottom. W.va. W10. .... 11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 .... «++. +--+ 12.05 13.15 14.20 
GraniteCity, II]. G4 ..... 9.825%11.05* 11.75% 12.85° .... 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 .. 9.625710.85* 11.55° 12.65° .... 
Mansfield,O. E6 ......-.. 9.625%11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 ..... 9.625%11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Warren,O. R2 .... 9.625°11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Zanesville, O. ‘A10(FP Coils) ee. 11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 


H.R. SHEETS (22Ga., cut lengths) 


BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 
Zanesville,O. A10 


eee 


ceeeee 


C.R. COILS & CUT 
LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 


Brackentidge, Pa. ae 
Butler,Pa. A10 ... 

Vandergrift,Pa. US . 
Warren,O. R2 


eeeee eeee 


*Semiprocessed. +Fully processed only. 
3 **Cut lengths, 


semiprocessed %c lower. 


eeee 
eeeeocee 


16. 60 17.60 19.20 19.70 20.20 


eee oe 


Transformer Grades 
T-72 T-65 T-58 T-5? 
. 15.00 15.55 16.05 17.10 
14.75 15.55 16.05 17.10 
15.00 15.55 16.05 17.10 


—Grain Oriented -———_ 
T-100 T-90 T-80 T-73 T-66 T-72 
see 17.60 19.20 19.70 20.20 .... 


..- 19.20 19.70 20.20 .... 
15.25°° 
os. 15.25f 


Sel) sisisjel ne 


tCoils, annealed, 
%-cent lower. 


TIN MILL PRODUCTS 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 


Aliquippa,Pa, J5 .... 
HairfieldyAlassed omrvcetsienices 
Fairless,Pa. U5 .... 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .... 
Gary, lndle UW Omsselestelerelets 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 . 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2, 
Ervin, Pai le cis sicieemiotere 
Niles; Om ivoiteclelenle ners 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Yorkville,O. W10 


eer er ew ene 


ELECTROTIN ee Caser, Dollaee 4 per 100 Ib) 
5 : ee 


Aliquippa, Pa 
Wiles;Ooo R2 Tienes 


TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 

Ib Ib 
Aliquippa, Pa.J5 $10.05 $10.30 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 10.15 10.40 
Fairless,Pa. U5. 10.15 10.40 
Fontana,Calif.K1 10.80 11.05 
Gary,Ind. U5 10.05 10.30 
Irvin,Pa. U5 .. 10.05 10.30 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. 10.80 11.05 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 .. 10.15 10.40 
Weirton, W.Va.W6 10.05 10.30 
Yorkville,O. W10 10.05 10.30 


BLACK PLATE (Base Box) 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .....$7.85 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......7.95 
Fairless;Pa.. US) sek s0«%-99 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ....8.60 
Gary ind. WG Aten. cls sate 7.85 
GraniteCity, Ill. G4 ....7.95 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.7.85 


oe 


Clik et 


eee cesses 


see ccere 


0.25 |b 0.50 Ib 0.75 Ib 
$8.75 $9.00 $9.40 
SO SCO 8.85 9.10 9.50 
Joug 8.85 9.10 9.50 
mieers 9.50 9.75 10.15 
atobe 8.75 9.00 9.40 
agin 8.85 9.10 9.50 
sono 8.75 9.00 9.40 
Hoan 8.75 9.00 9.40 
oie 8.75 9.00 9.40 
AO 9.50 9.75 10.15 
aitiiei 8.85 9.10 9.50 
8.75 9.00 9.40 
8.75 9.00 9.40 
25 7.925 eters 
astelere 7.725 7.925 8.125 
Niles;O: “EZ! Teirererosisiereers 7.85 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ...8.60 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.95 
Weirton.W.Va. W6 ....7.85 
Yorkville.O. W10 ...... 7.85 
HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Black Plate (29 Gage) 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .....$7.50 
Gary, Ind) US) eiscisicre ~+.7.50 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 ....7.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind Yl ....7.50 
Etviniba Uo mise cacest cee 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......7.50 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 
(Special Coated, Base Box) 

Gary, [nd SiUSare cer 

Irvin,Pa. U5 


ROOFING SHORT TERNES 
(8 lb Coated, Base Box) 


bsyabetis NO) Goasooonqotee) Meza AIL 1G ooaccone $11.25 
WIRE Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..10.25 
=  —Lortsmouth;O: (P1292 ...9.30 
WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, Roebling,N.J. R5 ..... 9.60 
Low Carbon S.Chicago, il R2 ic... . 9.30 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..7.65 S.SanFrancisco C10 ..10.25 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......7.65 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...9.40 
Alton, Ii, L1 : .4-80' ‘Struthers;On WY sss: 9.30 
Atlanta All . Som Trenton, Neda eA Gennes 9.60 
Bartonville,IN. K4 . 7.75 Waukegan, Ill. AT ..... 9.30 
Buffalo W12 ..........7-65 Worcester,Mass. A7 ....9.60 
Chicago W13 ...... eis iheOo 
Cleveland A7, C20 ....7.65 WIRE, MB Spring, High El 
Grawfordsvillé,Ind. M&8..7.75 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ... 
Donora,Pa. AZ ....... reas ZOOMING Il Soocodnas 9180 
Mpline EWC Gaoooc shortage 7.65 Bartonville,Ill. K4 : 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 7.65 Buffalo W12 ..........9. 
Fostoria,O.(24) S1 ....7.75 Cleveland AT .........9. 
Houston’: SB ss es wens 7.90 Donora,Pa. “AT face. nes 9.30 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 8.00 Duluth AZ ....... ; 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....7.65 Fostoria,O. Sl_........ 9.35 
ACTIN BYE soanosonne 7.65 Johnstown,Pa. B2 f 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....7.90 KansasCity.Mo. Sd 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 7.75 LosAngeles B3 ........ : 
LosAngeles B3 ...... ..8.60 Milbury.Mass.(12) N6 ..9.60 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..7.90 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...9.50 


Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11 


Palmer,Mass. W12 ..... 7.95 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 ....8.60 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....7.65 
Rankin,Pa. AT .......-7-65 
S.Chicago.Ill. R2 ......7.65 
S.SanFrancisco C10 . 8.60 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.75 
Sterling.Il].(1) N15 ....7.65 
Sterling.Til. N15 ..... aqnteuD 
Struthers,O. Y1 ......- 7.65 
Waukegan.IIl. AT .....7.65 
Worcester.Mass. A7 ....7.95 


WIRE, Gal'’d ACSR for Cores 


Bartonville, Ill. K4 2.65 


Buffalo W12 ......+se- ines 
Cleveland A7 ......++5 12.65 
Donora,Pa. AT ....-++- 12.65 
Duluth AT7T ...--seeeee 12.65 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 12.65 
Minnequa.Colo. C10 12.775 
Monessen.Pa. P16 12.65 
Muncie.Ind. I-7 ...... 12.85 
NewHaven.Conn, A7 12.95 
Palmer.Mass. W12 12.95 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 ..13.45 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....12.65 
Roebling.N.J. R5 ....12.95 
SnarrowsPt.,Md. B2 12.75 
Struthers.O. Y1 ...... 12.65 
Trenton.N.J. A7 ....-. 12.95 
Waukegan. Ill. A7 12.65 
Worcester.Mass. A7 12.95 
WIRE, Upholstery $ ring 

nappa Pa. Teak a . 9.30 
Alton; LULL, elec srctercisiene 9.50 
Buffalo W12)ciee% ciecic 010 9.30 
Cleveland AZ .........9.30 
Donora,Pa. AT ........9.30 
Duluth AV 22... csccces 9.30 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 9.30 
KansasCity.Mo. S5 ....9.55 
LosAngeles B3 ....... 10.25 


Minnequa.Colo. C10 ....9.50 
Monessen.Pa. P7, P16 ..9.30 
NewHaven.Conn. A7 ..9.60 
Palmer,Mass. W12 . 9.60 


Monessen.Pa. P7, P16. .9.30 


Muncie.Ind. I-7 ....... 9.50 
Palmer.Mass.(12) W12 .9.60 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 ..10.25 
Portsmouth.O. P12 ....9.30 
Roebling.N.J. R5 ...... 9.60 
SiChicavowlia Reese 9.30 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ..10.2 

SparrowsPt.,.Md. B2 ...9.40 
Struthers.O. Y1 ........ 9.30 
Trenton|N.d. AT cise -.9:.60 
Waukegan.Ill. AJ ...... 9.30 
Worcester.A7, J4, T6 ..9.60 


WIRE, Fine & Weaving(8” ee 
Alton, Ill. 1 

Bartonville, Ill. 
Buffalo W12 .... . 15.60 
Chicago W13 .........15.60 
Cleveland AT ........- 15.60 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.15.70 
Fostoria,O. S1 .......15.60 
Houston SS ...seseeee 15.85 
Jacksonville, Fla. “M8 . 15.95 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....15.60 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....15.85 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....15.60 
Minnequa.Colo. C10 ..15.85 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .15.60 
Muncie,Ind. [-7 ......15.80 
Palmer.Mass. W12 ....15.90 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ..16.45 
Waukegan, Ill. A7 ....15.60 
Worcester, Mass. A7, T6 15.90 


RT 70 


ROPE WIRE 

Bartonville,Il. K4 . 12.75 
BULlalo PWAZs Ay ssi 12.75 
Fostoria,O. S1 ........ 12.75 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....12.75 
Monessen.Pa. P7 ..... 12.75 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 ...... 12.95 
Palme2r.Mass. W12 ....13.05 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....12.75 
Roebling.N.J. R5 ....13.05 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..12.85 
Struthers.O. Y1 ...... 12.75 
Worcester.Mass. J4 ...13.05 


(A) Plow and Mild Plow; 
add 0.25¢c for Improved Plow 
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WIRE, Tire Bead Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..11.16 
Bartonville, Ill. K4 16.55 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....10,60 
Monessen,Pa. P16 16.55. > JOMet, AT tes care 10.60 
Roebling,N.J. R5 17.05 KansasCity,Mo. S5 . 10.85 
WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat pay eua ren Megane pore 
Anderson,Ind. G6 ....11.65 oSs“ngeles SSRI OIA IEA 
Baltimore T6 ........11.95 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..10.85 
Boston T6 "31195 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..11.40 
Ruffalo W12......... 41.65 §-Chicago,Ill. R2 ..... 10.60 
Chicago W13 ...... “"41.75 S. SanFrancisco C10 ..11.40 
Cleveland A7 ........11.65 SparrowsPt., Md. B2 ..10.70 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.11.65 Sterling, Il.(37) Nis ..10.70 
Dover,O. G6 +++ 11.65 Coil No. 6500 Interim 
Fostoria,O. S1_........11.69 alabamaCity,Ala. R2..$10.65 
FranklinPark,I. T6 ..11.75 atlanta All ...........10.75 
SA ne wae Bartonville,Ill. K4 ....10.75 
ASSON SO EUG: s sisis' 369) Buitalo Wa siacenve slants 10.65 
Milwaukee C23 ...... 18S Chicaco WI8 oe ee 10.65 
nea Bie pee Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.75 
SATOT ALLO Ss 2 Hi. Donora,Pa. AY ........10.65 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 Hl) ID LY. sooosaceonn 10.65 
Philadelphia P24 --11.95 fPairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 10.65 
Riverdale,IN. Al -11.75 Fouston S5 ..........-10.90 
Rome,N.Y. R6 --11.65 Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..11.21 
Sharon,Pa. S3_........11.65 Jonnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.65 
SPOON ERS sce e Oct len Aram 10.65 
S Ae BOW) lease each ts OO) Kansa deity, MO. SO) aie «LOS 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6 11.95 oan eea ay C16 ..10.75 
NAILS, Stock Col. LosAngeles B3 ........11.45 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..173 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.90 
Aliquippa,Pa. Jd. oi....073 Pittsburg,Calif; ‘Ci .2 11545 
Atlanta PA ier cr container 75) S-Chicago wile Leese. 10.65 
Bartonville, Ill. K4 ..175 S.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.45 
Chicago W13 Me ean hk IS DALIOWSE Ly hide so eet Onco 
Cleveland AQ Yo eels Sterling, IN(3%) N15... 10.75 
Crawfordsville, Ind. : 
DORE PAAR Le iL SCALE EBALE’ TIES-- Single, Loops Gal. 
Duluth AT ...0.22.).) 473 AlabamaCity,Ala, R2-. .212 
Wairfeld, Ala, T2) Qjoqa0.P7S aCe, AL aie carefree 
Houston S5 ............17g Bartonville,IN. K4 ...... 214 
Jacksonville, Fla.(20) M8.184 Chay fordeyills, Ind: M8 ae 
Johnstown,Pa. B2....... P13 c ORCL ES oper aever a 
MOGI, ING anapconoane riggs, DNC AY oop cebocbec 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 37g Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 212 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 . 175 Houston S5 
Mirnnequa,Colo. C10 17g Jacksonville,Fla. M8 219 
Monessen,Pa. P7 .. 173 Joliet, IN. A7 Pe eet 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 192 KansasCity,Mo. S5 : 
ankinneaeAi eee eaee 173 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 214 
8.Chicago.Ill. R2 ....... 173 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....217 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....175 Pittsburg, Calif. C11 ....236 
Sterling,Il.(7) N15 ....175 S-SanFrancisco C10 ....236 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....179 SparrowsPt.,.Md_ B2 214 
Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 214 
Graco polesalers:: per cw) Williamsport,Pa. 819 ....175 
\ FENCE POSTS 
pe ateevea aoe Keg) Birmingham C15 ...... 171 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..$9.80 ChicagoHts.,Ill. C2, I-2..172 
Wheeling, W.Va. W10 ...9.80 Duluth A7 .............172 
POLISHED STAPLES Col, Franklin,Pa. FS no tatettyo ot AC 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .175 Huntington,W.Va. C15 ..171 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......175 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......172 
AtlantomeAdin iy eras 177 Marion,O. P11 ........172 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ...... 177 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....177 
Crawfordsville,Ind M8 ..177 Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ....172 
Donora,Pa. A7 ........175 Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 174 
Duluth’ CAG esas coresiere 175 WIRE, Barbed 
Fairfield Alas E25 Sijerc x 175 AlabamaCity,Ala. 


Jacksonville, Fla.(20) M8 186 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 175 
VOMGU TN MAT, pare cis slereer on 175 
Kokomo,Ind.. (C6 «cise sins 177 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 -180 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 .194 
Ranking Paes Aen mmnesliCD 
PuCOicr eG alla eRe an -cies 175 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ies 
Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 175 
Worcester,Mass. A7 -181 


TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler 
(14 Ga.)(Per 97 Ib Net Box) 
Coil No. 3150 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2.§10.26 
Atlanta Ad Wrens see 0536 
Bartonville,Il]l. K4 ....10.36 
Buptalor Wl2) se. oven men Os26 
Chicaso Wisi cates... 10.26 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.36 
Donora,Pa. A7 eo oo OLS 
PD UIUEH WAY, wuts scnitinioed OL26 
Fairfield,Ala T2 ......10.26 
ETOUSEOR. US Oe Natesersreuelilciobe 10.51 


Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..10.82 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 «= LO526 
OUST TUS CAT. sis wee cecare'c 10.26 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.51 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...10.36 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 11.05 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.51 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..11.04 
§.Chicago,Ill. R2 ..... 10.26 
§8.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.04 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..10.36 
Sterling,I].(37) N15 ..10.36 


Coil No. 6500 Stand. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .$10.60 


PACIANIED pe Asb Mgr ae veretalelerarete 10.70 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 10.70 
Buffalo W12 ...10.60 
CHICALOMW LSE ace vein tees 10.60 


Crawfordsville.Ind. M8.10.70 


Donora, Pa. AT arocerere.t 10.60 
DRIED MAT © cconserle tare Os6O 
Fairfield,Ala T2 ......10.60 
Heuston (BG iii cose a eens 10.85 
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Aliquippa, Pa. 
Atlanta A1l1 
Bartonville, Ill. 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..198 
WDONOTD, Pane 0) be eons esas 1937 
DOU VAT ee atarets 1937 
airfield Ala. VE20 vise «ta 1937 
IDOUSEON SOM seereeiaa loons 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....203 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .. .196§ 
WOlMeC HHS YANawarreiee circa Ooi 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ...198** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 1957 
Minnequa,Colo. Ci0 ...198** 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ...... 196* 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 213+ 
RankinvPas CAVle tat evn 1937 
SiChicavo ly R24 sae. 193** 
§.SanFrancisco C10 ..213** 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .198§ 
Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 ....198§ 
WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. Col. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2 ....187** 
Aliq’ppa,Pa.9-14%ga.J5 190§ 
Atlanta VADIS S ac scone 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ...,...192 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..192 
Donora, Pa. -AT ec esc 1877 
Duala) GAT ecascscccee stale © 1877 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 -1877 
HOUSTON! ESbuacteniy nl Ole 
Jacksonville.Fla. M8 .,..197 
Johnstown, Pa.(43) B2 ..190§ 
Joliet Tl VAT] eee Sloth 
KansasCity.Mo. S5 ...192** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 1897 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 192** 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 2107 
Rankin Pas Ae eae 1877 
S:Chicago,Tll, R22... :187** 
Sterling,I1.(7) N15 ....1928 
An'ld Galv. 
WIRE {16 gage) Stone Stone 
Ala.City,Ala.R2 17.15 18.70** 
Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5 .17.15 18.95 
Bartonville K4 ..17.25 19.05 
Cleveland A7 ...17.15 


Crawf’dsville M8 17.25 19.05 
Fostoria,O. S1 ..17.65 19.207 
Houston $5... 17.40 18.95** 
Jacksonville M8.17.50 19.30 
Johnstown B2 ..17.15 18.95$ 
Kan.City,Mo. S5 17.40 .... 
Kokomo C16 ..17.25 18.807 
Minnequa C10. .17.40 18.95** 
P’Im’r, Mass.W12 17.45 19.007 
Pitts.,Calif. C11.17.50 19.05+ 
SparrowsPt. B2.17.25 19.058 
Sterling(37)N15 .17.25 19.058 
Waukegan A7 ..17.15 18.707 
Worcester AT ..17.45 .... 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 


(6 to 8 gage) An'ld Galv. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2.8.65 9.20** 
Aliquippa J5 ....8.65 9.325§ 


Atlanta(48) A11..8.75 9.425* 
Bartonville(48) K4 8.75 9.425 
Buffalo W12 ....8.65 9.207 
Cleveland A7 ....8.65 


Crawfordsville M8 8.75 9.425 
Donora,Pa. AT ..8.65 9.207 
DulutheAGs aes COmoreOT 
Fairfield T2 .....8.65 9.207 


Houston(48) $5 .8.90 9.45** 
Jacks’ ville,Fla. M8 9.00 9.675 
Johnstown B2(48) 8.65 9.325§ 


Joliet,IIl. AZ ....8.65 9.20 
Kans.City(48) S5 8.90 9.45** 
Kokomo C16 ..... 8.75 9.30T 


LosAngeles B3 ..9.60 10.275§ 
Minnequa C10 ..8.90 9.45** 
Monessen P7(48)..8.65 9.25* 
Palmer,Mass. W12 8.95 9.50; 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. .9.60 10.15f 
Rankin,Pa. A7 ..8.65 9.207 
S.Chicago R2 ...8.65 9.20** 
S.SanFran. C10..9.60 10.15** 
Spar’wsPt.B2(48) 8.75 9.425§ 


Sterling (48) N15 .8.90 9.575§ 2 


Sterling(1)(48) ..8.80 9.475§ 
Struthers,O.(48Y1 8.65 9.30t 
Worcester,Mass.A7 8.95 9.507 


Based on zine price of: 
*13.50. T5e. §10c. tLess 
than 10c. +710.50c. **Subject 
to zine equalization extras. 


FASTENERS 
(Base discounts, full con- 
tainer quantity, per cent off 
list, f.0.b. mill) 


BOLTS 
Carriage, Machine Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) 
¥% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter.... 
Longer than 6 in. 


49.0 
39.0 


Seip thr oe tae 
6 in. and shorter... 39.0 
Longer than 6 in. 35.0 
1% in. and larger: 
All leneths” = ic.c06 35.0 


Undersized Body (rolled 
thread) 
¥% in. and smaller: 

6 in. and shorter.. 49.0 
Carriage, Machine, Lag Bolts 
Hot Galvanized: 

% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter.. 
Longer than 6 in. 
& in. and larger: 

All Mlenethis) Wise esreiclers 
Lag Bolts (all diam.) 

6 in. and shorter... 

Longer than 6 in. .. 
Plow and Tap Bolts 

% in. and smaller by 6 

in. and shorter 49.0 
Larger than % in. or 

Longer than 6 in. 


29.0 
15.0 


12.0 


49.0 
39.0 


39.0 


Blank Bolts ......... 39.0 
Step, Elevator, Tire Bolts 49.0 
Stove Bolts, Slotted: 
¥% to \% in. incl., 
3 in. and shorter. 55.0 
fs to % in., inclu- 
BiVie Messer. ee ODL O 
NUTS 


Reg. & Heavy Square Nuts: 
ALLE sizestesa rien 55.5 

Square Nuts, Reg. & 

Heavy, Hot Galvanized: 


ALU SIZeS ye ates cueene 41.0 
Hex Nuts, Reg. & 
Heavy, Hot Pressed: 
% in. and smaller... 60.5 
% in. to) in, inel. 55.5 
1% in. to 1% in., 
incl Ase asne 58.5 
1% in. and larger... 53.5 
Hex Nuts, Reg. & 
Heavy, Cold Punched: 


% in. and smaller.. 60.5 


% in. to1% in., inel. 55.5 
1% in. and larger... 53.5 
Hex Nuts, All Types, 
Hot Galvanized: 
34 in. and smaller... 46.5 
% in. to 1 in., incl, 41:5 
1% in. to 1% in., 
Note Beamer en Ooo 46.5 


Hex Nuts, Semifinished, 
Heavy (Incl. Slotted): 


% in. and smaller.. 60.5 
% in. to 1% in., 

incli’ A cst lee Ose 
1% in. and larger.. 53.5 


Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl. 
Slotted and Castellated) : 


1 in. and smaller... 63.0 
1% in. to 1% in., 

iyels oe ew cesar = 59.0 
1% in. and larger.. 53.5 


Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 
(Incl. Slotted): 


5% in. and smaller. 60.5 
% in. to 1 in., incl. 63.0 
1% in. to 1% in., 

TiCli pte cis metus 59.0 
15 in. and larger.. 53.5 


CAP AND SETSCREWS 
(Base discounts, packages, 


- per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 


Hex Head Capscrews, 
Coarse or Fine Thread, 
Bright: 

6 in. and shorter: 


54 in. and smaller.. 40.0 
%, %, and 1 in. 
(shee  ormopucmenoie 22.0 


er than 6 in.: 
me in. and smaller.. 8. 
7%, and 1 in. 
diam. 6. 
High Carbon, Heat Treate 
6 in. and shorter: 


a 


%4, Tey 

eam ae % 30 pres: 
Hea ap : 

ae, in. and smaller..+76.0 
Setscrews, Square Head, 

Cup Point, Coarse Thread: 

Through 1 in. diam.: ae 


and 1 in. 


6 in. and shorter.. 
Longer than 6 in...+23 
RIVETS 
F.o.b. Cleveland and/or | 


freight equalized with Pitts- 
burgh, f.o.b. Chicago and/or 
freight equalized with Bir- 
mingham except where equal- 
ization is too great. 
Structural 1% in., larger 12.25 
ys in. under: List less 19% 


ON Eee 


BOILER TUBES 


jll; minimum 
Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, inclusive. 


O.D. B.W. Seamless Elec. Weld 
In. Gage .D. Bey 
DW ikeccowrs seers 13 25.98 . 
ST me SA fae 13 sen 30.78 23.36 
cir ae 13 29.03 34.01 25.83 
Ae Sts Sitio on 13 34.29 40.18 30.51 
SEAN S 38.44 45.05 34.20 
2% 13 43.29 50.75 38.52 
Ye Veapooonaa. WY 46.99 55.06 41.81 
DR ween oe ee 51.76 60.65 46.05 
DRG eke aay LD 56.04 65.67 49.88 
3 4 ay 59.76 70.03 53.19 
eee eee 
Standard Tee Rails 
All com 
Rails No. 1 No.2 No.2 Under 
Bessemer Pas U5 ‘ 5.525 5.425 Aan 6.50 
Ensley,Ala. T20 ....0. mpc oie 5.525 5.425 woo 6.50 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . sachets nerere ae 6.50 
Gary,Ind. UB everes RoR 5.525 5.425 aber ne 
Huntington, W.Va. ayeleye ehechote ee A 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 ..... 5.525 5.425 5.475 ere 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .......4. Rete aire «..(16)6.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...... 5.525 65.425 nite 6.50 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ........ 5.525 5.425 sarade 7.08 
Steelton, Pa. B2 sec ee tre ince 5.525. 5.425 5 0 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 ...... geet S60 6.50 
TIE PLATES TRACK BOLTS, Untreated 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 6.60 Cleveland DA a eR OB 14.75 
Gary sind ae Ou enetets herman 6.60 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....14.75 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....6.60 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ......14.75 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 6.60 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...14.75 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ; Pittsburgh Pla. seis 14.75 
Seatticm So GremicceteraraGe Seattle 83 gee rata 15.25 
Steelton, Pa. _B2 Geuitd ea SCREW SPIKES 
Devens Cane Lebanon,Pa. B2 ......14.50 


JOINT BARS 
Goo od 6.975 


STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
9.75 


Bessemer,Pa. U5 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... g 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 : Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.9.75 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 6.975 kKansasCity,Mo. S5 ....9.75 
Joliet, I, SUbi ieee eee. Oe Lebanon,Pa. B2 .......9.75 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.975 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.75 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.975 pittsburgh J5 ......... 9.75 
Steelton, Pa... 82. s..5..5 6.975 geattle B3 ...... el O225) 
AXLES S.Chicago,Ill. R2 9.75 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. S13 ...8.775 Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 9.75 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....8.775 Youngstown R2 9.75 
Footnotes 
(1) Chicago base. (25) Bar mill bands. 
(2) Angles, flats, bands. (27) Bar mill sizes. 
(3) Merchant. (28) Bonderized. 
(4) Reinforcing. (29) Youngstown base. 
(5) 1% to under 1 7/16 in.; (30) Sheared; for universal mill 
1 7/16 to under 1 15/16 in., add 0.45c. 
6.70c; 1 15/16 to 8 in., (31) Widths over % in.; 7.60c, 
inclusive, 7.05c. for widths % in. and under 
(6) Chicago or Birm. base. by 0.125 in. and thinner. 
(7) Chicago base 2 cols. lower. (32) Buffalo base. 
(8) 13 Ga, and heavier. (33) To jobbers, deduct 20c. 
(9) Merchant quality; and 0.35c (34) 9.60c for cut lengths. 
for special quality. (35) 72” and narrower. 
(10) Pittsburgh base. (36) 54” and narrower. 
(11) Cleveland & Pitts. base. (37) Chicago base, 10 points 
(12) Worcester, Mass, base. lower. 
(13) Add 0.25¢ for 17 Ga. & (38) 14 Ga. & lighter; 48” & 
heavier. narrower. 
(14) Gage 0.143 to 0.249 in.; (39) 48” and narrower. 
for gage 0.142 and lighter, (40) Lighter than 0.035”; 
5.80c. 0.035” and heavier, 0.25c 
(15) 3%” and thinner. higher. 
(16) 40 Ib and under. (41) 9.10c for cut lengths. 
(17) Flats only; 0.25 in. & (42) Mill lengths, f.0.b. mill; 
heavier, deld, in mill zone or within 
(18) To dealers. switching limits, 5.685c. 
(19) Chicago & Pitts. base. (43) 9-14% Ga. 
(20) Plus le per 100 Ib. (44) To fabricators. 
(21) New Haven, Conn. base. (45) 0. . and lighter, over 
(22) Deld. San Francisco Bay 0.022”, 8.20c. 
area. (48) 6-7Ga, 
(23) Special quality. (49) 3% in. and smaller rounds; 
(24) Deduct 0.15c, finer than 9.30c, over 3% in. and other 
15 Ga. shapes. 


STEEL 


. ee + 82.0 || 


SEAMLESS STANDARD PIPE: Threaded and Coupled 
2% 


Size—Inches 


List Per Ft ; 58.5e 


5.82 
Bik Galv* 
+2.75 +19.5 
+ 2.75 . 
+2.75 +19.5 
+2.75 +19.5 


76.5¢ 
7.62 
Blk Galv* 
+0.25 +17 
oi Qe2oi mene ee 
+0.25 +17 
+0.25 +17 


Aliquippa, Pa. J5 
Ambridge, Pa. N2 
Lorain, O. N3 
Youngstown Y1 


ELECTRIC STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled 


Youngstown R2 +9.25 +24.25 +2.75 +19.5 +0.25 +17 


BUTTWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled 
Size—Inches % y 
List Per Ft 


0.57 

Blk * 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 as 7 a 
+39.5 
+ 38.5 


Butler, Pa. F6 se 
ISHeBhs, ales GNC y Gooner 

mairless;) Pa. NS) 2 ..... Be 
Montana, Calif. K1. ... 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 
Lorain, O. N3 
Sharon, Pa, S4 
Sharon, bay M6 2.2... 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2. 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 ... 
Youngstown R2, Y1 


5.5 


Size—Inches 
HAS tomer: PEC civcle since ete 
Pounds Per Ft 


1% 
27.5¢ 
PASS 

Gaiv* 
0.25 
+1.75 
0.25 
0.25 
+1.75 

+ 13.25 

+0.75 
0.25 
0.25 
+1.75 
0.25 
0.25 


37¢ 
3.68 
Bik Galv* 

15.25 0.75 
13.25 +1.25 
15.25 0.75 
15.25 0.75 
13.25 +1.25 
1.75 +12.75 
14.25 +0.25 
15.25 0.75 
15.25 0.75 
13.25 +1.25 
15.25 0.75 
15.25 0.75 


Bik 
14.75 
12.75 
14.75 
14.75 
12.75 

1.25 
13.75 
14.75 
14.75 
12.75 
14.75 
14.75 


Aliquippa, Pa. J5 

Alton, Ill. Li 

Benwood, W. Va. W10.. 
Etna, Pa. N2 

Fairless, Pa. N3 
Fontana, Calif. K1 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 
Lorain, O. N3 

Sharon, Pa. M6 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2.. 
Wheatland, Pa. WS 
Youngstown R2, Y1 


+ 
eoHosoowHoons 


ORONO GN ToT 


“Galvanized pipe discounts based on current price of zinc (10.00c, East St. Louis). 


Stainless Steel 


Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras 


CR: 
Strip; 

Flat 

Wire 
45.00 
49.25 
47.50 
52.00 
57.00 
56.75 
55.50 
63.25 
58.75 
63.00 
80.50 
96.75 
104.50 
81.50 
89.25 
101.00 
65.50 
149.25 
79.25 
48.25 
46.75 
40.25 
48.25 
62.00 
40.75 
51.75 


Forg- 
ing 
Billets 


H.R. 

Strip 
36.00 
39.00 
37.25 
40.50 
45.75 


—Rerolling— 
Ingot Slabs 


22.00 27.00 
23.75 30.25 
23.25 28.00 
25.25 31.50 
25.50 32.75 
32.00 
33.25 


Sheets 
48.50 
49.25 
51.25 
52.00 
57.00 
56.75 
55.50 
63.25 
58.75 
63.00 
80.50 
96.75 


Plates 


44.25 
45.00 
46.25 
47.25 
49.50 
50.00 
50.75 
58.50 
51.25 
60.25 
71.00 
92.75 
92.75 
76.75 
84.50 
93.50 
59.75 
105.50 
69.75 
40.25 
37.50 
35.00 
36.25 
45.25 
36.00 
36.75 


36.50 
37.25 
38.00 
40.75 
41.00 
40.50 
48.25 
42.50 
47.25 
57.75 
78.00 


44.25 
51.50 
47.50 
50.25 
64.50 
84.25 


27.00 
36.75 
38.25 


49.50 
61.50 


28.50 
30.75 
39.75 
49.75 
81.50 
89.25 
101.00 
65.50 
108.00 
79.25 
48,25 
46.75 
40.25 
48.25 
62.00 
40.75 
51.75 


69.25 
76.50 
88.25 
53.50 


62.25 
70.00 
76.75 
47.00 
106.75 
55,75 
32.00 
29.75 
28.25 
28.75 
34.25 
28.75 


-50 
37.75 46.00 56.00 56.00 


39.25 59.00 47.75 70.00 70.00 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. ; American Steel & Wire 
Anchor Drawn Steel Co., division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; 
Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. Bishop & Co.; 
Charter Wire Products; 


39.75 49.50 
60.00 
40.00 


48.00 
32.25 
37.00 46.50 63.50 
36.00 
31.00 


25.50 
21.50 


19.50 
16.75 
41.75 
32.00 


33.50 
21.75 
28.75 
Stainless ars ee 
Div., U. S. Stee orp. ; / 

rp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co:7 
reas shvee roe G. O. Carlson Inc.; Carpenter Steel Co.; C ey ered 
Crucible Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.; Dearborn Div., Sherous fee e or: 
Wilbur B. Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co., Eastern Stainless Steel Corp.; Fir ene 
Inc.: Fort Wayne Metals Inc.; Green River Steel Corp., subsidiary of Jessop Stee ‘ ee 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., Borg-Warner Corp. ; Ellwood Ivins tee 
Tube Works Inc.; Jessop Steel Co.; Johnson Steel & Wire Co. Inc.; Jones & pens He 
Steel Corp.; Joslyn Stainless Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Ce sures 
Steel Co.; Lukens Steel Co.; Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 5 Meranes ice a 
McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Boring cone BEEN a eas ca ea 58 wendare 

. i iv. fh eos orp. ; 0.; é 

Di rene tern & oapis Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel 
Corp.; Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Company Ine.; Rodney Metals Bee 
Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon Steel Corp.; Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specia ty 
Wire Co. Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Superior Steel Corp. ; Superior Tube Co.; Swepco 
Tube Corp < Techalloy Co, Inc.; Timken Roller Bearing Co. ; Trent Tube Co., subsidiary 
of Crucible’ Steel Co. of America; Tube Methods Ine.; Ulbrich Stainless Steels Ine. ; 
U. 8S. Steel Corp.; Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp. ; Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Wall 
Tube & Metal Products Co.; Wallingford Steel Co., subsidiary of Allegheny Ludlum 


Steel Corp.; Washington Steel Corp. 


Producers Are: 


December 16, 1957 


Carload discounts from list, 


Carload discounts from list, 
1.25 +15.5 


Carload discounts from list, 


% 


4 
$1.09 
10.89 

Bik Galv* 
1.25 +15.5 
1.25 eae 
1.25 +15.5 
1.25 +15.5 


3.5 Sates 
3.5 +13.25 
3.5 +13.25 


% 


1.25 +15.5 3.5 413.25 


% 


- 


ap cn ges etal SLES el 
ENN any 


fab, GEES 


DAOMD- 


Clad Steel 


Sheets 
Carbon Base 
20% 


Plates 
Carbon Base 
10% 15% 


5% 20% 


Stainless 

A oiees 37.50 
46.70 40.00 
49.85 
54.50 
60.10 
69.10 
49.30 
52.80 
36.85 
36.70 
37.25 
80.85 
72.00 
74.15 
74.05 


42.25 
45.10 
49.50 
54.70 
61.45 
44.60 
47.55 
33.35 
33.10 
33.55 
70.15 
62.30 
63.30 
63.80 


37.95 
40.55 
44.40 
49.35 
53.80 
40.05 
42.40 
29.85 
29.55 
29.80 
59.55 
51.95 
52.60 
53.55 


34.70 
36.90 
40.35 
45.05 
47.30 
36.60 
38.25 
28.60 
28.15 
28.30 
48.90 
41.65 
41.95 
43.35 


58.75 


47.25 
57.00 


CED Gpowotapn d= 
Inconel 
Nickel 
Nickel, 
Monel 
Copper* 


Low Carbon 
bi 46.00 
Strip, Carbon Base 
—Cold Rolled— 
10% Both Sides 
Copper* ... 33.95 40.25 

*Deoxidized. Production points: Stainless-clad_ sheets, 
New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. 
C22, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Wash- 
ington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coates- 
ville L7; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. S18. 


Tool Steel 


Grade 

Regular Carbon 
Extra Carbon 
Special Carbon 
Oil Hardening 


Grade by Analysis (%) 

Ww (@ Vv Co 
20.25 12.25 
18.25 4.75 
18 
18 
18 


Grade $ 
Cr-Hot Work eta 
W-Cr Hot Work .... 
vV-Cr Hot Work..... 
Hi-Carbon-Cr ....... 


per lb 
0.475 
0.500 
0.520 
0.925 
Mo $ per Ib 
‘ . 4.285 
2.500 
2.870 
1.960 
1.795 
1.395 
2.060 
2.440 
1.300 
1.545 
er BiB foc iaaseterseraca) eb tOO 
Tool steel producers include: A4, Suess et eer 
C13, C18, F2, J3, L3, M14, S8, U4, V2, and V3. 


25 


~) 
on 


PR ROR OP PR 


13.5 

13.75 
4 
ot) 
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F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, 
do not include 3% federal transportation tax. 


Pig Iron 


No. 2 Malle- Besse- 
Basic Foundry able mer 
Birmingham District 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ae 62.00 62.50 aire maces 
Binminghem ye eee eso: soerer nso 62.00 62.50% pees ee 


62.50 66.50 sees 


Birmingham U6 er 
62.00°° 62.50 66.50 eens 


Woodward,Ala. Wwi5 ‘ ; ie 


Cincinnath| deld. 0 co. cccses cc cee 70.20 Sloot peters 
Buffalo District 
Bult alow Bly eRe sete, aiaistere cletelste a ie OO.00 66.50 67.00 67.50 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. T9 ...... RooweG. «oto, 66.50 67.00 67.50 
Tonawanda, Nav; WAL <sciesiciecereee 66.00 66.50 67.00 67.50 
BOStON OOlG2 y xcrcts pineterotarte Foouacc 77.29 17.79 78.29 ves e 
Rochester; NoOY.. elds <.ciscccceee 69.02 69.52 70.02 eaele 


Syracuse; NY ss) GOldss ciesiretcisiestetexe 70.12 70.62 71.12 oie ie 


Chicago District 


Chicago ITe3 wsccccccwcccccevccscre 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
S:Chicago., R2 2. ccawceccsc acne - 66.00 eters 66.50 aerate 
SiChicago.Iu Wi4 sccccc cece ccccis 66.00 da00 66.50 67.00 
Milwaukee, elds ie ccicascsscicisiciaeie 68.62 69.12 69.12 69.62 
Muskegon,Mich., deld. .......... Aisi 74.12 74.12 nietons 


Cleveland District 


Gléveland FZ, cAT cise's arciaistae a otns eis Fi 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Akron,Ohio, deld. 69.62 69.62 70.12 


Mid-Atlantic District 


Birdsbor0, Pas B10). siees ce cciessc e's 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 
Chester;Pa. PA. cn ccwecisecccecs woe 66.50 67.00 67.50 Sisters 
Swedeland; Par "AS cece cscs aeemice «0 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 
NewYork, deld. 2... ...cccccccvecces Sister 75.10 75.60 SCLEO 
ING Wark Nodes cOOlGs ctcraycctascsleir« ao “PHD 72.79 73.29 73.79 
Philadelphia, deld. .......se.ces- 70.01 70.51 1,01 71.59 


PELOY, Na Motta lo elels/s) sia i= ei, siaieis (eles ale 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 


Pittsburgh District 


NevilleIsland|Pa. P6 ....c.csssceee 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Pittsburgh (N&S sides), 

Aliguippa,s delds) ects. sins. alesis 67.95 67.95 68.48 
McKeesRocks,Pa., deld. ......-. Aig 67.60 67.60 68.13 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, 

Wilmerding,Monaca,Pa., deld. .. S000 68.26 68.26 68.79 
Verona,Trafford,Pa., deld. ...... 68.29 68.82 68.82 69.35 
Brackenridge,Pa., deld. .......... 68.60 69.10 69.10 69.63 

Midland ra CLS Seale aie emiwnya aleninis a 66.00 bia ltte aierecs ere 


as reported to STEEL. 


Minimum delivered prices are approximate and 


No. 2 Malle- Besse- 
Basic Foundry able mer 

Youngstown District 
66.50 e cee 


Hubbard,Ohio Y1 ....cccscveveccese ees eee 
SharpsvilletPa, 86) ca ciececlee see efelerem OO, CO hoon 66.50 ones 
Youngstown Y1 ...... ADAMIBCHOAaKOS teca0 atatete 66.50 67. 
Mansfield,Ohio, deld. ............ 70.90 arent 71.40 babs 
Duluth -1-dyenee ace ele ceric ste ase OGL OO 66.50 66.50 67. 
Bries Pao l-S eaonteiere deleciels rei elele temmOOr uo 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Piverett; Mags. Bill Riley acrccmcisaiicisisletrenOd-00) 68.00 68.50 eeee 
Fontana, Califa ilies sc rsinicelesiensos00 75.50 aloe 2000 
Geneva,Utah Cll ........... «++. 66.00 66.50 sece cove 
GraniteCity,II]. G4 .........e2-+6- 67.90 68.40 68.90 BOO 
Ironton,Utah Cll ......<. aobadooodo, CLEA) 66.50 arelacs 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ............-- 68.00 68.50 69.00 Ocon 
Rockwood,Tenn: 'T3)....0..ce--cecess cles 62.50$ 66.50 NOnO 
Toledo; Ohio} U-Siy areciecls kasieisls srelelste/7- OO. 00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Cincinnati; (deldiyecisssstse cole cee meee 73.04 eece cane 


**Phos. 0.70-0.90% ; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 
tPhos. 0.70-0.90% ; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 

Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof 
over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which base 
is 1.75-2.00%. 

Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 
or portion thereof. 

Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, inclusive, add $2 per ton 
and each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.50% silicon or portion 
thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting 
with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or 
portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) 

Jackson, Ohio PI-3H KIL secistale chelorsie sfetaishelelaietelelelelsisielere aimialareinjatecare! 78.00 
Burlalo: TY) eicere's viarssc'e.sis/e a/aiareie e vieielpiaa¥elele areerstersveteretaremy Sielsimoterets 79.25 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for 
each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max P) 


CalvertGityARviee lL aicicercsisielelels Geon Comb atad ction ke padgaop oud $99.00 
NiagaraFalls,N.Y. P15 ....... slapetatecavehereoebe vanelarcieherchererctet eters nisoo 99.00 
Keokuk,Iowa Open-hearth & Fdry, $9 freight alowed K2..... 103.50 
Keokuk,Iowa O.H. & Fdry, 12% Ib piglets, 16% Si, max fr’gt 
allowed up to $9, K2 ......... aetetanerate HOD COORD eile e\.clelevsisiets 106.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Lyles,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% max) $78.50 
Troy,N.Y. R2 (Phos. 0.035% max) .... athe 74.00 
Philadelphia i delden verecicueicietslereterclevershciele lets ones AO OF A 82.27 
Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 
Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 
Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 


NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 


Warehouse Steel Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.0.b. warehouse. City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 Ib except: Moline, 
Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltimore, Boston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, San Fran- 
cisco, 10 cents: Atlanta, Chattanooga, Houston, Seattle, no charge. 


SHEETS ——______ —_ STRIP 
Hot- Cold- Gal. Stainless Hot- 
Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t Type 302 Rolled* 

Atlanta vyeis ec cre 8.59$ 9.86§ Aer sisters 8.64 
Baltimore ..... 8.28 8.88 9.61 Resto 8.76 
Birmingham ... 8.18 9.45 11.07 atetere 8.23 
Boston) <.0<.s0606 9.38 10.44 11.45 53.50 9.42 
BGETRIO Is cc's. 8.40 9.00 10.07 55.98 8.50 
Chattanooga ... 8.35 9.69 9.65 G55 8.40 
Chicago ...... A 8.20 9.45 10.00 53.00 8.23 
Cincinnati ..... 8.34 9.48 10.05 62.43 8.54 
Cleveland ...... 8.18 9.45 9.95 65.68 8.33 
Dalasi sicccc cave 8.85 10.15 AACR sells 9.00 
Denver secre tow: 9.38 11.75 Ban ake 9.41 
Detrolta.cces sce 8.43 9.70 10.35 56.50 8.58 
MIRO Pasnsicsiccs 8.20 9.45 9.9518 BONS 8.50 
Houston ....... 8.45 9.75 8.45 Bacc 8.60 
Jackson, Miss. . 8.52 9.79 sine Seccie 8.57 
Los Angeles ... 7.85 10.75 11.65 57.60 7.90 
Milwaukee ..... 8.33 9.58 10.13 svelete 8.36 
Moline, Ill. .... 8.55 9.80 10.35 enod 8.58 
New York ..... 8.87 10.13 10.56 ¥ 
Norfolk, Va... 8.05 he a es 3.85 
Philadelphia ... 8.00 8.90 9.87 61.94 
Pittsburgh ...., 8.18 9.45 10.35 52.00 ae 
Portland, Oreg.. 8.50 11.20 11.55 57.38 9.55 
Richmond, Va. . 8.45 efelets 10.40 sis.eie 9.15 
Ste Loule’’ ssc cc. 8.54 9.79 10.36 ate 
St. Paul ....... 8.79 10.04 10.61 ae S84 
San Francisco.. 9.35 10.75 11.00 55.10 9.45 
Beattie: sess ccc 9.95 11.15 12.00 57.38 10.00 
South’ton, Conn. 9.07 10.33 10.71 RELA 9.48 
Spokane ....... 9.95 11.15 12.00 57.38 10.00 
Washington .... 8.48 9.58 severe 9.06 


SES ARS aS adic 
H.R. H.R. Alloy = Structural PLATES———— 
Rounds C.F. Rds.+ 4140tt® Shapes Carbon Floor 
9.01 10.68 ee 9.05 8.97 10.90 
9.06 11.34 # 15.18 9.19 8.66 10.14 
8.60 10.57 ae 8.64 8.56 10.70 
9.73 12.90# 15.28 9.63 9.72 11.20 
8.80 10.90 # 15.00 8.90 8.90 10.45 
8.77 10.46 es 8.88 8.80 10.66 
8.60 8.80 14.65 8.64 8.56 9.88 
8.92 9.31 14.96 9.18 8.93 10.21 
8.69 10.80# 14.74 9.01 8.79 10.11 
8.95 11.01 be 9.00 9.45 10.70 
9.78 11.10 aie 9.82 9.74 11.06 
8.90 9.15 14.91 9.18 8.91 10.13 
8.75 9.0510 Con 9.00 8.85 10.10 
8.55 11.10 Re 8.60 9.05 10.30 
8.94 10.68 sats 8.97 8.90 10.74 
7.90 12.10 ae 7.95 7.90 10.05 
8.73 9.03 14.78 8.85 8.69 
8.95 9.15 ee 8.99 8.91 me 
9.57 12.76 # 15.09 9.35 9.43 10.71 
8.60 10.80 Re 8.95 8.45 9.95 
8.65 11.51# 15.01 8.50 8.77 AS 
8.60 10.80 # 14.65 8.64 8.58 Hee 
8.65 14.65# 15.95 8.65 8.30 11.50 
9.15 ton ae 9.40 8.85 10.35 
8.97 9.41 15.01 9.10 8.93 10.25 
9.21 9.66 hs 9.38 9.30 10.49 
9.70 13.00 16.10 9.50 9.60 12.00 
10.10 14.05 16.35 9.80 9.70 12.10 
9.74 ee oe 9.57 9.57 10.91 
10.10 14.05 17.20 9.80 9.70 12.10 
9.15 9.73 be 9.35 8.86 10.36 


*Prices do not include gage extras; tprices include ga e an 5 ; 
and heavier; +fas annealed; ttover 4 in.; §8o0ver 3 i o #1 TA Euan ate pepeimere 0 Nome hes Atte Eel perce 


Base quantities, 2000 to 4999 lb except as noted; cold-rolled strip and cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and over except In Seattle, 2000 to 9999 Ib, and 


in Los Angeles, 6000 lb and over; stainless sheets, 8000 lb except in Chicago, 


New York, Boston, Seattle, Portland, Oreg. 10,000 lb and in San 


Francisco, 2000 to 4999 Ib; hot-rolled products on West Coast, 2000 to 9999 lb, except in Portland, Oreg., 1000 to 9999 Ib; 3—400 to 9999 Ib; s— 


1000 to 1999 Ib; 8—2000 to 3999 Ib; 19—2000 Ib anda over. 
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4 SS 


Refractories 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000) 
High-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayward, 


60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$295; Danville, Ill., $298; Philadelphia, Clear- 
field, Orviston, Pa., $305. 
70 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$335; Danville, Ill., $338; Philadelphia, Clear- 
field, Orviston, Pa., $345. 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


(Prices effective for the 1957 shipping season, 
gross ton, 51.50% iron natural, rail of vessel, 


Hitchins, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., Athens, lower lake ports.) 

ee Ao Beech ne es Clearfield, Curwens- Sleeves (per 1000) Mesabi bessemer . -$11.60 
ville oc aven, umber rviston, West j Mesabi nonbessemer . 11.45 
Decatur, Pa., Bessemer, Ala., Farber, Mexico, Sottero oe SO ee Old Range bessemer 5 AeA 
St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., Ironton, Oak Hill, i ; Old Range nonbessemer me £aee0 
Parral, Portsmouth, Ohio, Ottawa, Ill., Stevens Nozzles (per 1000) Open-hearth lump .. 12.70 
Pottery, Ga., $135; Salina, Pa., $140; Niles, ; High phos. é . 11.45 
Ohio, $138: Cutler, Utah, ‘$165. Rece dale, vonnetonn, Bridgeburg, Pa., St. The foregoing prices are based on upper lake 
Super-Duty: Ironton, Ohio, Vandalia, Mo., ouis, $310. rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, Pa., New handling and unloading charges, and taxes 
Savage, Md., St. Louis, $175; Stevens Pottery, Runners (per 1000) thereon, which were in effect Jan. 30, 1957, 
Ga., $185; Cutler, Utah, $233. Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., $234. and increases or decreases after that date are 

Silica Brick (per 1000) absorbed by the seller. 
Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, Dolomite (per net ton) Eastern Local Iron Ore 
Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa. Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa. 


Portsmouth, Ohio, Hawstone, Pan S150; War- 
ren, Niles, Windham, Ohio, Hays, Latrobe, 
Morrisville, Pa., $155; E. Chicago, Ind., Joliet, 
Rockdale, Ill., $160; Lehigh, Utah, $175; Los 
Angeles, $180. 


Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York, Pa., 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
tin, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Narlo, Ohio, 
$16.75; Thornton, McCook, IIll., $17; Dolly Sid- 
ing, Bonne Terre, Mo., $15. 


New Jersey, foundry and basic 62- pe 
concentrates .25.00-27.00 
Foreign Tron ‘Ore- 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 65% . .27.00-27.50 


Super-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles, N. African hematite (spot) ............nom. 
Warren, Windham, Ohio, Leslie, Md., Athens, Magnesite (per net ton) Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% . .28.00 
Tex., $157; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe, Pa., Tungsten Ore 


Beee E. Chicago, Ind., $167; Curtner, Calif., 
182. 
Semisilica Brick (per 10600) 


Domestic, dead-burned, bulk % in. grains with 
fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; 
% in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


Net ton, unit 
Foreign wolframite, good commercial 


2 ; quality ; .$13.00-14.00* 

Be eels ae ee Philadelphia, $137; Domestic, concentrates Eflo" b. milling 
oodbridge, 5 lon 4 oints Soo RED SAE .20.00-22.00 

Ladle Brick (per 1000) Fluorspar ae eer ° : 

Dry Pressed: Alsey, Ill., Chester, New Cumber- *Before duty. 

land, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill Metaliurgical grades, f.o.b. shipping point in Manganese Ore 

Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., Ill., Ky., net tons, carloads, effective CaF, Mn 46-48%, Indian (export tax included), 

Wellsville. Irondale, New Salisbury, Ohio, content 72.5%, $37-41; 70%, $36.40; 60%, $1.39-1.42 per long ton unit, c.i.f. U. S. ports, 

$96.75; Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, Ohio, $102. $33-36.50. Imported, net tons, f.o.b. cars duty for buyer’s account: other than Indian, 


HMigh-Alumina Brick (per 1000) 
50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$235; Danville, Ill., $238; Philadelphia, Clear- 
field, Pa., $230; Orviston, Pa., $245. 


point of entry, duty paid, metallurgical grade: 
European, $33-34; Mexican, all rail, duty paid, 
$25.25-25.75; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $27.25- 
27.75. 


nominal; contracts by negotiation. 

Chrome Ore 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wish. 


M ee ee FI d Indian and Rhodesian 
omized, CEC Il. Bho codon oo UD 6 . .$51.00-53.00 
etal Powder drum, freight allowed ectro es 18% 2.8:1 IE an he ee . 48.00-50.00 
‘ CERMICUST Guogeccaqde 39.50 " 4 48% no ratio ... - 41.00-43.00 
(Per pound f.0.b. shipping Ton lots! 2c. 41.50 Threaded with nipple; un- South “African “Transvaal 
eae se Nae lots for minus Antimony, 500 Ib lots 42.00* boxed, f.o.b., plant 48 Tou DOME ALLO Niet ete eel te .$40.00-41.00 
mesh, except as noted) Brass, 5000-Ib ALT SNOMLA ION tetosereinienre a eetiereeieiets _ ..30.00-30.50 
a . cee Cents lots: 31.30-38.40+ GRAPHITE Turkish 
onge Iron, Swedish: Rane ee : 4 ; sfeteicicheys Pirie .$55.00-57.00 
Del. east of MTisstse Bronze, 5000-Ib — Inches Per oe aes Domestic a ‘ 
sippi River, ocean bags a lots .......... 48.10-52. 70+ Diam Length 100 Ib Rail nearest seller 
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December 16, 1957 


Ferroalloys 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Splegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si, 
$102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
approx). Base price per net ton; $245, Johns- 
town, Duquesne, Sheridan, Pa.; Alloy, W. Va.; 
Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; 
Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract $2 for each 
1% or fraction thereof of contained man- 
ganese over 76% or under 74% respectively. 


(Mn 79-81%). Lump $253 per net ton, f.o.b. 
Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. Add $2.60 for 
each 1% above 81%; subtract $2.60 for each 
1% below 79%, fractions in proportion to 
nearest 0.1%. 


High-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
85-90%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
C, 35.1c per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5¢c for max 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 3c for max 0.03% 
C, 3.5¢ for max 0.50% C, and 6.5c¢ for max 
75% C—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min, C 0.07% max, P 0.06% max). 
Add 2.05c to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 25.5c per lb of contained Mn, packed, 
carload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 
Delivered, Spot, add 0.25c. 


Manganese Metal: 2” x D (Mn 95.5% min, Fe 
2% max, Si 1% max, C 0.2%). Car- 
load, lump, bulk, 45c per lb of metal; packed, 
45.75c; ton lot 47.25c; less ton lot 49.25c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Electrolytic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
34c; 2000 lb to min carload, 36c; 500 lb to 
1999 lb, 38c; 50 lb cans, add 0.5c per lb. Pre- 
mium for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75c per 
Ib. Prices are f.o.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., 
freight allowed to St. Louis or any point 
east of Mississippi; or f.o.b. Marietta, O.. 
freight allowed. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
lump, bulk 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 12.8¢ 
per lb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 14c, ton 14.45c, 
less ton 15.45c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
bula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, de- 
duct 0.2c from above prices. For 3% C grade 
81 12-14.5%, deduct 0.4c from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.50 per Ib of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.55. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). Ton 
lot $1.35, less ton $1.37, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, add 
5c. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract $200 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tions east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4.5%). Contract $225 per ton, f.0.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


Ferrotitanium, 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon  Ferrochrome: Contract, c.l. 
lump, bulk 28.75c per lb of contained Cr; c.l. 
packed 30.30c, ton lot 32.05c; less ton 33.45c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: Cr 63-66% (Sim- 
plex), carload, lump, bulk. C 0.025% max, 
36.75c per lb contained Cr; 0.010% max, 
37.75c. Ton lot, add 3.5c; less ton, add 5.2c. 
Delivered. 

Cr 67.71%, carload, lump, bulk, C 0.02% 
max, 41.00c per lb contained Cr; 0.025% max, 
39.75c; 0.05% max, 39.00c; 0.10% max, 
38.50c; 0.20% max, 38.25c; 0.50% max, 


38.00c; 1.0% max, 37.75c; 1.5% max, 37.50c; 
2.0% max, 37.25c. Ton lot, add 3.4c; less ton 
lot, add 5.1c. Delivered. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 62- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 7-10%). Contract, c.]., 2 in. 
x D, bulk 30.05c per Ib of contained Cr. 
Packed, c.l. 31.65c, ton 33.45c, less ton 34.95c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
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Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-04%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). Contract, car- 
load, packed, 8M x D, 21.25c, per Ib of alloy, 
ton lot 22.50c; less ton lot 23.70c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferrochrome-Silicon: Cr 39-41%, Si 42-45%, 
C 0.05% max or Cr 33-36%, Si 45-48%, C 
0.05% max. Carload, lump, bulk. 3” x down 
and 2” x down, 27.50c per Ib contained Cr, 
14.20c per lb contained Si. 0.75” x down, 
28.65c per lb contained Cr, 14.20c per Ib 
contained Si. Delivered. 


Chromium Metal Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed 2” x D plate 
(about 1%” thick) $1.29 per lb, ton lot $1.31, 
less ton lot $1.33. Delivered. Spot, add 65c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V_ 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per Ib of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2% max, C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. High Speed Grade: (V 50-55%, or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per Ib; 
No. 6, 68c; No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: 
packed $1.38 per Ib contained V,.O,, 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 20.0c per lb of contained Si. Packed 
21.40c; ton lot 22.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate al- 
lowed. 


60% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.20c per lb of contained Si. Packed c.l. 


Contract less carload lot, 
freight 


16.70c, ton lot 18.15c, less ton 19.80c, f.o.b. 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, 0O.; 
Sheffield, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Spot, add 


0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 60% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max). Add 1.45c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


65% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 15.25c per Ib contained silicon. Packed, 
c.l. 17.25c, ton lot 19.05c; less ton 20.4c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.35c. 


75% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.4c per Ib of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 18.30c, ton lot 19.95c, less ton 21.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.3c. 


90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 19.5¢ per lb of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 21.15c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.6c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 0.75% max Fe, 
0.07% max Ca). C.l. lump, bulk, 22.00c per lb 
of Si. Packed, c.l. 23.65c, ton lot 24.95c, less 
ton 25.95c. Add 0.5¢c for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Deduct 0.5¢ for max 1% Fe grade analyzing 
min 99.75% Si; 0.75¢ for max 1.25% Fe grades 
analyzing min 96.75% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 10.65c per Ib of alloy: 
ton lot, packed, 11.8c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, S1 39- 
43%, C 0.20% max). Contract, c¢.l. lump, 
bulk 9.25c per lb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45¢. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 27.25c per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min, Si 1.50% max, 
Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
100 lb or more 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 
loy; less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices, 100 Ib 
and over, are as follows: Grade A (10-14% B) 
85c per Ib; Grade B (14-18% B) $1.20; 
Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per Ib of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to c.l. 
$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 


Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lot, 45¢ per Ib; 
less than ton lot, 50c per Ib. 


Carbortam: (1 to 2%). Contract, lump, car- 
load 9.50c, per lb f.0.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: 
14-18% and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 23c per lb of alloy, carload packed 
less ton 27.15c. De- 


24.25c, ton lot 26.15c, 

livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 1 
Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.5-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 24¢ 


per lb of alloy, carload packed 25.65c, ton 
lot 27.95c, less ton 29.45c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx 3% 
lb each and containing 2 lb of Cr). Contract, 
carload, bulk 19.60c per Ib of briquet, car- 
load packed in box pallets 19.80c, in bags 
20.70c; 3000 lb to c.l. in box pallets 21.00c; 
2000 Ib to c.l. in bags, 21.90c; less than 2060 
Ib in bags 22.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromangunese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3 lb and containing 2 lb of Mn). Contract, 
carload, bulk 14.8c per lb of briquet; c.L, 
packed, pallets 15c, bags 16c; 3000 lb to Coleg 
pallets 16.2c; 2000 lb to c.l. bags, 17.2c; 
less ton 18.1c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notch- 
ing. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3% Ib and containing 2 Ib of Mn and approx 
% Ib of Si). Contract, ¢.l. bulk 15.1¢ per 
lb of briquet; c.l. packed, pallets, 15.3c; 
bags 16.3c, 3000 lb to c.l., pallets, 16.5c; 2006 
Ib to c.l., bags 17.5¢; less ton 18.4c. Delivered. 
Add 0.25¢c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox 5 lb and containing 2 lb of Si). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk 7.7c per lb of briquet; 
packed, pallets, 7.9c; bags 8.9c; 3000 lb to 
¢c.l., pallets 9.5c; 2000 Ib to c.l. bags 10.5¢; 
less ton 11.4c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
(Small size—weighing approx 2% lb and con- 
taining 1 1b of Si). Carload, bulk 7.85c. 
Packed, pallets 8.05c; bags 9.05c; 3000 Ib to 
c.l. pallets 9.65c; 2000 Ib to c.l. bags 10.65c; 
less ton 11.55c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notch- 
ing, small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib 
of Mo each). $1.41 per pound of Mo contained, 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%), 5000 lb W or more 
$2.95 per lb of contained W; 2000 lb W to 
5000 lb W, $3.05; less than 2000 lb W, $3.17. 
Delivered. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max, 
C 0.4% max). Contract, ton lot 2” x D, 
$4.90 per lb of contained Cb. Delivered. Spot, 
add 10c. 


Ferrotantalum—Columbium: (Cb 40% approx, 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, C 
0.30% max). Ton lot 2” x D, $4.25 per Ib 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton 
lot $4.30. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5.7%, 
Fe 20% approx). Contract, c.l. packed %-in. x 
12 M 20.00c per lb of alloy, ton lot 21.15ce, 
less ton 22.40c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 5: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.l. packed, 19c per Ib of alloy, ton 
lot 20.15c; less ton lot 21.4¢, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed 18.1¢ per lb of alloy; 
ton lot 19.55c; less ton lot 20.8c, f.o.b. 
Wisgate Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
ouis. 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 18.50c. Packed c.l. 
19.50c, 2000 Ib to c.l. 20.50c, less than 2000 
Ib 21c per lb of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $4 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); carload, f.o.b. sell- 
ers’ works. Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., $110 
per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per lb of con- 
tained Mo, in 200-lb container, f.0.b. Lange- 
loth and Washington, Pa. $1.68 in all sizes 
except powdered which is $1.74. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb of contained 


Mo, in cans, $1.39; in bags, $1.38, f.0.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa. 


STEEL 


(Ca 16-20%, Mn) 


| (Concluded from Page 144) 
#280 tons, switchyard and structures, Swift 
hydroelectric project, Lewis River, Wash.; 
bids Jan. 14 to Cowlitz County P.U.D., 
Longview, Wash.; Bechtel Corp., planning 
} engineer. 

(215 tons, also unstated piling tonnage, Glacier 
Highway bridge, Alaska; bids to Bureau of 


Public Roads, Juneau, Alaska, Dec. 20. 
#100 tons, grain elevator, Packard, Wash., 
to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 


Seattle; E. R. Haynes Co., Spokane, Wash., 
general contractor. 
} 84 tons, Lake Kechelus Bridge, Wash., Beth- 


lehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle; 
Hans Skov, subcontractor. 

i Unstated, 698-ft Montana bridge, Kootenai 
River, Lincoln County; bids to Helena, 


Mont., Dec. 19. 


PLATES... 


' PLATES PENDING 
'150 tons, 400,000-gal-elevated water tank, 


veterans’ hospital, St. Cloud, Minn.; bids 
Jan. 21, Washington, D. C. 
RAILS, CARS... 
LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 
Northern Pacific, 58 diesel units, including 


31 road switchers (1750-hp capacity), 15 
switchers (1200-hp), to Electro-Motive Div., 
General Motors Corp., La Grange, IIl., 
and 12 road switchers (1800-hp), to Alco 
Products Inc., New York. 

Duluth, Mesabi & Iron Range, 28 road 
switchers (1750-hp), to Electro-Motive Div., 
General Motors Corp., La Grange, Ill. 

The Paulista Railroad, Brazil, 10 diesel elec- 
tric (990-hp capacity), to General Elec- 
tricmCo:, Erie, Pa. 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Detroit & Mackinac, 25 seventy-ton hoppers, 
to General American Transportation Co., 
Chicago. 

Bessemer & Lake Erie, 
ton and one 135-ton), 
Co., Chicago. 


flat cars (one 125,- 
to Thrall Car Mfg. 


' Sanadian Pacific, 475 triple hoppers, to Na- 
tional Steel Car Co., Canada. 
Georgia, 75 seventy-ton hoppers, to American 


Car & Foundry Co., New York. 
Western of Alabama, 25 seventy-ton hoppers, 
to American Car & Foundry Co., New York. 
Midland Properties Co. (Savannah & At- 
lanta), five 50-ton boxcars, to Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Illinois Central, 100 seventy-ton twin hop- 
i pers, and 100 seventy-ton triple hoppers, to 
American Car & Foundry Co., New York. 
Northern Pacific, 10 passenger train bag- 
gage cars, to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. 


REINFORCING BARS ... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


700 tons, library and administration build- 
ing, Hunter College, New York, to Fabrica- 
tors Steel Corp., New York; Leon D. De- 
Matteis Construction Co., Elmont, N. Y.. 
general contractor. 

535 tons, state service building, Denver, Colo., 
to Kansas City Supply Co., Denver; Mead & 
Mount Construction Co., Denver, general 
contractor. 

500 tons, shop building, Walworth Co., Brain- 
tree, Mass., to Northern Steel Inc., Med- 
ford, Mass.; George A. Fuller Co., Boston, 
general contractor. 

400 tons, viaduct, Lackawanna-Buffalo, N. G64 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 


Bero Construction Co., Waterloo, N. Y., gen- 
eral contractor. 

100 tons or more, Eli Whitney Regional Tech- 
nical High School, Hamden, Conn., to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons Inc., Boston; 
P. Francini & Co. Inc., Derby, Conn., 
general contractor; structurals, John Adler- 
hurst Iron Works Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 
1800 tons, Exchange Building addition and 
garage, Seattle; bids probably in January. 


Pierce County, 
Inc., Tacoma, 


180 tons, box girder bridge, 
Wash.; Quality Builders 
Wash., low at $140,873. 

155 tons, two state bridges, Collinsville, Conn. ; 
bids Dec. 16, Hartford, Conn.; also 55 tons 
of structural steel. 

135 tons, two state bridges, Interstate Route 
3, Hopkinton, N. H.; bids in. 

95 tons, four highway bridges, Yakima County, 
Wash.; C. E. Oneal Inc., Ellensburg, Wash., 
awarded general contract at $679,611. 


95 tons, box girder bridge, King County. 
820 tons, footings, ete., for 315-mile trans- Wash.; general contract to A. R. Ander- 
oeuen line, from Ft. Peck, Mont., dam: son, Seattle, low at $77,627. 
nA Pe invited soon by U. S. Bureau of Unstated, Montana 462-ft overpass, Powell 
ation, Ft. Peck. County; bids to Helena, Mont., Dec. 19. 
lron Ore Statistics f b 
on Ore Statistics for October, 1957 
RECEIPTS OF IRON ORE & ORE AGGLOMERATES 
(Gross tons; original sources) 
Recents 2 U.S. Ores —Canadian Ores—— Other Total 
. Superior Ot! : i i 
MONTHLY: Pp her L. Superior Other Foreign Tonnages 
Uses: . 10,570,530 1,764,760 343,214 1,545,498 2,052,318 16,276,320 
Canaanite ra. laminin secs ene 377,809 Sap oDeba 95,859 226,030 46,968 746,666 
PotalwUsacc Canadas 10,948,339 1,764,760 439,073 1,771,528 2,099,286 17,022,986 
Year To Date 
U. S. Peeravats: 5 piaV ai sheireteyayanstz 73,578,571 17,296,249 2,602,753 8,077,766 18,379,125 119,934,464 
2 CANA Ca mererucccielers sucka eo ceree 3,698,143 a ncyetai enerehe 645,354 1,230,344 245,242 5,819,083 
LotalgUs Ss caCanadas se... 77,276,714 17,296,249 3,248,107 9,308,110 18,624,367 125,753,547 


STOCKS OF IRON ORE ON HAND AT END OF OCTOBER 
(Gross tons; original sources) 


Other 
U. S. Ores Canadian Ores: Foreign Total 
At U. S. furnaces L. Superior Other L. Superior Other Ores Tonnages 
DISTRICT: 

Hastern FO G.d OO AOE 6,452,372 239,816 372,186 2,429,911 2,710,802 12,205,087 

Pittsburgh-Youngstown . 13,875,400 81,643 766,537 3,011,698 3,159,150 20,894,428 

Cleveland-Detroit ....... 10,715,212 108,033 564,156 339,404 129,412 11,856,217 

CHiCaAL OMT ec ccraetotiaa cae 14,580,092 (a) CI) esate seseras (a) 14,580,092 

WOUCHERM rar ynciereneie¥s potest (a) 2, 130; 589) 29s aes as (a) 1,034,691 3,165,280 

IWiesterni ren. tite eee ee b otaich, b EEURORY, “co goagod- SAGaEaod | ouacone” 855,637 
Total at furnaces . 45,623,076 3,415,718 1,702,879 5,781,013 7,034,055 63,556,741 
AT U. S. DOCKS: 

Lake Erie EMODOh — Sdickicg ve 113,505 229,008" Ss te uesiecs 4,888,170 
OthergUS wmv ers, Sou deees) | Gemananasl — Stedteen (a) (a) (a) 
Total U. S. Docks 4,090,000 © eas ews 113,505 219,008 (a) 4,888,170 
otal Wiese Stocks = cease 50,178,733 3,415,718 1,816,384 6,000,021 7,034,055 68,444,911 

CANADIAN 

MurnacerVards. jyeescre ae Ot OO ame metaererart: 56,493 626,141 144,255 3,618,890 
Total U. S: & Canada. ..... 52,970,734 3,415,718 1,872,877 6,626,162 7,178,310 72,063,801 

CONSUMPTION OF IRON ORE & ORE AGGLOMERATES 
(Gross tons; original sources) 
UES Ores: Canadian Ores. Foreign Total 
Consumption L. Superior Other L. Superior Other Ores Tonnages 
U. S. Districts: 

A Stern yr ecierilers cies + ease 869,836 252,966 66,740 278,837 887,495 2,355,874 

Pittsburgh-Youngstown 2,017,092 132,443 67,740 398,840 515,202 3,131,317 

Cleveland-Detroit ....... 1,143,435 62,980 72,454 58,204 91,222 1,428,295 

CICS Ore clone eit otacelar ts 0 1,951,924 (a) (CW = Wieouu ood (a) 1,951,924 

Southecnieercateeiecirs eras (a) 602,317 RO ere A (a) 201,238 803,555 

Wiesterniarncreteresistarectreits 358 GOU4 STs Tien sissies ac.aed  oAtadioad 601,487 
INU. S:? 

Bilasty furnaces) (ir...) 4-314 5,149,472 1,115,490 175,062 466,869 709,991 7,616,884 

Steel furnaces 203,898 97,438 284 6,625 444,075 752,320 

Agglomerating plants 628,829 438,869 31,475 258,310 531,662 1,889,145 

Miscellaneous .......... 88 396 113 4,077 9,429 14,103 
Total U. S. (Monthly) .... 5,982,287 1,652,193 206,934 735,881 1,695,157 10,272,452 
IN CANADA: 

Blast furnaces! aia ccna WS 456 eanstavate raion 76,114 FISO9GCS Leta nr 331,881 

Steel furnaces 2 n.%. 3,865 Ao B00. 3,482 13,213 20,560 

Agglomerating plants .. GAFOLO> terete pica 20,021 17,290 2,890 104,211 

Miscellaneous: « «ais: so DOL M sistnci-cieger — ips aed» Penne me Chreoc ONS 25 
Total Canada (Monthly) ODEO Lae tite werekersts 96,135 91,868 16,103 456,677 
TOTAL U. S. & Canada 6,234,858 1,652,193 303,069 827,749 1,711,260 10,729,129 
CONSUMPTION YEAR TO DATE: 

Upe Sie eaesiseteeen oe) 04,999,021 516,927,119  2)659;637 26,978,381 6, 088;671..107,652. 829 

OA Gal votenunthcter teeta n iter Sprayer A aachtn 671,726 1,080,132 143,576 5,146,990 

. 68,250,577 16,927,119 3,331,363 8,058,513 6,232,247 112,799,819 


TOTAL CONSUMPTION 


(a) Small tonnage included in other districts to avoid disclosure. 
Data from American Iron Ore Association and American Iron & Steel Institute. 
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MODERN 


563 PAGES 
ILLUSTRATED 


Price $9.50 Postpaid 


ELECTROPLATING 


BY ALLEN G. GRAY, Technical 
Editor, STEEL Magazine. 


Brings you a complete, up-to-date 
one-volume summary of current in- 
dustrial electroplating processes. 
The only book that emphasizes both 
practical aspects and basic theory. 


The Penton Publishing Company, 
Book Department, 1213 West Third 
St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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for lower maintenance 
t's Ohio Magnets 


Ohio Magnets cost less to maintain 


because they’re built with an extra margin 


of safety. So for extra magnet life, extra 


magnet value—always specify 
Ohio Magnets and Ohio Magnet 
Controllers. There’s a type and 


size for every lifting job. Send for 
free copy of Bulletin 112, or con- 
sult the Yellow Pages for Ohio 


offices in principal cities. — aa-sa7 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


5400 DUNHAM ROAD » MAPLE HEIGHTS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No. 1 heavy meiting grade at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by STEEL 


Dec. 11 Week Month Year Nov. 
1957 Ago Ago Ago Avg 
$32.00 $32.33 $33.17 $65.50 $33.17 


Pace of Scrap Decline Slows Down 


Price slump continuing, with ingot operating rate still falling, 
but the drop is less sharp. STEEL’s composite on the prime 
grade slips to $32, down 33 cents 


Scrap Prices, Page 158 


Chicago — Several steelmaking 
grades of scrap are off another $1 
in a colorless market. Consumer 
buying is low, neither brokers nor 
dealers pushing for business. Scrap 
collectors are providing only a 
trickle of material. 

Dealers hold moderate yard 
stocks. Steel mill inventories are 
three-fourths of capacity. 

Foundry grades of scrap are list- 
less. Most gray iron foundries are 
operating four days a week. They 
have backlogs of only two to three 
weeks. 

Philadelphia—No. 1 bundles and 
No. 1 busheling have declined $1 
a ton to the level of No. 1 heavy 
melting, $33.50. Structurals and 
plate, short rail crops, malleable 
and drop broken machinery are 
slightly easier. 

Sales at current low prices are 
slow, and scrap is coming out 
sluggishly. Borings and turnings 
are not moving. 

Buying for export is less active. 
Tonnage for two vessels now load- 
ing was covered some time ago. 

New York—Borings and turn- 
ings are the dullest items in the 
steel scrap list. Buying of pri- 
mary grades of heavy melting is 
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slow, and scrap coming out is well 
under normal volume. No. 1 cu- 
pola cast has weakened; brokers 
are offering $34-$35, shipping 
point, a reduction of $4. Stainless 
430 grade is slightly more active, 
and prices are firmer. 

Pittsburgh — Mills have ample 
supplies of scrap. No pickup in 
ingot production or in scrap sales 
is expected before next quarter. 
The local scrap market will prob- 
ably be dull until then. Latest 
railroad scrap lists showed a slight 
increase from earlier lists, with the 
gains greatest in rails. 

Cleveland—Not much change in 
sluggish scrap market conditions 
is expected over the holidays. Trad- 
ing will hit a low point during the 
next couple weeks. Local ingot 
operations are still tending down- 
ward—the current estimate is 68.5 
per cent of capacity. Prices are 
largely nominal in the absence of 
representative buying. 

Detroit—-No buys are reported 
in the scrap market here. No. 1 
bundles are quoted on a level with 
No. 1 heavy melting at $21-$22. 
The outlook continues to be pessi- 
mistic; most dealers and brokers 
feel there will be little change until 
after the turn of the year. 


Cincinnati— Scrap is _ inactive 
here. Mills in the area are virtual- 
ly out of the market, though some 
open hearth grades are moving. 
One local producer is down to one 
active electric furnace and is buy- 
ing scrap sparingly. The found- 
ries also are showing little interest. 
Some dealers are piling scrap. 

Buffalo—The leading scrap con- 
sumer in this market failed to 
place December orders at the open- 
ing of the month, and indications 
are it will not buy until January. 
As a result, scrap prices have 
dropped another $1 a ton across 
the board. Some dealers think the 
decline will be extended another $1 
before month’s end. 

St. Louis—Buying is at a low 
for the year. Prices are un- 
changed, but they are nominal. 
Shipments are light, especially 
from rural points. Railroad offer- 
ings are small. The Wabash last 
week withdrew an offering of 15,- 
000 tons of No. 1 heavy melting 
because of low bids. Foundry op- 
erations are irregular, ranging 
from two to five days weekly. 

Birmingham—tThere is still little 
activity in either the domestic or 
export markets for scrap in the 
Southeast. 

A district foundry purchased No. 
1 cupola cast scrap at $2 a ton 
above its last order in an apparent 
effort to get a better tonnage flow. 
Other cast iron buyers, though, 
did not follow suit. 

San Francisco—Cast iron scrap 
prices have been reduced $2 to $4 
a ton across the board here. Prices 
on the steel grades are holding un- 
changed. 

Los Angeles—Seasonal slacken- 


(Please turn to Page 163) 


No matter for what reason you come 
to Baltimore, the chances are we’re 
nearest to where you want fo go. 
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lron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 


COMPOSITE 
Dec. 11 $32.00 
Dec. 4... 32.33 
Nov. Avg. 33.17 
Dec 1956". eet 64.29 
Dec 9520 ee 43.00 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURGH 
No. 1 heavy melting... 31.00-32.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 factory bundles... 34.00-35.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles... 31.00-32.00 
No. 2 bundles 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 busheling . $81.00-32.00 
Machine shop turnings. 15.00-16.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00-16.00 
Short shovel turnings... 19.00-20.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 19.00-20.00 
Cut structurals: 

2 ft and under 35.00-36.00 

3 ft lengths 34.00-35.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 30.00-31.00 


Punchings & plate scrap 34.00-35.00 
Electric furnace bundles 34.00-35.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola 39.00-40.00 
Stove plate 33.00-34.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 26.00-27.00 
Clean auto cast 42.00-43.00 
Drop broken machinery 51.00-52.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 36.00-37.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under... 55.00-56.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 56.00-57.00 
Angles, splice bars 46.00-47.00 
Rails, nenollrig aye. 56.00-57.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 
18-8 bundles & solids. .210.00-215.00 
18-8 turnings .........115.00-120.00 
430 bundles & solids... 95.00-100.00 


430 Sturning’s: 30. sis. in« =) 00:00-55.00 
CLEVELAND 
No. 1 heavy melting... 26.00-27.00 
No, 2 heavy melting... 20.00-21.00 
No. 1 factory bundles. 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 bundles : 26.00-27.00 
No. 2 bundles 19.00-20.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 26.00-27.00 
Machine shop turnings. 11.00-12.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 15.00-16.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00-16.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 15.00-16.00 
Cut foundry steel ..... 33.00-34.00 
Cut structurals, plates 

2 £ anduunder 2.0... 35.00-36.00 
Low phos. punchings & 

DIBtES Core ee iw here cone 29.00-30.00 
Alloy free, short shovel 

UU baat ha ot IN eh oie eer re 19.00-20.00 
Electric furnace bundles 27.00-28.00 

Cast Iron Grades* 

ING: oS COCUpOIA Sea cers 38.00-39.00 
Charging box cast ... 33.00-34.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 29.00-30.00 
Stove: plate: ...058.265.< 36.00-37.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 23.00-24.00 
Brake shoes .......... 30.00-31.00 
Clean auto cast ....... 42.00-43.00 
Burnt Cast. vec crac 28.00-29.00 
Drop broken machinery 40.00-41.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 31.50-32.50 
R.R. malleable : 49.00-50.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 55.00-56.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 56.00-57.00 
Rails, random lengths. 48.00-49.00 
CASES Sto! ae lae-chutetbss 2s 11 43.00-44.00 
Railroad specialties 43.00-44.00 
Uncut shires soe at scca 37.00-38.00 
Angles, splice bars 43.00-44.00 
Raivs* -rerolling 9). 2-:.. 54.00-55.00 
Stainless Steel 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 
18-8 bundles, solids. ..205.00-210.00 
18-8 turnings - 90.00-95.00 
430 clips, bundles, 

SOMOS: Sarsssieroes 75.00-80.00 
430 turnings 40.00-50.00 
*Nominal 
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Consumer prices per gross ton, 


STEEL, Dec. 11, 1957. Changes 
YOUNGSTOWN 
No. 1 heavy melting... 29.00-30.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 22.00-23.00 
No. 1 bundles 29.00-30.00 
No. 2 bundles: sa... 2. 22.00-23.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 29.00-30.00 
Machine shop es 13.00-14.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 17.00-18.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 17.00-18.00 
Low »phoS,) ¢ clstwcte wereretnts 33.00-34.00 


Electric furnace bundles 33.00-34.00 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 34.50-35.50 
CHICAGO 

No. 1 heavy melt., indus. 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 hwvy melt., dealer 29.00-30.00 
No. 2 heavy melting 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 factory bundles . 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles 29.00-30.00 
No. 2; bundles? «2.5... 19.00-20.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus. 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 busheling dealer 29.00-30.00 
Machine shop turnings 16.00-17.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 18.00-19.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 18.00-19.00 
Cast iron borings .... 18.00-19.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft. .. 38.00-39.00 
Punchings & plate scrap 39.00-40.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 35.00-36.00 
Stove plate 33.00-34.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 27.00-28.00 
Clean auto cast 39.00-40.00 
Drop broken machinery 39.00-40.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 35.00-36.00 
Etekteg DEL ULLC OL Oleemaral ate mersie 44.00-45.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under 47 .00-48.00 


Rails, 18 in. and smaller 48.00-49.00 


Angles, splice bars 45.00-46.00 
ASICS wbarmien Dior iaiersrernnt 47.00-48.00 
Rails, rerolling ........ 47 .00-48.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. .200.00-210.00 
18-8 iurnings .. ..100.00-110.00 
430 turnings & solids .. 80.00-90.00 
430 turnings 50.00-55.00 


DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 21.00-22.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 18.00-19.00 
Nos Leaciindics eee 21.00-22.00 
INGE 2 LewbuvoweIe ass qaace 18.00-19.00 
Nor I bushelings asumer 21.00-22.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 8.00-9.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 9.00-10.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 10.00-11.00 


Punchings & plate scrap 27.00-28.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. ok seupolar soa. 2s 31.00 
Stove =plate: |. serene. 25.00 
Charging box cast .... 25.00 
Heavy breakable 24.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 15.00t 
Clean auto cast ...... 33.00 
Malleable ; 34.00t 
tNominal 
ST. LOUIS 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 35.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 32.00 
INowelas bundles vance 35.00 
No. 2 bundles 25.00 
No. 1 busheling 35.00 
Machine shop turnings. 15.00 
Short shovel turnings. 17.007 
Cast Iron Grades 
NOs le CUDOla esa cieyn te 43.00 
Charging box cast ere 35.00 
Heavy breakable cast .. 35.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 35.00 
Brake’ shoes.” 6 iar. 40.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 43.00 
Stove plate” Gener ten ie 37.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 36.25 
Rails, 18 in. and under 49.007 
Rails, random lengths. . 43.00 
Rails, rerolling ......, 47.00+ 
Angles, splice bars .... 43.007 
+Nominal 


except as otherwise noted, 
shown in italics. 


including 


PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 heavy melting .. 33.50 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 30.50 
Novel  oundles sane 33.50 
No. 2 pundles crater 24.50 
No. 1 busheling ....... 33.50 
Electric furnace bundles 37.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 22.50 
Short shovel turnings. . 24.00 
Machine shop turnings. 22.007 
Heavy. turbines) ss... 29.50 
Structurals & plate 40.00- vn A 


Couplers, springs, wheels 
Rail crops, 2 ft @ under 62. 00-64.00 
Cast Iron Grades 


Noy HE ChE, Scananac 38.00 
Heavy breakable cast .. 37.00 
Mallcablen peer nnn 6 


56.00 
49 .00-50.00 


Drop broken machinery. . 


;Nominal 


NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 33.50 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 29.00-30.00 
INO. Le bundlesieensieucr 33.50 
No. 2 bundles . . 21.00-22.00 
Machine shop turnings 11.00-12.00 


turnings 12.00-13.00 
14.00-15.00 


5 OOOH OOOT os9 45.00-46.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 34.00-35.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 32.00 
Heavy breakable 33.00-34.00 


Mixed borings, 

Short shovel turnings. . 

Low phos. (structurals & 
plate) 


Stainless Steel 
18-8 sheets, clips, 


SOLUS eeemietaeen tein are 160.00-165.00 


18-8 borings, turnings.. 55.00-60.00 
410 sheets, clips, solids 60.00-65.00 
430 sheets, clips, solids.. 75.00-80.00 
BOSTON 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 

No. 1 heavy melting .. 23.00-24.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 20.00-21.00 
No. 1 bundles. na... 23.00-24.00 
No. 2. bundles aance.ar 15.00-16.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 22.00-23.00 
Machine shop turnings.. _9.50-10.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 10.50-11.00 
Short shovel turnings... 11.00-11.50 
INO LT. COLS Lemans rete eee ree 33.00-34.00 
Mixed cupola cast 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 machinery cast .. 35.00-36.00 
BUFFALO 

No. 1 heavy melting 31.00-32.00 
No. 2 as melting 28.00-29 .00 
No. 1 CS. Re oe 31.00-32.00 
No. 2 bamaies pe etyelederat 27.00-28.00 
NiO= el DSI cline 31.00-32.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 17.00-18.00 
Machine shop turnings 16.00-17.00 
Short shovel turnings 19.00-20.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 17.00-18.00 
Lows phos: eae eee 36.00-37 .00 


Cast Iron Grades 


(F.0.b. shipping point) 
Lec olagemen eetee 36.00-37.00 
Immachineryan wee 41.00-42.00 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 
No. 


Rails, random lengths 43 .00-44.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 50.00-51.00 
Railroad Specialties 36.00-37.00 


CINCINNATI 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 29.00-30.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 24.00-25.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 29.00-30.00 
No. 2 bundles ....... 20.00-21.00 
Nod bushelinga..4- 29.00-30.00 
Machine shop turnings. 14.00-15.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 17.00-18.00 
Short shovel turnings . 17.00-18.00 
Cast iron borings 17.00-18.00 
Low phos. 18 in. 36.00-37.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


INO ISecupolay mite iees 35.00-36.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 32.00-33.00 
Charging box cast .... 32.00-33.00 


Drop broken machinery 47.00-48.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt 33.00-34.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 54.00-55.00 
Rails, random lengths. 43.00-44.00 


broker’s commission, as reported to 


BIRMINGHAM 
Ne. 1 heavy melting 29.00-30.00 
No. 2 heavy melting 24.00-25.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 31.00-32.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 16.00-17.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 31.00-32.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 11.00-12.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 21.00-22.00 
Machine shop turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Bar crops and plates.. 38.00-39.00 
Structurals & plate ... 38.00-39.00 
Electric furnace bundles 35.00-36.00 
Electric furnace: 
3 ft and under...... 33.00-34.00 
2 ft and under...... 34.00-35.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. CL Pol Awe erate 47 .00-48.00 


Stove plate 47 .00-48.00 
Sieve plat motor blocks 37.00-38.00 
Charging box cast .... 22.00-23.00 
No. 1 wheels 37.00-38.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1. R.R. heavy melt. 


34.00-35.00 


Rails, 18 in. and under 46.00-47.00 
Rails ererolling, yreuerershs 47.00-48.00 
Rails, random lengths.. 40.00-41.00 
Angles, splice bars 40.00-41.00 
SEATTLE 

No. 1 heavy melting 34.007 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 32.007 
No. 1 bundles ........ 33.007 
No. 2 bundles’ ...2.- - 25.007 


26.00+ 
26.00¢ 
46.00 


Machine shop turnings. 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Electric furnace No. 1 


Cast Iron Grades 


INOS 4) (eupolaeeeissiel: 35.007 
Heavy breakable cast. . 32.007 
Unstripped motor blocks 27.00F 
Stove plate Ce 0.b. 

plant Genin oreo 25.00t 
+Nominal 


LOS ANGELES 


No. 1 heavy melting... 39.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 37.00 
No. I~bundles) 3. ..%).. « 38.00 
No. 2 bundles ......; 30.00 


Machine shop turnings. 
Shoveling turnings 
Cast iron borings 
Cut structurals and plate 

1 ft and under 


Cast Iron Grades 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 


No. 1 cupola 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 34.00 
No: 1 bundles) ..5..0... 34.00 
No. 2 bundles ....... 26.00 
Machine shop turnings. 20.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 20.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 20.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 20.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft... 48.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


INO: PLN CUP Old aan ree 45.00 
Charging box cast ..... 38.00 
Stoves platewn power eee 36.00 
Heavy breakable cast 4.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 34.00 
Clean auto cast ........ 45.00 
INOS DCO NG. sc soot 36.00 
Drop broken machinery 45.00 
HAMILTON, ONT. 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 
No. 1 bundles 
INOW ZS Dundlesser cee 
Mixed steel scrap 6 

Mixed borings, turnings 
Busheling, new factory: 


Preparédiiys-ce ate 34.00 
Unprepared! 3. ence 28.00 
Short steel turnings 23.00 


Rails, rerolling ........ 


Cast Iron Grades+ 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 


7F.0.b. Hamilton, Ont. 


SJTEEL 


look to 
Luria Brothers & Co., Inc. 


for complete 


Service & Coverage 


of 


TAINLESS 
ICKEL-CH 


main office PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, Phita. 7, Po. 


PLANTS OFFICES 
LEBANON, PENNA. DETROIT (ECORSE), BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CLEVELAND, OHIO LOS ANGELES, CAL. READING, PENNA. 
P TOINGMPERND TmUMye: CHIN ICGEA,R BOSTON, MASS. DETROIT, MICHIGAN NEW YORK, N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MISSOUR? 
BUFFALO, N. Y. HOUSTON, TEXAS PITTSBURGH, PENNA. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
MODENA, PENNA. PITTSBURGH, PENNA. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS LEBANON, PENNA. PUEBLO, COLORADO SEATTLE, WASH. 
ERIE, PENNA. in Canada—MONTREAL, QUEBEC HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


IMPORT & EXPORT — LIVINGSTON & SOUTHARD, INC., 99 Park Ave., New York, N. Y.¢ Cable Address: FORENTRACO 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


Zinc Down in 1957 


November shipments show improvement, but yearly figure 


will be substantially below 1956's. 


Titanium orders show 


a slight gain. Magnesium consumption off some 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 162 & 163 


NOVEMBER WILL probably be 
the best month of the year for 
the zine industry. 


Plusses—Domestic shipments of 
slab zinc in November hit 73,- 
419 tons, the highest for any 
month in the year and a 7000- 
ton gain over October. Total ship- 
ments of 83,148 tons (including 
exports, drawback, and govern- 
ment purchases) were the highest 
since May. 


November also saw reductions 
where they were most needed—in 
production and stocks on hand. 
At 79,754 tons, production was at 
its second lowest mark of the year, 
and 2000 tons below the October 
total. Stocks were reduced from 
October’s 155,925 tons to 152,531 
tons—the first time this year they 
showed a downturn. 

Minuses — Unfortunately, 1957 
as a whole won’t show up quite 
as good as November. Final tal- 
lies should place 1957 production 
at around 1,053,000 tons, just 
under the 1956 figure of 1,062,954 
tons, and the second highest pro- 
duction year in history. 

But shipments won’t come close 
to the 1956 mark. Domestic ship- 
ments will probably hit about 
765,000 tons this year, compared 
with 869,270 tons in 1956. Total 
shipments should be around 967,- 
000 tons, a substantial dropoff 
from the 1,035,311 tons registered 
last year. 

Present—The gains registered in 
November are not in evidence 
now. For the last several weeks, 
demand has been off. Slack de- 
mand, coupled with falling prices 
on the London Metal Exchange 
and the weakeness in lead, has 
made the domestic price vulnerable. 
It’s now possible for foreign pro- 
ducers to bring zinc into the U. S. 
at prices substantially under do- 
mestic quotations. 
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Lead—Sales still plod along at 
disappointing levels. There are 
some reports of price cutting. 

The 13 cent a pound price con- 
tinues to be in jeopardy. Major 
reason: Falling quotations on the 


MAGNESIUM 
WROUGHT PRODUCTS SHIPMENTS 
WILL RIVAL 1956's TOTAL 
(NET TONS) 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957* 


*Estimated. 
Source: Magnesium Association. 


LME. Foreign origin lead can be 
sold in New York at more than 
2 cents a pound under the do- 
mestic price. 

Copper—Demand ranges from 
“about the same” to a “little bet- 


ter,’ custom smelters report. Pri- 
mary producers say sales are 
worse. 


It’s still a question whether pri- 
mary and custom smelted prices 


will hold. Primary producers are 
beginning to say another reduc- 
tion wouldn’t bring in any more 
business and would only mean 
further cuts into profit margins. 
But no one is discounting the pos- 
sibility that prices could fall. 


Titanium: Slight Gain 


Titanium producers report mod- 
est gains in sales (especially plates 
and tubes) to civilian consumers. 
There is at least one case of a sub- 
stantial order for sheets from an 
aircraft manufacturer, although 
military orders continue to lag. 


Because of the record breaking 
first half, production of mill prod- 
ucts will still beat the 1956 figure 
of 5100 tons by about 10 per cent. 
But production slipped from 3828 
tons in the first half to 1105 tons 
in the third quarter and probably 
won’t exceed 700 to 750 tons in 
the fourth. Annual production 
should be around 5600 tons, a far 
cry from the 6800-ton figure pre- 
dicted by the industry only a few 
months ago. 


Magnesium: Off a Little 


Total magnesium consumption in 
1957 should hit 50,250 tons, says 
the Dow Chemical Co. This is 
about 3500 tons less than the 1956 
total. A breakdown shows some 
30,000 tons used in chemical and 
metallurgical applications and 
around 20,250 tons as structural 
metal. 

The industry sees shipments of 
wrought products in 1957 at 12,500 
tons (see chart), compared with 
12,692 tons last year. 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


Price Last 

Dec. 11 Change 
Aluminum .. 26.00 Aug. 1, 1957 
Copper ..... 25.00-27.00 Nov. 21, 1957 
Meade ve cictaetes 12.80 Dec. 2, 1957 
Magnesium . 35.25 Aug. 13, 1956 
Nickel ise: 74.00 Dec. 6, 1956 
BME ONC coed 92.75 Dec. 11, 1957 
ZANG Woven steiels 10.00 July 1, 1957 


Previous Nov. Oct. Dec., 1956 
Price Avg Avg Avge 
25.00 26.000 26.000 25.006 
25.50-27.00 26.217 26.361 35.650 
13.30 13.300 13.504 15.800 
33.75 35.250 35.250 35.250 
64.50 74.000 74.000 64.500 
92.625 89.288 91.843 105.067 
10.50 10.000 10.000 13.500 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: coppmr, deld. Conn. Valley; LEAD, common grade 
deld. St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; TIN, Straits, deld. New York; NICKEL, 
electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, unpacked; ALUMINUM, primary pig, 
99.5+ %, f.o.b. shipping point; MAGNESIUM, pig, 99.8%, Velasco, Tex. i 


STEEL 


When Brass Strip Tolerances Call For 


PERFECTION T0 THE N° DEGR 


Possibly, you’ve never seen—or even heard of—a Sendzimir Rolling 
Mill like the one pictured above. Not many people have. But if you 
use close-tolerance brass, copper or bronze strip, youll certainly 
appreciate what these high-speed, precision units can do when you 


_ order Bridgeport Sendzimir-Rolled Strip. 


These mills—now in operation at Bridgeport’s plants—are capable 
of rolling light-gauge strip into economical, long-length coils to 


meet the most rigid gauge tolerances. 


Bridgeport Sendzimir-Rolled Strip has other advantages as well. 
It has remarkable uniformity of gauge and mechanical properties 
from edge to edge and end to end. It also has a beautiful luster— 
all properties you can use to advantage in your own production. 


Get details on Bridgeport Sendzimir-Rolled Strip today. Our near- 
est Sales Office is ready to give you complete information. 


December 16, 1957 


» matched 
\ 


Bridgeport 


7 to 
your job 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


Offices in Principal Cities « Conveniently Located Warehouses 
Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 
In Canada: Noranda Copper and Brass Limited, Montreal 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs, 26.00; ingots, 28.10, 
10,000 Ib or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 


Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 29.90; No. 43, 29.70; 
No. 195, 31.30; No. 241, 31.50; No. 356, 29.90, 
30-lb ingots. 

Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 33.00; Lone 
Star brand, 33.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 25.50-26.50, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 lb or more. 
Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per Ib, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 

Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per Ib of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $43 per 
Ib of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Bismuth: $2.25 per ton, ton lots. 

Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.70 per lb deld. 


Cobalt: 97-99%, $2.00 per lb for 550-Ib keg; 
$2.02 per lb for 100 lb case; $2.07 per lb un- 
der 100 ib. 


Columbium: Powder, $120 per lb, nom. 


Copper: Electrolytic, 27.00 deld.; custom 
smelters, 25.00; lake, 27.00 deld.; fire refined, 
26.75 deld. 


Germanium: First reduction, $179.17-197.31 per 
lb; intrinsic grade, $197.31-220 per lb, depend- 
ing on quantity. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Iridium: $80-110 nom. per troy oz. 


Lead: Common, 12.80; chemical, 12.90; cor- 
roding, 12.90, St. Louis. New York basis, add 
0.20, 


Lithium: 98 + %, 50-100 lb, cups or ingots, 
$12; rod, $15; shot or wire, $16. 100-500 Ih, 
cups or ingots, $10.50; rod, $14; shot or wire, 
$15, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; 
Velasco, Tex.; in. 
Madison, Ill. 


Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, AZ91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.0.b. Velasco, Tex. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $223- 
230 per 76-lb flask. 


Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned extrusions, 


3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per Ib in lots of 
2500 Ib or more, f.0.b. Detroit. 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F” 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 


36.00 f.o.b. 
59.00 f.0.b. 


ingot, 


12 sticks, 


““F’’ nickel 5 Ib ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty. New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter, 


71.25 per lb of nickel content before 1 cent 
freight allowance, f.o.b. Copper Cliff, Ont. 


Osmium: $80-100 per troy oz nom. 
Palladium: $21-24 per troy oz. 
Platinum: $77-80 per troy oz from refineries. 


Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
depending on quantity. 


Rhodium: $118-125 per troy oz. 
Ruthenium: $45-55 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $7.50 per lb, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market, 90.00 per troy oz. 
Sodium: 16.50, c.l.; 17.00 1.c.1. 


Tantalum: Rod, $60 per Ib; 
per Ib. 


Tellurium: $1.65-1.85 per lb. 
Thallium: $12.50 per Ib. 
Tin: Straits, N. Y., spot and prompt, 92.75. 


Titanium: Sponge, 99.3+ %, grade A-1 ductile 
(0.3% Fe max.), $2.25; grade A-2 (0.5% Fe 
max.), $2.00 per lb. 


Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon reduced, 
1000-Ib lots, $3.50 per lb nom., f.o.b. shipping 
point; less than 1000 lb, add 15.00; 99+ % 
hydrogen reduced, $4.10-4.20. 

Zinc: Prime Western, 10.00; brass special, 
10.25; intermediate, 10.50, East St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per lb, New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 11.35; special 
high grade, 11.75 deld. Die casting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 14.25; No. 2, 15.25; No. 5, 14.75 dela. 
Zirconium: Sponge, commercial grade, $5-10 
per lb. 

(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 


sheet, $55 
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SECONDARY METALS AND 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 24.00-25.50; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 22.00- 


.25; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 25.75- 
Beer: 3 alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 25.75-26.25; 
195 alloy, 25.00-27.00; 108 alloy, 22.50-23.25. 
Steel deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granu- 
lated or shot; Grade 1, 24.00; grade DEV PEAS 
grade 3, 21.00; grade 4, 19.00. ; r 

Ingot: Red brass, No. 115, 27.25; tin 
pores No. 225, 36.00; No. 245, 30.75; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 31.25; No. 1 yellow, 
No. 405, 22.75; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
24.50. 

Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 37.50; AZ91B, 
37.50; AZQ1C, 41.25; AZ92A, 37.50. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 


BERYLLIUM COPPER 


(Base prices per Ib, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 lb; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.82, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.80, f.o.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 


Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 30,000-Ib lots, 
32.355; 1.c.l., 32.98. Weatherproof, 30,000-Ib 
lots, 33.66; l.c.l., 34.78. Magnet wire deld., 
40.43, before quantity discounts. 


LEAD 


f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $18.50 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $18.50 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 


TITANIUM 


(Prices per lb, 10,000 Ib and over, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheets and strip, $9.50-15.95; sheared mill 
plate, $8.00-11.50; wire, $7.50-11.50; forging 
billets, $6.00-7.60; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$6.15-7.90. 


(Prices to jobbers, 


ALUMINUM (continued) | 


Plates and Circles: Thickness 0.250-3 in,,, 
24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. lengths. 
Alloy Plate Base Circle Base, 
1100-F, 3003-F .... 42.70 47.50 || 
5050-F a\cGusrealeee 43.80 48.60 
3004-F ....... oe 44.80 50.50 «|| 
5052-F Heanor 45.40 51.20 || 
6061-T6 .....eeeee 46.90 53.00 
2024-T4* ...ccccese 50.60 57.40 
ZOTS= LEP cleyelerorstotriene 58.40 66.00 
*24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. lengths. 
Screw Machine Stock: 30,000 lb base. 

Diam. (in. )or Round—— — Hexagonal 
across flats 2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017-T4 


Drawn 
0.125 78.20 75.20 ° eclele 
0.156-0.172 66.20 63.40 aun ernie 
0.188 66.20 63.40 cescn (81.66 
0.219-0.234 63.00 61.50 tip AO. 
0.250-0.281 63.00 61.50 eles 77.90 
0.313 63.00 61.50 obo 74.20 
0.344 62.50 m0O0 po0e Coo 

Cold-Finished 
0.375-0.547 62.50 61.30 74.80 69.80 
0.563-0.688 62.50 61.30 71.10 65.50 
0.719-1.000 61.00 59.70 64.90 61.70 
1.063 61.00 59.70 ~-.. 59.60 
1.125-1.500 58.60 57.40 62.80 59.60 

Rolled 
1.563 57.00 55.70 BOO ADC 
1.625-2.000 56.30 54.90 ~-.. 57.50 
2.125-2.500 54.80 53.40 B00 S004 
2.563-3.375 53.20 651.70 Gone Aigo tc 


Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, 45.20-58.60 
in specific lengths, 36-144 in., diam. 0.375. 
8 In. Rectangles and squares, Class 1, 50.50- 
66.60 in random lengths, 0.375-4 in. thick, 
width 0.750-10 in. 


Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6, standard 


lengths, plain ends, 90,000-lb base, per 100 ft 


erewrwze == 
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Nom. Pipe Nom. Pipe { 
mate Size (in.) Size (in.) 
(Prices per lb, ¢.l., f.0.b. mill.) Sheets, 24.00; % $19.40 2 $ 59.96 
ribbon zine in coils, 20.50; plates 19.00. 1 30.50 4 165.06 
1% 41.30 6 296.16 
Ah penn OR 1% 49.40 8 445.55 
Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 
C.R. strip, $15.00-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, Extruded Solid Shapes: 
$11.00-17.40. Alloy Ace. 
Factor 6063-T5 - 
NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 9-11 45.40-47.00 60.60-64.86 
“A” Nickel Monel Inconel 12-14 45.70-47.20 61.30-65.80 
Sheets) CsRis ee eet eG 106 128 15-17 45.90-47.90 62.50-67.50 
Strip CR one 124 108 138 18-20 46.50-48:30 64.50-70.10 
Plates Row iene 120 105 121 
Rod, Shapes, H.R... 107 89 109 MAGNESIUM 
Seamless Tubes ..... 157 2220 200 Sheet and Plate: AZ31B Benders eros: ae 
in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 40; . 
ALUMINUM in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B_ spec. 
Sheets: 1100 and 3003 mill finish (30,000 Ib grade, .032 in., 171.30; .081 in., 108.70; 
base; freight allowed). .125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 in., 
Thickness 93.30. Tread plate, 60-192 in. lengths, 24-72 in. 
Range Flat Coiled widths; .125 in., 74.90; .188 in., 71.70-72.70; 
Inches Sheet Sheet .25-.75 in., 70.60-71.60. Tooling plate, .25-3.0 
0.249-0.136 43.10-47.60  § ...... ae in., 73.00. 
OE 43.60-48.70 40.50-41.10 
0.095-0.077 44.30-50.50 40.60-41.30 hapes: 
0.076-0.061 44.90-52.80 40.80-42.00.. a uded: cell SBA SoaceQunn 
0.060-0.048 45.60-55.10 41.40-43.10 Conn. ade (AZ31B) 
0.047-0.038 46.20-57.90 41.90-44.50 Factor (AZ31C) ( SOLE 7a 
0.037-0.030 46.60-62.90 42.30-46.30 6-8 69.60-72.40 84. Mate: 
0.029-0.024 47.20-54.70 42.60-47.00 12-14 70.70-73.00 Bearer 
0.023-0.019 48.20-58.10 43.70-45.40 24-26 75.60-76.30 90.60-91.30 
0.018-0.17 49.00-55.40 44.30-46.00 36-38 89.20-90.30 104.20-105.30 
oie oe 49.90-56.30 45.10-46.80 
.01 50.90 46.10-47.80 
0.013-0.012 52.10 46.80 NONFERROUS SCRAP 
0.011 53.10 48.00 
0.010-0.0095 54.60 49.40 DEALER’S BUYING PRICES 
Cedsiaitore Bo00 poe (Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots.) 
0.007 59.00 53.60 Aluminum: 1100 clippings, 13.50-14.00; old 
0.006 60.60 55.00 sheets, 10.50-11.00; borings and turnings, 6.50- 
BRASS MILL PRICES 
MILL PRODUCTS a SCRAP ALLOWANCES tf 
Sheet, 
Strip, Seamless Clean Rod Clean 
Plate Rod Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turnings 
Copper cence eee eee en mr ONT SD 47.36¢ ae 50.32 23.000 23.000 22.250 
Yellow Brass ....... . 44.02 32.30d 44.56 46.93 17.375 17.125 15.750 
Low Brass, 80% ....... 46.50 46.44 47.04 49.31 19.500 19.250 18.750 
Red Brass, 85% .. 47.37 47.31 47.91 50.18 20.250 20.000 19.500 
Com. Bronze, 90% ee 4s78 48.72 49.32 51.34 21.000 20.750 20.000 
Manganese Bronze ..... 652.01 46.11 56.61 afeiehs 16.125. 15.875 15.375 
Muntz Metal ........... 46.39 42,20 erie. Ae 16.375 16.125 15.625 
Naval Brass ..... ; 48,27 42.58 55.33 51.68 16.125 15.875 15.375 
Silicon Bronze .......... 54.76 53.95 54.80 56.74e 22.625 22.375 21.625 
Nickel Silver, 10% ..... 60.43 62.75 62.75 aia 23.625 23.375 11.813 
Phos. Bronze, A-5% ... 69.07 69.57 69.57 70.75 23.750 23.500 22.500 


a. Cents per lb, f.o.b. mill; freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 


d. Free cutting. 
point. 


e. 3% silicon. 


b. Hot-rolled. ¢. Cold-drawn. 


f. prices in cents per lb for less than 20,000 Ib, f.o.b. shipping 
On lots over 20,000 Ib at one time, or any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per Ib. 


STEEL 


| 
| 


) | 7.00; crankcases, 10.50-11.00: industrial : 
ings, 10.50-11.00. ee 


) Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 


Wa wire, 18.75-19.25; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 


); Lead: Heavy, 


A‘ rod ends, 42.00-47.00. 
ii! Zine: Old zinc, 3.00-3.25; new diecast scrap, 


16.75-17.25; light copper, 14.50-15.00; No. 1 
composition red brass, 15.50-16.00; No. 1 com- 
Position turnings, 15.00-15.50; new brass clip- 
Pings, 13.00-13.50; light brass, 9.50-10.00; 
heavy yellow brass, 11.50-12.00; new brass rod 
ends, 12.00-12.50; auto radiators, unsweated, 
12.00-12.50; cocks and faucets, 12.50-13.00; 
brass pipe, 12.50-13.00. 


8.50-9.00; battery plates, 3.50- 


3.75; linotype and stereotype, 10.25-10.75; 
electrotype, 9.25-9.75; mixed babbitt, 10.50- 
11.00. 
Monel: Clippings, 30.00-32.00; old sheets, 
29.00-30.00; turnings, 23.00-24.00; rods 30.00- 
} 632.00. 
|, Nickel: Sheets and clips, 42.00-47.00; rolled 
anodes, 42.00-47.00; turnings, 40.00-42.00; 


2.75-3.00; old diecast scrap, 1.50-1.75. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) 


Aluminum: 1100 clippings, 16.50-17.50; 3003 
clippings, 16.50-17.50; 6151 clippings, 16.00- 
17.50; 5052 clippings, 16.00-17.00; 2014 clip- 
Pings, 15.50-17.00; 2017 clippings, 15.50-17.00; 
2024 clippings, 15.50-17.00; mixed clippings, 
15.00-16.00; old sheets, 13.50; old cast, 13.50; 
clean old cable (free of steel), 16.00-16.50; 
borings and turnings, 13.50-15.00. 


Beryllium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
heavier, not less than 1.5% Be, 53.00; light 
scrap, 48.00; turnings and borings, 33.00. 


Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 21.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
19.00; light copper, 16.75; refinery brass 
(60% copper) per dry copper content, 18.75. 


INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered) 


Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 21.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
19.00; light copper, 16.75; No. 1 composition 
borings, 18.50; No. 1 composition solids, 19.00; 
heavy yellow brass solids, 13.25; yellow brass 
turnings, 12.25; radiators, 15.00. 


PLATING MATERIALS 


(B.0.b. shipping point, freight allowed on 
quantities) 

ANODES 
Cadmium: Special or patented shapes, $1.70 
per lb. 
Copper: Flat-rolled, 43.79; oval, 42.00, 5000- 
10,000 lb; electrodeposited, 35.75, 2000-5000 


Ib lots; cast, 36.25, 5000-10,000 lb quantities. 


Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 Ib, 114.25; 
10-499 Ib, 112.00; 500-4999 lb, 107.50; 5000- 
29,999 Ib, 105.25; 30,000 lb, 103.00. Carbonized, 
deduct 3 cents a lb. 

Tin: Bar or slab, less than 200 lb, 111.50; 200- 
499 Ib, 110.00; 500-999 lb, 109.50; 1000 1b or 
more, 109.00. 

Zinc: Balls, 17.50; flat tops, 
19.25; ovals, 18.50, ton lots. 


17.50; flats. 


CHEMICALS 


Cadmium Oxide: $1.70 per 1b in 100-lb drums. 
Chromic Acid: 100 1b, 33.30; 500 Ib, 32.80; 
2000 lb, 32.15; 5000 Ib, 31.80; 10,000 lb, 31.30; 
f.o.b. Detroit. 
Copper Cyanide: 
Ib, 69.60. 
Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 lb, 14.55; 2000-5900 
lb. 12.55; 6000-11,900 lb, 12.30; 12,000-22,900 
Ib, 12.05; 23,000 lb or more, 11.55. 

Nickel Chloride: Less than 400 Ib, 35.00; 400- 


100-200 Ib, 71.60; 300-900 


* 9990 Ib, 33.00; 10,000 Ib, 32.50. 


Nickel Sulphate: 5000-22,000 Ib, 33.50; 25,000- 
35,900 lb, 33.00; 36,000 lb or more, 32.50. 
Sodium Cyanide: 100 lb, 27.60; 200 Ib, 25.90; 
400 Ib, 22.90; 1000 lb, 21.90; f.o.b. Detroit. 
Sodium Stannate: Less than 100 lb, 74.70; 100- 
600 Ib, 65.80; 700-1900 1b, 63.00; 200-9900 lb, 
61.20; 10,000 lb or more, 59.80. 


’ Stannous Chloride (anhydrous): Less than 25 


Ib, 164.10; 25 Ib, 129.10; 100 Ib, 114.10; 400 
Ib, 1113.60; 5200-19,600 lb, 99.40; 20,000 Ib or 
more, 87.20. 

Stannous Sulphate: Less than 50 lb, 126.90; 50 
Ib, 96.90; 100-1900 Ib, 94.90; 2000 lb or more, 
92.90. 

Zine Cyanide: 
57.00. 


100-200 lb, 59.00; 300-900 Ib, 
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(Concluded from Page 157) 


ing in activity is aggravating the 
already depressed scrap market. 
Shipments have slowed to a stand- 
still. Prices, though unchanged, 
are weak. 


Seattle—The scrap market con- 
tinues inactive. Sales are lacking 
and quoted prices are nominal. Re- 
ceipts are light, prices being un- 
attractive to collectors and gener- 
ators. Turnover is reduced since 
mills are buying sparingly, having 
sizable stocks, and with holiday 
curtailments in prospect. 


Steel Shipments Heavy 


Mill shipments of finished steel 
products totaled 69,155,531 net tons 
in the first ten months this year, 
reports the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. That’s nearly 400,000 


| tons more than the 68,755,943 


shipped in the like 1956 period. It 
compares with the record 69,889,- 
424 tons set during the first ten 
months of 1955. 


Shipments to the automotive, 
construction, and railroad catego- 
ries are running ahead of the 1956 
ten-month totals. Construction, in- 
cluding maintenance, received more 
during January - through - October 
this year than the 10.4 million tons 
it received during all of 1956, and 
set a record for the period. 

Plates, heavy structural shapes, 
and electrolytic tin plate are run- 
ning ahead of the 1956 ten-month 
totals, and structural shapes are at 
a new ten-month high. 

During October, total shipments 
of finished products were 6,555,690 
net tons, compared with 6,171,674 
in September and 7,930,957 in Octo- 
ber, 1956. 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 152 


Rumors of price cutting in the 
warehouse market are circulating 
in the Pittsburgh district. Com- 
petition for business is particularly 
heavy in sheets, cold-drawn bars, 
and stainless steel. Demand is 
light for those products, and no 
sign of an increase in sales this 
month is noted. Sales are at the 
lowest level of the year in most 
flat-rolled products. 

Yearend inventory reductions are 
causing a decline in demand for 


LARGEST REBUILDING 
FACILITIES IN U. S. 


More than 20 years rebuilding experi- 
ence with heavy machinery of all indus- 
tries:—steel mill and power equipment, 
Depart ane machinery, machine tools, 
etc., etc, 


@® REBUILDING 
Standards 


@ Modernizations and Conversions to 
Customer’s Specifications. 


to Manufacturers 


S & S MACHINERY CO. 


140 53rd Street 
Brooklyn 32, New York 


HYacinth 2-7400 


FOR SALE 


Wheelabrator cabinet will clean structural 
steel plates or sheets 48” x 15’, 
Wheelabrator cabinet shot peening, wheel 
peening with work car will handle work 
44” x 67”. 

Wheelabrator cabinet for strips, pipe tubes, 
tanks. 

Sand blasting cabinets, tanks 
vapor blast, vacuumblast. 


M. ELSTEIN 
426 Grand St. 
Jersey City 2, N. J. 


pressure 


VU. VA VA UU. UE EV, 


MOTORS @ GENERATORS \ 
TRANSFORMERS 
NEW e@ REBUILT 


World’s Largest Inventory 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Phone Station Collect GL 3-6783 
P. O. Box 51, Rochester, New York N 


See Fe fA yf -s 


Help Wanted 


CLEANING ROOM SUPERINTENDENT: 
Must have supervisory experience and be com- 
pletely familiar with all phases of cleaning room 
operations for a miscellaneous steel jobbing 
foundry producing castings up to 10,000 pounds. 
Excellent opportunity for an aggressive qualified 
man with a modern and progressive foundry 
located in the Middle West producing 600-700 
tons per month. Advise full particulars including 
salary requirements. Box 603, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


ENGINEER CAPABLE OF DESIGNING, 
stressing and drafting steel mill auxiliary equip- 
ment and devices. Should be able to start from 
original ideas and carry through to final instal- 
lation, put them in production and train labor 
force. Three to five years experience in steel 
mills and workshop experience necessary. Write 
Box No. 627, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 
13, Ohio. 


STEEL MILL SUPERINTENDENT for small 
plant consisting of electric furnace and Merchant 
Mill. Must have experience all phases. Southern 
location. Give complete account of experience, 
references and salary anticipated. Write Box 
624, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


CLASSIFIED RATES 


All classifications other than ‘‘Positions Wanted’’ 
set solid. 50 words or less $15.00, each addi- 
tional word .30, all capitals, 50 words or less 
$19.20, each additional word .38; all capitals 
leaded, 50 words or less $23.40, each additional 
word .47. ‘‘Positions Wanted’’ set solid, 25 
words or less $3.60, each additional word .14, 
all capitals, 25 words or less $4.50, each addi- 
tional word .18; all capital leaded, 25 words 
or less $5.40, each additional word .22. Keyed 
address takes seven words. Cash with order 
necessary on ‘‘Positions Wanted’’ advertisements. 
Replies forwarded without charge. Displayed 
classified rates on request. Address your copy 
and instructions to STEEL, Penton Building, 


Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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;». the two-way answer to fastening problems 


Here’s a combination that slashes production costs 
and gets rid of fastening problems in a hurry— 
Milford Rivets made to high-quality standards to 
assure a better finished product for you . . . Milford 
automatic rivet-setting machines that can be quickly 
adapted to your particular fastening needs. 


To improve product appearance and strength 
... to take full advantage of automatic assembly 
»..to cut delivery time and production costs 


—get in touch with Milford first! 


MILFORD 


mY 


RIVET 


THE MILFORD RIVET 


& MACHINE Co. 


MILFORD, CONNECTICUT e@ HATBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 
ELYRIA, OHIO @ AURORA, ILLINOIS @ NORWALK, CALIF, 
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structural shapes and tin plate., 
Most tubular products are also on} 
the downgrade for the same rea- 
son. Heavy plate sales continue} 
fairly strong, as some mills are. 
having difficulty with their deliv-" 
ery schedules. | 
Widespread curtailment in pro-| 
duction schedules during the holi- | 
day period will further curtail de- 
mand, distributors predict. They | 
look for some increase in demand | 
early in the first quarter of 1958, 
although they expect present com- | 
petitive conditions to continue. 
Failure of a business pickup 
to materialize in the fourth quar- 
ter has prompted some distributors 
to cancel some orders on mills’ | 
books, especially for bars. In a. 
few cases, December orders have 
been rescheduled for January. | 
Faced with a softening market 
for steel, distributors in the Los . 
Angeles district have reduced 
prices on carbon steels. Buyers of 
less than 100 Ib will receive a 
greater price differential percent- 
agewise. This is the first across- | 
the-board reduction in eight years. 
Erle M. Jorgenson Co. is quoting 
$7.60 per 100 lb as the base for 
20-ton steel plates, a drop from 
$8.40. On quantities of less than 
100 lb, the base has dropped from 
$17.65 to $11.90. Similar reduc- 
tions have been posted by other 
leading distributors in the area. 
Distributors in the San Fran- 
cisco district are holding the price 
line, although admittedly there is 
some uneasiness in the trade as 
a result of the price decline in 
southern California. 


Canada... 


Production of pig iron in Canada 
this year is ahead of that in 1956, 
but steel ingot and castings out- 
put will show a decline from last 
year’s all-time peak. For the nine 
months ended Sept. 30, iron pro- 
duction was 2,910,901 net tons 
against 2,647,876 in the like 1956 
period. 

Stocks of pig iron at the end of 
September totaled 259,155 tons, 
compared with 225,128 at the end 
of August, this year, and 140,749 
at the end of September, last year. 

Output of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in the first nine months this 
year totaled 3,947,287 net tons, 
compared with 3,945,058 in the 
like period of 1956. 


STEEL 


